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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  injury  which  the  appointment 
of  Senator  J.  P.  Jones,  the  head  of  the  infamous  Comstock  mill  ring, 
would  do  to  the  cause  we  seek  to  promote  in  the  approaching  international 
silver  conference,  has  at  last  met  with  recognition  in  high  places,  and 
Senator  Jones  will  probably  retire  from  the  Commission,  and  that  another, 
and,  we  trust,  more  creditable,  representative  will  tike  his  place.  It  is 
understood  that  Senator  Jones’  private  business  has  suddenly  become  so 
exacting  that  he  cannot  possibly  absent  himself  for  some  time  to  come. 
If  the  President  were  to  appoint  Mr.  E.  O.  Leech,  the  able  Director  of 
the  Mint,  as  a  representative  on  the  Commission,  he  would  greatly, 
strengthen  our  position  and  improve  the  now  doubtful  prospect  of  con¬ 
vincing  the  representatives  of  foreign  governments  that  it  is  to  their 
interest,  not  less  than  to  that  of  the  United  States,  to  agree  upon' .  a 
course  that  will  ward  off  the  impending  disaster,  due  to  the  enormous 
depreciation  of  silver.  '  ^  - 

The  anthracite  octopus  is  still  reaching  out  for  higher  and  higher  prices 
for  coal ;  its  appetite  increases  as  it  devours  its  prey.  On  shipments- of 
say  42,000,000  tons  this  year,  and  a  probable  average  increase  in  selling 
prices  of  $0.75  per  ton,  the  public  will  have  paid  $32,000,000  to  satisfy  this, 
appetite.  .  : 

What  is  a  fair  price  for  anthracite,  and  how  would  an  unfair  price  af^ 
feet  the  prosperity  of  other  industries  and  of  the  nation ,  are  natural,  and 
peitinent  questions.  ■, 

When  the  control  of  the  bituminous  coals  coming  to  tidewater  is  per¬ 
fected,  as  there  is  reason  to  expect  will  be  the  case  before  long,  there  will 
be  nothing  to  hinder  the  enactment  of  high  prices  for  that  article,  and 
still  higher  prices  for  anthracite. 

The  “  economies”  in  the  management  of  the  roads  and  of  the  coal  trade 
incident  to  combination  are  not  now  much  talked  of  as  the  source  of  the 
companies’  profits;  in  fact,  where  one  has  the  power,  it  is  easier  to  make 
profits  by  decreeing  an  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  than  by  painful  re¬ 
ductions  in  cherished  extravagances  of  management. 

These  subjects  are  attracting  not  a  little  attention,  and  may  well  repay 
investigation.  _ 

It  has  been  recently  stated  by  an  engineer  in  an  address  to  college 
students  that  the  pecuniary  reward  of  engineering  practice  is  much  less 
than  that  of  other  professions  where  equal  ability  is  called  into  play. 

Physicians  and  lawyere,  as  a  rule,  the  speaker  said,  are  in  receipt  of 
much  largpr  annual  income  than  their  fellow  scientist,  the  practicing 
engineer.  This  may  be  true  when  marked  exceptions  are  considered,  but 
the  industrial  opportunities  of  the  mining,  civil  or  mechanical  engineer 
must  not  be  overlooked,  nor  should  the  possibility  of  profitable  inventions 
be  undervalued.  Either  may  make  the  professional  engineer’s  fortune, 
while  the  lawyer  or  doctor  has  no  such  opportunity.  Neither  are  brought 
into  such  close  connection  with  the  actual  affairs  of  business. 

The  discovery  of  chloroform,  ether  or  of  anj'  of  the  means  of  producing 
anaesthesis,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  mei  ical  discoveries  of  the  present 
time,  made  no  fortunes  for  the  discoverers  ;  indeed  the  names  of  these 
benefactors  to  humanity  are  almost  forgotten.  But  the  names  of  the 
great  engineers  who  not  only  have  benefited  the  world,  but  have  made 
large  fortunes,  are  household  words.  As  an  instance  of  what  we  have  said, 
the  words  of  an  eminent  and  wealthy  lining  engineer  may  be  quoted  : 

“  I  have  practiced  my  profession  for  25  years,”  said  he,  “  and  my  re¬ 
ceipts  from  professional  fees  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  only  $150,- 
000,  while  my  expenses,  for  I  have  kept  my  accounts  exactly,  have  been 
within  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  this.” 

There  are  many  engineers  remarkably  successful  financially  and  profes¬ 
sionally  who  could  duplicate  this  experience,  and  who,  like  this  one,  are . 
yet  well  satisfied  with  the  net  results  of  their  profession.  There  is  no  pro¬ 
fession  which  offers  so  many  opportunities,  to  the  aspirant  as  that  of  the 
engineer. 


THE  GOST  OF  GOAL  MINING. 

The  cest  of  producing  coal  in  the  Pocahontas  district  of  Virginia  is 
given  on  another  page  from  a  census  bulletin  by  Mr.  Jas.  D.  'Weeks, 
This  cost  is  put  down  at  72i  cents  a  ton  of  2,240  lbs.,  including  10  cents 
royalty,  and  is  made  up  of  37^  cents  a  ton  for  mining  and  25  cents !  for 
deadwork  and  hauling.  This  latter  item  is  extremely  high.  About  one- 
half  of  it  is  counted,  under  less  advantageous  conditions,  a  sufficient 
margin.  In  the  Pocahontas  mine  the  hauling  is  done  with  a  locomotive, 
which  takes  the  coal  on  the  main  gangways  and  hauls  it  at  a  very  low 
cost  (said  to  average  6  cents  a  ton)  to  the  railroad  tipples.  As  deadwork 
in  so  large  a  bed  is  done  for  the  most  part  at  very  little  over  “breast” 
prices,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  even  12^  cents  instead  of  25  could  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  these  items. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  cost  with  that  in  mining  large  beds  in 
Nova  Scotia,  the  only  competitive  foreign  field.  At  these  collieries  the 
cost  in  1890  was  and  now  is  about  $1.20  to  $1;50  a  ton  of  2,240  lbs.*  or 
about  double  the  cost  at  Pocahontas,  and  at  most  of  the  Cumberland,Md., 
and  Clearfield,  Pa.,  collieries.  The  following  itemized  cost  sheet  for  one 
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of  the  large  Nova  Scotia  collieries  in  May,  1893,  shows  how  this  cost  is 
made  up. 

Month  of  May,  1892. 


Cost. 

Department.  per  ton. 

Underground:  Cents. 

Cutting  and  loading .  47.91 

Tardageand  butts .  4.81 

Overmen  and  deputies .  2.84 

Roadmen .  1.C3 

Bottomers . 1.44 

Drivers,  tappers  and  cage  runners.  6.40 

Pump,  stable  and  furnace  men _  1.95 

Shiftmen .  7.41 

Stone  drift .  2.06 


Foreman . 77 

Banksmen .  2  89 

Screenmen .  4.41 

Engine  and  firemen .  4.52 

Watch  and  stablemen .  1.31 

Blacksmiths  .  2.22 

Carpenters .  1.35 

Laborers .  2.86 

Trucking . 31 


Department. 
Expenses : 

Coal  used  at  works . 

Office  at  mines . 

Office  at  St.  John . 

Royalty,  at  10  cents . 


Construction  and  repairs : 
Labor,  sinking . 


Cost 
per  ton. 

Cents. 

, . . .  2.48 

....  4.06 
....  1.76 

....  9  29 

1759 
. . . .  3.73 


Stores : 

Pit  timber . . 

Oils  and  waste . . . 

Engine  and  machinist  supplies 

Sundries . 

Hay,  oats  and  feed  . 

Freight  and  express . 


5.97 

.87 

.41 

1.35 

2.10 

.19 


10.92 


Cost  per  ton 


S1.2933 


'20.61 


There  are  still  cheaper  collieries  than  the  Pocahontas  in  this  country : 
in  fact,  there  are  those  where  the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  royalty,  is  below 
40  cents  a  ton,  and  where  the  miner  is  paid  for  cutting  and  loading  and 
“  putting  ”  to  the  gangway  only  25  cents  a  ton  and  earns  at  that  very 
high  wages.  There  Is,  therefore,  quite  enough  protection  provided  by 
nature  without  the  intervention  of  tariff  to  make  our  coal  mining  safe 
against  Nova  Scotia  or  any  other  country,  and  to  give  our  industries  the 
advantage  of  the  cheapest  fuel  in  the  world — unless,  indeed,  the  prices 
be  advanced  by  artificial  means,  such  as  combinations  and  “corners.” 
We  shall  revert  to  this  interesting  subject  again,  and  give  the  details  of 
cost  of  producing  coal  in  this  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


LABOR  ABD  ORDER. 


In  preceding  articles  I  have  sufficiently  emphasized  the  importance  of 
punishing  violations  of  law  committed  in  the  name  of  “labor.”  Some  re¬ 
marks  will  now  be  offered  concerning  the  prevention  and  resistance  of 
violence,  such  as  often  accompanies  “labor”  disturbances.  We  are  justly 
enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  loyalty,  alacrity,  patience  and  courage  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  citizen  soldiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  when 
called  to  protect  life  and  property.  In  this  State,  there  is  but  one  dis¬ 
cordant  note  in  the  general  approbation  bestowed  upon  the  Governor  and 
the  patriotic  National  Guard.  Some  of  the  “labor  leaders”  have  ven¬ 
tured  the  cavil,  that  Governor  Flower  called  out  too  many  troops.  Only 
500  strikers,  they  say,  at  any  time  ;  and  8,000  soldiers  sent  to  Buffalo!  It 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  refute  this  silly  criticism,  if  it  did  not  in¬ 
volve  considerations  likely  to  arise  again— in  fact,  characteristic  of  such 
occasions— which  deserve  comment. 

1.  In  all  such  cases,  when  violence  breaks  out,  it  is  disclaimed  by  the 
leaders  of  “organized  labor,”  and  charged  to  a  dangerous  element  of  the 
population  with  which  they  are  not  connected,  and  which  they  say  they 
cannot  control.  Such  an  element  unquestionably  exists,  and  must  be 
taken  into  account.  In  cities  like  Buffalo,  it  may  be  numbered  by  thous¬ 
ands,  including  as -it  does  all  the  professional  rogues  and  ruffians,  >i’ho 
find  either  plunder  or  pleasure  in  destructive  mischief,  together  with  the 
ignorant,  who  are  excited  by  vague  desires  of  revenge  for  fancied  so¬ 
cial  wrongs.  If,  as  Mr.  Sweeny  protested,  the  strikers  had  nothing  to 
to  with  the  lawless  violence,  pray  what  had  the  number  of  strikers  to  do 
with  the  means  necessary  for  preventing  and  suppressing  violence  ‘i 

2.  The  work  of  our  troops  at  Buffalo  did  not  consist  in  the  quelling  of 
an  actual  riot,  or  in  interference  of  any  kind  with  a  strike,  but  in  patrol¬ 
ling  some  600  miles  of  railway  tracks,  contained  in  an  area  of  70  square 
miles.  At  any  unprotected  point  of  this  vast  complex,  life  and  property 
were  in  peril  from  scoundrels  who,  undeterred  by  Mr.  Sweeny’s  disap¬ 
proval,  were  bent  on  burning  cars,  misplacing  switches,  pulling  out 
coupling  pins,  placing  obstructions  on  tracks,  and  the  like.  The  ^<,000 
soldiers  were  kept  busy  enough,  until  that  midniglit  when  the  strike  was 
“  declared  off.”  They  began  to  go  home  the  next  day  ;  for  the  outlaws 
whom  Mr.  Sweeny  could  not  control  in  any  other  way,  instantly  became 
hu'mless  when  he  issued  that  order.  But  whether  there  were  thousands 
of  them  or  only  a  couple  of  hundred,  the  protection  of  the  property  ex¬ 
posed  was  not  excessive. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  and  continuously  down  to  the  very 
last  hour,  the  leaders  boasted  that  they  could,  and  if  “  necessary”  would, 
tie  up  through  sympathetic  strikes  every  railroad  in  the  State  ;  and  the 
final  act  of  the  performance  was  a  secret  conference  with  the  heads  of 
several  other  labor  organizations,  professedly  held  to  decide  whether  this 
should  be  done.  True,  Mr.  Sweeny  failed  to  persuade  the  other  leaders, 
and  their  good  sense  prevented  the  extension  of  the  trouble.  But  should 
the  Governor  of  the  State  have  waited,  before  massing  troops  at  Buffalo, 
until  it  had  become  impossible  to  transport  them  ? 

4.  Finally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prompt  display  of  overwhelming 


power  cowed  the  disorderly  element,  and  prevented  bloody  collision. 
What  might  easily  have  become  an  open  riot,  in  the  presence  of  a  smaller 
force,  became  at  once  a  mere  series  of  petty  individual  offenses.  Our  boys 
received,  here  and  there,  what  one  of  them  called  his  “baptism  of  fire¬ 
brick”  ;  but  we  are  all  glad  they  experienced  nothinsr  worse  ;  and  we  do 
not  sympathize  with  those  who  profess  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
send  a  smaller  number  of  soldier-s,  so  that  there  could  have  been  a  fair 
fight !  Whenever  the  National  Guard  is  called  upon,  both  wisdom  and 
humanity  require  that  it  should  appear  in  such  imposing  strength  at  the 
outset  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  fighting  at  all. 

These  considerations,  as  I  have  said,  apply  to  nearly  all  cases  of  extend¬ 
ed  srikes,  involving  scattered  and  exposed  property.  But  the  satisfaction 
with  which  w'e  contemplate  the  outcome  in  the  Buffalo  matter  cannot  ob¬ 
scure  our  conviction  that  the  use  of  State  troops  as  private  watchmen  is 
not  going  to  be  practicable  as  a  general  rule.  The  impressive  object  lesson 
given  at  Buffalo  cannot  be  repeated  indefinitely.  The  means  are  too  costly. 
In  a  w’ord,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  economical  conditions 
which  have  led,  in  history,  to  the  employment  of  mercenary  bands  of 
professional  soldiers,  or  the  creation  of  standing  armies.  A  standing 
army  of  State  police  ( like  the  Coal  and  Iron  Police  of  Pennsylvania)  is 
perhaps  the  least  objectionable  device  of  that  kind.  But  for  the  simple 
work  of  guarding  property  against  individual  incendiaries,  thieves  and 
marauders,  the  very  best  means  is  that  which  our  fathers  contemplated 
when  they  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  the  right  to  bear  arms.  Why 
should  not  railway  companies,  so  long  as  there  is  no  organized  and  open 
riot,  protect  their  own  cars,  tracks  and  shops,  hiring  their  own  watchmen 
to  do  it  'i 

This  is  what  the  New  York  Cential  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company 
did  in  the  last  great  strike  upon  its  lines.  But  the  other  day,  when  again 
(though  less  extensively)  threatened,  it  instantly  appealed  to  the  State. 
The  reason  is,  that  in  the  meantime  the  “  anti-Pinkerton”  law  had  been 
passed.  As  corporations  are  the  creatures  of  the  legislature,  and  have  no 
rights  except  what  are  conferred  by  statute  and  may  be  by  statute  taken 
away,  it  is  doubtless  not  unconstitutional  to  forbid  their  doing  what  indi¬ 
vidual  owners  of  property  are  unconditionally  authorized  to  do.  And 
certainly  corporations  are  not  likely  to  contest  the  matter.  It  is  altogether 
too  great  a  benefit  to  them.  They  can  now  fold  their  hands  and  hold 
the  State  responsible.  But  how  the  taxpayers  will  like  this  favor  shown 
funder  the  pretense  of  a  stern  i)rohibition)  toward  corporations,  remains 
to  be  seen.  Not  improbably,  there  will  be  some  disposition  to  inquire 
what  grounds  existed  for  the  anti-Pinkerton  legislation,  as  well  as  to  con¬ 
sider  its  actual  and  probable  effects. 

Such  an  inquiry  might  divide  itself  into  three  branches  :  1.  Is  there 
anything  necessarily  injurious  to  society  in  the  employment  of  private 
watchmen  by  corporations  ?  2.  If  such  a  course  is  permissible,  is  there 
any  reason  a  priori  for  forbidding  a  corporation  to  do  what  an  individual 
property  owner  can  do,  when  in  need  of  extra  watchmen  for  a  temporary 
emergency,  namely,  engage  men  of  guaranteed  experience  and  fidelity, 
through  a  responsible  agency  ?  3.  Is  there  any  proof  of  actual  abuses, 
outrages  or  evils,  attributable  to  the  acts  of  the  Pinkertons  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  in  this  capacity  ? 

To  the  first  and  second  questions,  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  No,  It 
is  manifestly  impossible  for  a  corporation  to  employ  continuously  so  many 
watchmen  as  it  may  need  in  a  special  crisis.  Nor  can  a  corporation  intrust 
the  protection  of  its  property  exclusively  to  its  ordinary  employes,  since 
the  chief  emergency  requiring  special  guards  is  caused  when  the  employes 
wholly  or  in  large  numbers  abandon  their  duty.  At  such  a  time  it  is  not 
only  better  for  the  corporation  and  its  property,  but  also  for  the  commu¬ 
nity,  that  the  necessary  special  watchmen  should  be  trusty  men,  ac¬ 
customed  to  that  particular  business  ;  not  ignorant  of  their  responsibility 
under  the  law  ;  and  not  liable  to  be  led  away  by  excitement.  For,  it  must 
be  remembered,  the  legal  position  of  a  private  watchman  is  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  He  may  resist  the  invasion  of  his  employer’s  property  by  force  of 
arms,  even  to  the  killing  of  the  invader  ;  but  he  can  wage  no  aggressive 
war,  make  no  reprisals,  in  short,  do  nothing  not  necessary  to  his  duty  of 
defense  ;  and  for  every  act  he  is  held  to  a  responsibility  much  more  strict 
than  that  of  a  regular  policeman  or  soldier.  One  would  naturally  expect 
that  practiced  watchmen  would  be  far  less  likely  to  become  angry  or 
fiustered,  and  to  provoke  or  commit  unnecessary  bloodshed,  than  un¬ 
trained  men,  suddenly  recruited  for  such  service. 

To  the  third  question,  it  must  be  answered,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  that  the  actual  record  of  the  Pinkerton  watchmen  confirms  the  ex¬ 
pectation  just  stated.  I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  one  of 
these  men  was  proved  to  have  overstepped  the  line  of  strict  defensive  duty. 
They  have  been  cool,  prudent,  brave  and  incorruptibly  faithful;  and  cor¬ 
porations  cannot  reasonably  be  forbidden,  on  any  ground  furnished  by 
the  Pinkerton  record,  from  employing  such  expert  and  trustworthy 
guards,  to  prevent  the  wrecking  of  railway  trains,  or  the  burning  and 
sacking  of  shops  and  offices.  The  very  prominence  of  this  agency  is  due 
to  the  excellence  which  has  won  the  confidence  of  business  men. 

Some  may  even  think  that  the  same  excellence  is  the  cause  of  the  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  “  Pinkertons,”  which  has  been  so  loudly  expressed.  But  that 
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feeling  is  doubtless  intensified  by  the  operations  of  the  agency  in  its  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  detective  department.  The  Pinkerton  detectives  have  pene¬ 
trated  the  secret  councils  of  the  Mollie  Maguires,  the  Anarchists,  and  all 
other  conspiracies  against  order  and  law.  They  are  now  testifying  in 
Idaho  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  unlawful  plans  and  deeds  of  such  con¬ 
spirators.  The  Pinkerton  agency  is  honorably  distinguished  by  its  invari¬ 
able  refusal  to  touch  divorce  cases  or  private  scandals ;  to  compromise 
with  thieves  or  be  a  party  to  such  compromises ;  to  accept  or  permit 
its  men  to  accept  special  rewards.  It  is,  moreover,  never 
vindictive.  Oa  the  contrary,  its  founder  was  notoriously  an  active 
helper  of  discharged  convicts  who  desired  to  live  honest  lives  ;  and  the 
same  spirit  still  animates  the  office.  These  and  other  well  known  facts 
are  mentioned  in  justice  to  a  concern  just  now  subject  to  much  hasty 
condemnation.  But  such  agencies  will  continue  to  exist,  whatever  may 
become  of  this  one.  While  criminals  run  away  and  hide,  or  secret 
leagues  plot  crime,  detectives  will  be  necessary.  This  separate  function 
of  the  Pinkertons,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  business  of  sup¬ 
plying  private  watchmen  ;  and,  returning  to  that  subject,  I  would  say  in 
conclusion,  by  way  of  summary,  that  I  am  unable  to  see  any  valid  reason 
for  releasing  corporations  from  the  ordinary  duty  of  guarding  their  own 
property,  by  forbidding  them  from  hiring  the  best  men  they  can  get  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  that  responsibility 
back  upon  them,  where  it  used  to  test,  so  that  the  National  Guard  could 
be  reseived  for  service  only  in  the  presence  or  prospect  of  actual  mob 
violence.  R,  W.  R. 


NEW  PJELTCATIONS. 


A  Text  Book  of  FIxperimental  Engineering  for  engineers  and  for 
Students  in  Engineering  Laboratories.  B.v  Rolla  C.  Carpenter,  C.  E.  M’  M. 
E.  I’rofessor  of  Flxnerimental  Engineering,  Cornell  Un  iversity.  J  ohn 
Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York,  1892  694  pages,  price  $6. 

The  present  work  is  a  third  edition  of  “Notes  to  Mechanical  Labratory 
Practice,”  published  in  1890.  The  book  has  been  rewritten  and  very 
much  enlarged.  The  earlier  editions  were  prepared  especially  for  the 
use  of  students  in  the  laboratory  of  experimental  engineering  in  Sibley 
College,  Cornell  University,  but  the  enlarged  work  is  also  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  practicing  engineer,  as  a  reference  book,  since  it  contains  the 
principal  standard  methods  in  use  for  testing  materials,  engines  and  ma¬ 
chinery. 

In  chapter  I.,  the  author  discusses  the  reduction  of  experimental  data, 
showing  the  application  of  the  method  of  least  squares  for  determining 
the  probable  error  of  a  result,  the  deduction  of  empirical  formula  from 
observed  data,  and  the  use  of  graphic  methods  for  recording  and  studying 
observations.  Chapter  II.  treats  of  the  slide  rule,  various  forms  of 
planimeters  and  averaging  instruments,  micrometers,  etc.  Strength  of 
materials,  testing  machines,  and  their  accessories,  and  methods  of  toting 
materiaisof  construction  occupy  four  chapters,  or  over  100  pages.  Chapter 
VI.  relates  to  friction  and  the  testing  of  lubricants,  and  description  of  oil 
testing  machines. 

Dynamometers,  prony  brakes,  etc.,  are  treated  of  in  chapter  VIT., 
which  illustrates  and  describes  several  forms,  such  as  the  strap  brake,  the 
Alden,  Morin,  Lewis,  Batchelder,  Webber,  Emerson  and  Van  Winkle 
dynamometers.  Chapter  VIII.  discusses  the  measurements  of  liquids  and 
gases,  and  their  fiow  through  orifices  and  pipes,  also  meters,  anemometers, 
etc.,  and  chapter  IX.  hydraulic  machinery,  such  as  water  wheel  pumps, 
etc.  These  chapters  constitute  parti.,  averaging  about  half  the  bulk  of  the 
book.  Part  II.  consists  of  13  chapters,  and  is  devoted  to  methods  of  test¬ 
ing  of  steam  and  other  engines,  boilers,  fuels,  etc.  Indicators,  calori¬ 
meters.  draft  gauges  and  other  instruments  used  by  the  steam  engineer 
are  described  at  length.  About  60  pages  of  useful  tables  are  given  in  con¬ 
clusion. 

The  work  is  well  indexed  and  paragraphed,  and  is  handsomely  printed. 
It  will  prove  a  valuable  reference  book  in  an  engineer’s  library,  and  will 
be  especially  useful  to  engineering  students. 

Dynamometers  and  The  Measurement  of  Power.  A  treatise  on  the 
Construction  and  Application  of  Dynamometers,  with  a  Description  of  the 
Methods  and  Apparatus  employed  in  Measuring  Water  Power.  By  John  J. 
Flather,  Ph.  B.,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Purdue 
University.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York.  206  pages. 

This  little  work  presents  in  convenient  form  for  the  use  of  students  and 
engineers  a  description  of  the  construction  and  principles  of  action  of  the 
various  types  of  dynamometers  employed  in  the  measurement  of  power. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  articles  recently  published  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Machinist.  In  addition  to  such  description  it  treats  incidentally  of 
the  friction  and  power  of  machine  tools,  belts,  etc.,  and  of  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  water  power. 

The  forms  of  dynamometers  considered  are  practically  all  of  those  in 
common  use,  old  forms  described  in  the  text  books,  but  which  are  now  no 
longer  used,  being  omitted.  In  general  the  work  is  altogether  commend¬ 
able,  but  there  are  a  few  slips  which  may.  be  corrected  in  the  next  edition. 
On  page  73  the  words  “moment  of  fiexure”  are  used  for  “moment  of 
inertia,”  and  the  first  formula  does  not  follow  as  stated  from  the  con¬ 
ditions  given.  On  page  76  the  principle  of  the  Batchelder  dynamometer 
is  stated  in  a  manner  which  is  not  very  clear  and  not  strictly  correct. 
In  speaking  of  the  Webb  dynamometer  the  author  says  :  “  There  is  no 
other  dynamometer  in  which  the  accidental  errors  may  not  cover  up  or 
reverse  the  results  ;  this  is  the  natural  result  of  the  simplicity  of  principle 
and  construction  of  this  dynamometer.”  It  would  probably  more  accu¬ 
rately  express  the  author’s  ideas  to  say  that  the  defects  of  the  other  dyna¬ 
mometers  are  the  natural  result  of  their  own  lack  of  simplicity  ;  it  is  not 
apparent  how  the  simplicity  of  the  Webb  dynamometer  can  cause  errors 
in  other  instruments. 

Rrofessor  Flather  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  struck  out  of  the 


broken  track  of  the  ordinary  technical  text-book  writers,  and  given  us  a 
monograph  upon  a  subject  upon  which  no  one  hitherto,  as  far  as  we 
know,  has  written  a  wuole  book.  We  trust  he  will  continue  bis  re¬ 
searches  upon  the  same  subject,  and  in  a  new  edition,  a  few  years  hence, 
give  us  more  experimental  results,  and.  if  possible,  a  description  of  a 
more  conveaient  and  generally  useful  transmitting  and  recording  dy¬ 
namometer  than  any  that  has  yet  been  brought  into  use.  The  engineer¬ 
ing  world  is  waiting  for  sucn  an  apparatus. 

Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Alabama  (Dr.  Eugene  A. 
Smith,  Director,  University,  Ala.i.  A  Preliminary  Report  on  a 
part  of  tue  Lower  Gold  Lieii  of  Alabama,  in  the  counties  of  Chilton, 
Coosa  and  f'allapoosa,  Dy  VV  m.  U.  Pbillips.  Puolisbed  by  the  Survey. 

The  gold  fields  of  Alabama  lie  in  these  counties,  as  also  in  the 
counties  of  Cleburne,  Clay,  Talledega,  Randolph,  Chambers  and  a  part 
of  Ehnore,  and  comprise  about  3,500  square  miles.  This  territory  is 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  such  as  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa 
Rivers,  of  considerable  size,  as  also  by  lai'ge  creeks.  Hatchet, 
Weogufifka,  HlUabee,  etc.  The  Appalachian  Mountains  have  here 
their  southwestern  termination,  the  gi-anites,  gneisses,  schists,  etc,,  of 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  range  extending  as  far  as  Wetuinpka  on 
the  Coosa  River.  The  general  shape  of  the  gold  fields  is  that  of  an 
immense  equilateral  triangle  of  90  miles  to  the  side,  connecting  the 
points  Calera,  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railway,  30  miles  south 
of  Birmingham;  Tallapoosa,  Georgia,  on  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railway, 
and  Columbus,  Georgia,  on  the  Columbus  &  Western  Railway'.  The 
most  westerly'  point  at  Avhich  gold  has  been  found  is  on  Mulberry 
Creek,  in  Chilton  Co.,  12  miles  west  of  Clanton,  a  station  on  the 
L.  &  N.  Ry.  From  this  place  to  the  Alabama-Georgia  line,  a  distance 
of  about  100  miles,  gold  is  found,  sparaely,  in  a  great  num^r  of  small 
streams,  and  in  workable  amount  in  many  quartz  seams. 

No  considerable  operations  have  been  conducted  in  any  part  of  the 
field,  with  the  exception  of  Clay  and  Cleburne  counties,  for  30  years. 
Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  California  gold  fields  and  for  a  few  years 
thereafter,  great  activity'  was  shoAvn  in  the  county  of  Chilton  at  the 
Rippatoc  Mine;  in  Tallapoosa  at  Silver  Hill  and  Gregory  Hill  and  be¬ 
tween  Hillabee  Creek  and  Goldville;  in  Coosa  Co.,  along  Weogulfka 
Creek;  in  Cleburne  Co.,  at  Abacoochee;  and  in  some  other  less  im¬ 
portant  places.  The  work  was  confined  to  the  gravel  almost  entirely. 
The  quartz  seams  were  merely  scratched,  enough  having  been  done 
to  show  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  were  of  profitable  richness.  The 
assays  of  the  quartz  samples  taken  between  Hillabee  Creek  and 
Goldville.  including  the  Jones  Pits,  beyond  Goldville,  show  a  value 
varying  from  $2  to  $58.G7  per  ton.  Four  samples  from  Hog  Mt., 
Tallapoosa  Co.,  gave  results  varying  from  $6.20  to  $58.67  per  ton. 
Two  samples  from  Silver  Hill,  Tallapoosa  Co.,  gave  $8.56  and  $104.98 
respectively.  One  sample  from  Gregory  Hill,  Tallapoosa  Co.,  gave 
$6.30,  and  one  from  Blue  Hill,  close  to  Gregory  HUl,  $8.46.  Two 
samples  from  Alum  Bluff,  Coosa  Co.,  gave  .$15.43  and  $7.33  respec¬ 
tively,  and  one  from  Rockford,  Coosa  Co.,  $12.40. 

Dr.  Phillips,  who  has  had  several  years’  experience  with  similar  ores 
in  North  and  South  Carolina,  thinks  that  some  of  the  quartz  seams 
of  Tallapoosa  Co.  are  very  favorably  located  for  cheap  mining  and 
milling.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  seams  lying  on  and  near 
Hillabee  Creek. 

The  gold,  now  carried  free  by  the  quartz  in  the  upper  levels,  will 
doubtless  be  carried  by  quartz  and  sulphuret  in  depth,  but  appendix 
A  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  Thies  Chlorination  System,  so 
successfully  applied  to  such  ores  at  the  Phoenix  Mine  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Haile  in  South  Carolina. 

To  many  of  our  readers  it  avUI  doubtless  be  a  surprise  that  Alabama, 
known  as  an  iron  State,  has  resources  that  could  place  it  also  among 
the  gold  producers.  The  Geological  Survey  will  pursue  the  investiga¬ 
tion  until  all  that  can  be  knoAvn  as  to  the  gold  fields  of  the  State 
be  laid  before  the  public.  We  await  with  interest  the  completion  of 
the  work.  To  .judge  from  the  preliminary  report  there  must  be  oc¬ 
curences  of  gold  ores  in  Alabama  well  worth  attention.  A  fine  climate, 
an  abundant  supply  of  good  water,  extensive  forests  of  hard  wood  and 
pine,  and  easy  accessibility  render  the  gold  fields  of  Alabama  by  no 
means  imattractive  to  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  gold  mining  with¬ 
out  spending  a  great  deal  of  money.. 
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In  sending:  books  for  notice,  will  publishers,  for  their  own  sake  and  for  that 
of  book  buyers,  give  the  retail  price  P  These  notices  do  not  supersede  re¬ 
view  in  another  page  of  the  Journal. 


Annual  Tteport  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas  for  1892:  Vol  L  The 
Iron  Deposits  of  Arkansas,  by  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.  Published 
by  the  Survey,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 1892.  Pages,  153.  Illustrated. 

Electric  Lighting  Specifications  for  the  Use  of  Engineers  and  Architects 
By  E.  A.  Merrill.  Published  by  the  W.  J.  Johnston  Co.,  Ltd.,  New 
York,  1^.  Pages  176.  Price,  $1.^. 

Handbook  for  the  Department  of  Geology  in  the  JJ.  S.  National  Museum, 
Part  1.  Geogmosy.— The  Material  of  the  Earth’s  Crust.  By  George  P. 
Merrill.  Published  by  the  Government,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1892. 
Pages,  61.  Illustrated. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  1889  and  1890.  Ry  David  T.  Day. 
Published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1892.  Pages  671. 

The  Mining  Laws  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  ttrith  a  Short  Explanaiion  of 
Their  Application  and  Official  Forms  for  Notices,  Denouncements 
and  Applications  for  Title.  Translated  and  edited  bv  Charles  Bull- 
man,  M.  E.  Published  by  the  Scientific  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  1892.  Pages,  107.  Price  $1.50. 
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OOEBEBPONDEHOB. 


We  invite  correspondence  upon  matters  of  interest  to  the  indnstries  of  mining  and 
metallurgy.  Uommumcations  snould  invariably  be  accompanied  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writ<»'.  Initials  only  will  be  published  when  so  requested. 

All  letters  should  be  euldressed  to  the  M  AM  AGING  EDITUH. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  lor  the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


The  Aggregate  Molecular  Surface  in  One  Cubic  Inch. 

Editor  Engineerino  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir :  The  fact  brought  out  in  Mr.  ClmrcU’s  recent  letter  is  of  course 
an  interesting  one,  but  unfortunately  the  premises  and  calculations  are  by 
no  means  correct. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  William  Thomson  estimates  the  number  of  molecules 
in  one  cubic  inch  of  gas  at  10’“*.  He,  however,  does  not  say  that  they 
touch  one  another  ;  in  fact  such  a  supposition  is  impossible,  for  where 
would  be  the  molecular  bomoardment  wliicli  produces  heat  if  every  mol¬ 
ecule  were  wedged  in  lightly  among  its  neighbcisr  Then,  again,  in  the 
calculation  Mr.  Church  assumes  that  each  molecule  is  a  sphere,  but  takes 
its  volume  to  be  equal  to  10**  of  1  cu.  in.  This  volume  is  of  course  the 
volume  of  a  cube  wTiose  side  measures  10**  in. 

On  the  hypothesis  that  eacn  molecule  touched  twelve  neighbors  it 
would  need  too  long  a  calculation  to  ascertain  the  exact  diameter  and  sur¬ 
face  of  each,  and  from  that  the  total  area  of  all  the  lo**  molecules.  In 
general  terms,  however,  the  proposition  may  be  stated  thus:  It  there  is  a 
sphere  of  diameter  a,  Its  area  is  n  a if  now  we  till  it  w’iih  a:®  spheres 

each  of  ^  diameter,  then  the  area  of  each  small  sphere  is  it  J,  and  the 

total  area  of  the  ar*  spheres  will  be  n  a;*  J-  The  total  area  of  the 

spheres  will  thus  vary  with  the  ®  power  ot  the  number  of  spheres.  If  we 
make  x  very  great,  then,  though  the  total  volume  of  the  spheres  can 
never  exceed  tne  volume  ot  the  inclosing  sphere,  the  total  superlicial  area 
of  the  spheres  becomes  very  great  also.  Ii  w’e  maxe  x  intinite  the  total 
area  of  the  inhnitely  smah  spheres  is  mhuiiely  great. 

New'  Yoke,  Sept.  let.  18a;i.  EDWARD  WALKER. 


hlitrogen  and  Water. 

Ediior  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir:  “Coutie’s  contiibutiou  to  the  Aletallui'gy  of  Iron  and  St^T’ 
should  be  the  title  of  a  httle  pamphlet  issued  by  William  Coutie,  Troy 
N.  Y.,  instead  of  “Kiti'ogen  and  Water,  or  the  Water  Atoms  and  Their 
Kevelatious,”  as  he  thus  obscm'es  under  an  abstruse  phraseology,  a 
discussion  which  should  interest  every  hon  and  steel  worker  in  the 
country,  if  what  he  allinns  be  true. 

W  hen  we  are  told  to  apply  “this  same  rule  in  the  same  way  to  coal,” 
without  being  told  what  the  rule  is  or  what  the  way  is,  how  can  we  be 
prepared  to  believe  that  coal  “becomes  the  phosphorus  of  iron?”  Or 
that  under  its  benign  influence  gi-aphite  becomes  a  nitrate  of  cyanogen? 
Or  that  “common  phosphorus  (it  would  be  very  uncommon  phosphorus 
that  would  demean  itself  thus)  becomes  a  hydinte  of  coal?”  Or  that 
“sulphur  becomes  a  hydi'ate  of  the  sulphur  of  iron?”  Or  that  “the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  rule  will  convert  the  manufacture  of  iron  into  a 
^icuce  as  well  as  an  art,  and  give  it  a  truth,  an  honor  and  a  dignity 
it  can  never  otherwise  attain?”  It  must  be  a  powerful  rule  that  will 
do  all  these  things,  but  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  way  in  which 
the  rule  is  to  be  applied  would  influence  the  result  no  little. 

I  have  thought  that  perhaps  this  rule  was  concealed,  in  certain  dark 
sayings,  such  for  instance  as  “an  atom  of  nickel  is  simply  an  atom  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen  wuth  its  one  atom  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  one 
of  ammonia,  and  an  atom  of  platinum  is  simply  one  of  caesium  with 
the  same  hydrogen  atom  replaced  by  one  of  zinc.”  And  that  nature 
in  her  every  day  practice  converts  common  air  into  silver,  platinum 
and  gold  (she  would  certainly  deserve  her  Sunday  afternoons  out  after 
such  week-day  labors).  He  informs  us  that  “all  the  heavy  elements  are 
formed  almost  directly  out  of  nitrogen  and  nitrogen  gas;”  and  imparts 
many  other  items  of  mformation  equally  exhilarating.  But  as  to  the  rule 
by  which  these  wonders  are  to  be  wrought,  he  is  unfortunately  silent. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  iron  ore  that  is  charged  into  a  blast  furnace  is 
not  the  source  of  the  pig  iron  that  flows  from  the  tapping-hole.  It  may 
be  only  the  essential  part  of  the  aforesaid  rule  by  the  operation  of 
wliich  the  nitrogen  in  the  blast  is  transformed,  transmuted,  translated, 
transmogrified,  transanything  so  that  w'e  get  Bessemer  or  No.  1  P. 
A  distinction,  however,  is  made  between  nitrogen  and  nitrogen  gas,  for 
we  are  told  that  “the  last  and  most  resultant  discovery  of  all  is  that 
nitrogen  gas  is  a  hydrate  of  nitrogen,  having  the  atomic  form, 
NjHNj.*’  And  “nitrogen  itself  is  composed  of  seven  atoms  of 
hydrogen.”  This  seems  to  dispose  of  the  suspicion  that  No.  1  P.  iron 
may  he  only  a  condensed  form  of  nitrogen. 

William  B.  Phillips. 


A  Hint  to  the  Friends  of  Silver. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

In  yom  issue  for  Sept.  3d,  inst.,  when  treating  of  the  forthcoming 
International  Monetary  Conference  on  the  “silver  question,”  you  say 
truly,  “that  what  is  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  is  equally  to 

tlie  interest  of  all  the  great  commercial  nations, . and 

to  none  more  tlian  Great  Britain.” 

The  difficulty  before  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  at 
the  Conference  will  be  to  carry  conviction  on  this  point. 

While  our  annual  purchases  of  54,000,000  line  ounces  of  silver  continue 
and  the  tkmgressional  representation  from  both  parties  Inumbers 
many  advocates  of  “free  coinage,”  the  other  nations  will,  naturally, 
stand  aside,  and  allow  this  country  to  work  out  a  solution  of  its  polit¬ 
ico-monetary  problem  whose  political  phase  has  been  assumed  rather 
on  sectional  tlian  on  party  lines.  The  United  States’  arguments  will 
be  received  cum  grano  salis.,  “the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought.” 
and  the  concensus  of  opinion,  as  I  gather  it  from  the  financial  Journals, 
foreign  and  domestic,  seems  to  be  that  the  Conference  will  resolve 


itself  into  “an  academic  discusion  of  the  silver  question”  and  end 
without  practical  result. 

If  om’  Goveimuent  silver  purchases  were  stopped,  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  nations  advised  that,  while  tliis  country  desires  the  rehabil¬ 
itation  of  silver  as  a  money  metal,  and  seeks  co-operation  accordingly, 
and  that  if  the  gi’eat  nations  detennine  that  gold  alone  shall  be  the 
metallic  base,  the  United  States  will  accept  the  verdict  and  “de¬ 
monetize”  silver,  except  for  subsidiaiy  coinage,  the  position  of  our 
representatives  would  be  greatly  strengthened  and  some  solution  of 
the  intenninable  “silver  question”  might  be  expected. 

“Free  coinage  ’  is  probably  as  dead  an  issue  as  its  predecessor, 
“greenbackism.”  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  favorable  to  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  silver  purchases.  Will  not  the  friends  of  silver  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  miite  in  the  movement,  thus  placing  the  nation  in 
tlie  best  possible  position  at  the  Conference,  rather  than  to  preserve 
the  status  quo  uutil  the  failure  of  the  Conference  shall  have  en¬ 
couraged  the  anti-silver  men,  and,  very  likely,  bring  permanent  “de¬ 
monetization”  as  the  cutcoiue? 

Can  not  you,  w'ho  so  ably  refuted  the  “free  coinage’”  heresy,  take 
up  the  cudgels  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  “Sherman  Law  of  1890,” 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference?  Very'  truly  yom-s, 
RkfokmClvb,  New  Yoke,  Septembers.  1893.  R.  V.  Du  BoiS. 

The  Royalty  on  Canadian  Nickel. 

Ediior  Engineering  and  mining  Journal  : 

Sir:  By  a  number  of  private  inquiries  from  Anieiican  minmg  men  I 
find  that  a  part  of  my  last  letter,  m  reference  to  the  royalty  on  nickel 
ores,  ii-is  been  misundei'stood,  and  1  would  therefore  like  to  explain 
the  matter  more  fully. 

The  new  mining  law  of  Ontario  w'ent  into  effect  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1891,  imposing  a  royalty  of  3  per  cent,  on  nickel,  copper  and  silver 
ores,  and  2  per  cent,  on  hon  ores,  to  be  calculated  on  the  gross  out¬ 
put  of  the  mines.  But  this  latter  clause  was  amended  last  session  of 
the  Legislatm-e  to  have  the  royalty  calculated  on  the  value  of  the  ore 
at  the  pit’s  mouth  less  the  cost  of  labor  and  explosives,  or,  in  other 
words,  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  ore  in  the  mine.  Of  com’se,  the 
royalty  applies  only  to  claims  taken  up  after  the  passing  of  the  new 
act,  or  since  the  4th  of  May,  1891,  and  is  not  to  be  charged  in  any 
case  imtil  seven  years  from  the  date  of  patent  or  lease  of  any  claim. 
By  that  time,  if  not  before  then,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
Government  will  adopt  a  more  liberal  and  progressive  mining  policy 
and  abolish  royalties  altogether. 

But  as  far  as  nickel  is  concerned,  the  new  law  need  not  affect  mining 
here  for  the  present  generation  or  the  next  fifty  years,  as  nearly  all 
the  best  nickel  properties  in  the  whole  district  were  taken  up  and 
patented  before  the  new  act  was  passed,  and  are,  therefore,  exempt 
from  royalties  in  any  shape  or  form  for  all  time.  They  were  sold 
with  an  absolute  title  to  everything  on  and  under  the  gi’ound  except 
the  pine  timber,  and  the  Government  could  not  interfere  with  them  in 
this  or  any  other  w'liy,  even  if  it  wanted  to.  They  are  private  property' 
now,  and  enough  of  them  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  original  owners 
and  unworked  to  furnish  a  dozen  new  mining  companies  with  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  ore. 

The  ore  bodies  here  are  not  superficial  deposits,  but  large  volcanic 
beds  of  unknown  but  evidently  very  great  depth.  One  of  the  mines 
is  down  to  the  eightli  level  or  about  GOO  feet,  without  any  signs  of 
the  ore  giving  out.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  the  mines  so  far  worked 
in  the  district  the  ore  bodies  have  been  found  to  improve  both  in  size 
and  grade  the  more  they  are  opened  up.  There  is  no  vein  system  on 
the  nickel  range  here,  but  in  the  township  of  Graham  there  are  several 
continuous  red  ridges,  indicating  regular  ore  beds  for  six  miles  without 
a  break.  Mr.  J.  C.  Ryan,  of  East  Sagin.aw,  Mich.,  in  stripping  a  claim 
on  one  of  these  ridges  last  week,  discovered  a  massive  bed  of  nickel 
ore  right  on  the  surface,  but  in  most  cases  the  mineral  deposits  in  this 
towmship  are  somewhat  heavily  capped  by  a  diorite  overflow.  Very 
little  development  work  has  been  done  on  this  section  of  the  range 
yet,  but  when  opened  up  there  will  imdoubtedly  be  a  number  of  very 
productive  mines  in  it. 

Nickel  City,  Auer.  27, 1F92.  A,  McCiiarLES. 


Storage  Battery  Traction  in  England.— In  Birmingham,  England, 
electric  cars  run  by  accumulators  do  not  appear  to  be  a  success.  During 
the  year  1891-2  a  loss  of  £1,679  is  reported.  The  receipts  were  £10,422, 
the  miles  run  were  188,760  and  1  382,997  passengers  w’ere  carried.  The 
loss  is  put  down  to  the  h^avy  charges  for  renewals  of  batteries.  The  total 
cost  per  mile  run  was  15-39  pence.  In  Birmingham  they  have  cable  cars, 
steam  cars,  horse  cars  and  omnibuses,  so  that  a  comparison  can  be 
made  of  their  cost.  During  the  year  1891-2  the  steam  cars  ran  1,212,624 
miles,  carried  14.659,240  passengers  and  the  total  coat  per  mile  run 
of  12‘03  pence.  The  horse  cars  and  omnibuses  ran  634.5.51  miles,  carried 
3,753,741  passengers  and  the  total  cost  per  car  mile  run  w’as  9‘96  pence. 
The  cable  cars  ran  621,210  miles,  carried  6.922,304  passengers  and  the 
total  cost  per  mile  lun  was  6-18  pence.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
accumuator  cars  compare  very  badly  with  the  remainder  and  that  the 
cable  cars  are  by  far  the  most  economical. 

English  and  American  Freight  Cars  Compared.— We  often  wonder 
why  the  English  railroads  stick  to  their  small  freight  cars  and  do  not 
adopt  the  large  cars  universally  used  in  this  country.  An  English  freight 
train  carries  a  tremendous  amount  of  dead  weight.  Mr.  Acworth,  a 
British  authority  on  railroad  statistics,  makes  the  following  comparison  : 
To  carry  329  tons  of  coal  an  English  railway  would  use  about  40  wagons, 
with  a  total  length  of  640  ft.  and  a  total  weight  of  200  tons;  an  American 
railway  would  use  about  13  wagons,  with  a  total  length  of  312  ft.  and  a 
total  weight  of  117  tons.  To  carry  329  tons  of  general  merchandise, 
English  practice  would  use,  on  the  average,  165  wagons,  with  a  total 
length  of  2,640  ft.  and  a  total  weight  of  800  tons;  American,  66  cars,  with 
a  length  of  1,.584  ft.  and  a  weight  of  660  tons.  These  figures  apparently 
show  English  railroad  managers  in  a  bad  light,  but  there  are  other  reasons, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  outweigh  the  advantages  that  would  be  obtained 
by  the  adoption  of  large  cars. 


Remarks. 


Chimney 
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Improved  Assay  Furnace  for  Bituminous  Coae. 


tra  local  traffic  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  before.  The  proposed 
electric  road  is  to  run  straight,  as  a  main  line,  and  this  could  be  carried 
out  all  the  more  easily  since  the  most  serious  grade  is  only  one-half  per 
cent.  The  trains  would  consist  of  one  or  two  coaches  having  prow¬ 
shaped  ends,  in  order  to  reduce  the  air  resistance.  The  guard  would  have 
his  place  in  a  separate  compartment  in  the  front  of  the  train,  whence  he 
could  control  the  motors  located  on  the  car  axles,  the  current  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  them  by  an  overhead  conductor.  The  coaches  would  be  lightly 
huilt,  and  each  have  accommodation  for  60  passengers  :  they  would  be 
capable  of  being  coupled  to  ordinary  trains  or  of  being  employed  to  draw 
ordinary  coaches. 

Forel  on  tho  Avalanche  at  St.  Gervais-les-Bains. — The  avalanche 
that  destroyed  the  villages  of  St.  Gervais-les-Bains,  Travet  and  Bionnay, 
according  to  Prof.  F.  A.  Forel,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  known. 
The  avalanche  came,  not  from  the  well-known  glacier  of  Bionnay,  but 
from  one  higher  up  on  the  Tetes-Rousses.  From  a  careful  study.  Prof. 
Forel  states  that  the  avalanche,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  ice  and  stone  of 
;j5,00(),000  cu.  ft.,  rushed  down  a  height  of  nearly  3,000  ft.  The  heat  dis¬ 
engaged  was  sufficient  to  melt  the  mass  and  convert  it  into  a  viscous 
mud.  This  mud  broke  suddenly  over  the  villages,  overwhelming  them 
completely,  causing  the  loss  of  150  lives.  He  describes  it  as  follows: 
“  The  mass  was  fluid  enough  to  slip  down  a  slope  of  ten  feet  in  a  hun¬ 
dred;  it  w’as  dense  enough  to  overthrow  everything  in  its  passage.  I  es¬ 
timate  that  it  spent  about  half  an  hour,  perhaps  a  little  more,  in  reaching 
the  Arve  from  the  point  of  its  fall.  In  a  few  minutes  everything  had 
gone  by,  and  there  remained  only  a  coating  of  mud,  covering  all  the 
ruins  with  its  infected  and  viscous  slime.”  It  seems  that  the  inhabitants 
did  not  dread  this  glacier,  more  especially  as  no  great  avalanche  had 
been  known  to  occur  in  that  region,  although  it  is  likely  that  this  same 
glacier  did  detach  a  few  avalanches  every  year,  which,  being  small,  did 
not  reach  the  towms.  Regarding  future  occurrences  of  a  similar  nature. 
Prof.  Forel  says  that  “  all  the  glaciers  of  the  Mont  Blanc  group  are,  at 
present,  on  the  increase,”  and  that  the  glaciers  should  be  inspected  and 
warning  given,  when  possible,  of  any  increase  in  their  rate  of  move¬ 
ment. 


This  analysis  bears  out  the  experience  of  the  mills  where  half  the  gold 
contents  of  the  ore  are  extracted  by  the  first  amalgamation  in  the  mortar 
box.  The  gold  cannot,  therefore,  be  chemically  combined  with  the 
pyrites  ;  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  more  highly  mineralized  the  ore  is 
the  richer  also  it  usually  is.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  silver  contents 
are  for  the  most  part  associated  with  the  copper-bearing  minerals,  while 
the  gold  is  enclosed  by  the  quartz,  especially  that  quartz  which  is  in  im¬ 
mediate  association  with  pyrites.  Neither  blende  nor  galena  is  an  atten¬ 
dant  upon  the  gold,  and  both  are  a  nuisance  in  the  mill. 

The  following  figures  further  illustrate  the  character  of  the  ore  ;  they 
represent  the  output  for  1890  :  150‘44  tons  of  smelting  ore,  averaging 
$92.79  per  ton  net ;  1,376'03  tons  of  concentrates,  averaging  $15.06  per 
ton  net ;  10,320‘57  tons  of  mill  stuff,  averaging  $7.42  per  ton. 

The  “smelting  ore”  simply  represents  the  heavily  sulp^huretted  ore 
picked  out  at  the  mine  and  shipped  direct  to  Denver.  The  mill  stuff 
yielded  4,766’39  oz.  of  bullion,  worth  $16.65  per  oz.  Of  the  total  tonnage 
was  mill  ore,  and  of  the  total  value  81^.  Of  concentrates  the  mill  ore 
■yielded  13^. 

Tests  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  determine  the  completeness 
of  the  extraction  at  the  mill.  Herewith  is  given  the  result  of  the  last 
one,  made  in  March,  1891 : 

A  lot  of  8,400  lbs.  was  passed  through  the  breaker  and  rolls  erected  at 
the  mine  by  the  company  for  the  particular  purpose  of  accurate  sampling. 
These  8,400  lbs.  contained  moisture,  leaving  8,064  lbs.  net. 

The  assay  gave  :  Gold,  1'85  oz.;  silver,  8*75  oz.  per  ton. 

The  contents  of  the  8,064  lbs.  were,  therefore,  7'46  oz.  of  gold  and  32‘86 
oz.  of  silver.  At  the  smelter  such  ore  would  be  worth,t  net,  $27.08  per  ton 
and  have  a  total  value  of  $109.18. 

The  ore  was  sent  down  to  the  mill  and  yielded,  after  treatment  for  18 
hours  by  five  stamps,  6'70  oz.  of  bullion,  worth  $16  per  ounce,  or  $107.20, 
and  2,325  lbs.  of  concentrates,  containing  15^  of  moisture,  leaving  1,977 
lbs.  net.t  The  assay  of  the  concentrates  gave  1’76  oz.  gold  and  10‘34  oz. 

*  In  1886,  when  in  the  management  of  this  mine. 

tSmelting  charges,  $12  per  ton  and  a  return  of  95%  of  the  gold  and  silver,  according 
to  the  New  York  quotations. 

'  ITbe  ore  therefore  contained  of  sulpburets. 


ASSAY  FURNACE  FOR  BITUMINOUS  COAL. 


VARIATIONS  IN  THE  MILLINQ  OF  GOLD  0RE3-I. 


The  furnace  for  the  plans  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  W.  Geo.  Waring, 
is  lined  with  firebrick,  and  costs  $100  to  build.  The  plan  is  the  result  of 
various  changes  and  improvements,  and  is  now'  considered  absolutely  per¬ 
fect,  but  the  dimensions  must  be  adhered  to  exactly,  as  to  internal  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  whenever  the  fire  is  to  be  allowed  to  run  doivn,  the  ash 
jiit  opening  (as  well  as  fire  door  and  fronts  of  muffles)  must  be  closed  with 
a  sheet  iron  door,  and  the  damper  in  flue  leading  to  chimney  closed  in. 
This  prevents  the  muffles  and  muffle  supports  from  cracking,  and  prolongs 
their  life  to  4  or  5  times  the  usual  duration.  A  muffle  has  been  in  constant 
use  5  months  without  cracking  in  this  furnace,  whereas  in  another  one 
the  muffle  lasted  but  one  week.  For  use  with  coke,  it  is  best  to  have  but  one 
muffle,  and  the  grate  uj)  to  within  12  in.  of  the  muffle,  w’ith  feed  door 
above,  and  walls  3  in.  wider  than  in  this  place,  for  same  sized  muffle  (7  X 
11  X  16,  with  high  sides).  The  fireplace  at  grates  is  13  in.  wide,  and  at 
base  of  lower  muffle  supports  it  begins  to  widen  out  to  17  in.  in  width  at 
base  of  lower  muffle.  The  fire  place  is  closed  by  a  sliding  door  supported 
from  a  weighted  wire  rope  running  over  a  pulley,  the  sliding  door  being 
of  fire  brick  bound  in  iron. 

Proposed  High  Speed  Electric  Boad  in  Belgium. — A  proposition 
is  on  foot  to  build  a  high  speed  electric  railw'ay  between  Antwerp  and 
Brusstds.  The  distance  between  the  tw’o  cities  is  27  miles  by  the  State 
Railway,  and  is  covered  by  the  fast  railroad  trains  in  48  to  .58  minutes. 
With  electricity  as  the  motive  power  the  journey  is  to  be  made  in  20 
minutes,  namely,  at  the  rate  of  66  miles  an  hour.  The  scheme  is  favora¬ 
bly  received  all  over  the  country,  and  t\vo  ministers  of  the  Government 
have  intimated  their  approval  of  the  same  to  its  originator.  The  State 
Railway  might  do  away  with  its  fast  trains  altogether  on  the  already  over¬ 
taxed  existing  line.  As  the  electric  trains  would  be  dispatched  in  all  the 
different  directions  every  ten  minutes,  the  service  would  amply  meet  the 
traffic  between  the  two  cities,  and  there  would  then  only  remain  the  ex- 
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Before  venturing  upon  a  criticism  of  the  methods  of  milling  it  will  be 
well  to  glance  at  the  character  of  the  ore.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  of 
the  refractory  class,  the  percentage  of  concentrates  obtained  at  the 
mills  and  the  low  grade  of  the  bullion  will  have  confirmed  this  statement. 
To  give  a  more  detailed  description  I  will  not  scatter  my  observations  over 
the  district,  but  endeavor  to  describe  the  ore  of  the  California  mine,  treated 
at  the  Hidden  Treasure  mill,  an  ore  which  is  of  a  representative  cliaracter 
and  is  the  produce  of  a  representative  mine. 

The  ore  as  sent  down  to  the  mill  consists,  roughly  speaking,  of  10  to  20^ 
metallic  sulphides,  15  to  20;?  quartz,  60  to  70;?  vein  filling  other  than  quartz. 
The  lode  matter  consists  of  an  altered  form  of  the  rocks  enclosing  the 
vein ;  the  latter  traverses  for  the  most  part  a  gneiss,  which,  however, 
alternates  with  granite  on  the  one  hand  and  mica  schist  on  the  other.  The 
filling  of  the  vein  consists,  therefore,  largely  of  feldspathic  material.  Of 
the  metallic  constituents,  the  sulphurets,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  predomin¬ 
ate.  Gray  copper  (fahlerz  or  tetrahedrite).  arsenical  pyrites  (mispickel) 
and  galena  are  also  present  in  noteworthy  proportions.  Blende  is  some¬ 
times  seen  and  chalybite  (carbonate  of  iron)  appears  occasionally. 

The  gray  copper,  which  here  is  antimonial,  is  generally  remarkably 
favorable  to  the  presence  of  gold.  This  fact  would  prove  a  valuable  index 
in  selecting  the  ore  were  it  not  so  often  confounded  with  arsenical  pyrites. 
Quartz,  especially  favorable  when  of  a  blue  tint,  is  always  associated  with 
the  pyrites  in  rich  ore. 

The  following  results  of  assays  made  by  me*  upon  a  typical  piece  of 
ore  broken  in  the  1,700  ft.  level  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  ore. 


Mineral. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Iron  pyrites . 

oz.  per  ton. 

oz.  per  ton. 

.65 

4.85 

Copper  pyrites . 

.85 

53.50 

Gray  copper . 

.90 

38.65 

Bleiide . 

(..  .16 

6.45 

White  quartz . 

3..32 

7.351 

Bluish  quartz . 

3.56 

5.84/ 

Flinty  quartz . 

.18 

1.90 

Feldspathic  gangue. . . 

•90 

2.35 

White,  coarsely  crystalline. 
Flaky,  dark  yellow. 

Chiefly  covering  the  last. 

Black;  crystalline. 

Opaque,  massive,  with  'small 
crystals  of  pyrites  throughout. 
Brown,  vitreous. 

Soft,  granular,  white. 
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silver  per  ton,  or  a  total  for  the  1,977  lbs.  of  1’74  oz.  gold  and  10  37  oz.  sil¬ 
ver.  worth  §44.03,  or,  deducting  smelter  charges,  §36.03  net. 

Let  us  compare  the  results.  The  milling  cost  was  at  the  rate  of  84  cents 
pprton.  Tliprefore  the  mill  return  was.  after  all  deductions  are  made. 
$140.85;  bullion.  $107.20;  concentrates.  $36.03;  total.  $144.23.  Deducting 
milling  c  ost  at  84  cents  per  ton .  $3  38  =  $140  85.  At  the  smelter  the  amount 
received,  owing  to  the  larger  deductions  and  charges,  reaches  the  smaller 
Slim  of  $109.1 8.  Commercially  the  mill  therefore  gave  better  returns  than 
the  smelter. 

As  a  test  of  the  mill  work  the  fieures  work  out  as  follows;  There  was 
in  the  ore  7'46  oz.  of  gold  and  32'86  oz.  of  silver.  There  was  extracted  as 
bullion  5‘25  oz.  Au..  14  oz.  Ag.:  and  in  the  concentrates  1‘74  oz.  Au..  10'22 
oz.  Ag..  or  a  total  of  6’99  oz.  Au.,  24'22  oz.  Ag.  Thus  the  mill,  including 
the  value  in  the  concentrates,  saved  93' 8f  of  the  gold  and  74'^  of  the  sil¬ 
ver.  Tlie  mill  did  not.  however,  complete  the  extraction  of  the  gold  and 
silver  in  the  concentrates,  so  that  it  actuallv  obtained  by  amalgamation 
alone  70'4'V  of  the  gold  and  42’6'r  of  the  silver. 

This  test  is  very  fairly  representative  of  the  returns  obtained  on  a  larger 
scale.  Generallv  speaking,  it  has  been  found  that  the  mill  yields  as  many 
ounces  of  base  bullion  as  there  are  ounces  of  pure  gold  in  the  ore  as  found 
by  fire  assay.  The  mill  gold  is  780  fine,  and  this  proportion  verv  nearly  rep¬ 
resents  the  percentage  extracted  bv  amalgamation.  Considering  the  fact 
that  the  Gilpin  County  ore  is  probablv  the  most  highly  charged  with  sul- 
phurets  of  any  of  the  gold-bearing  millstuff  treated  by  amalgamation  at 
the  chief  mining  centers  of  the  present  dav.  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  extraction  at  the  stamp  mills  is  exceedingly  good. 

That  this  is  so  is  due  to  the  proper  recognition  of  the  nece.ssitv  for  alter¬ 
ing  inodes  ot  treatment  in  accordance  with  differences  in  the  character  of 
the  ore  treated — the  first  principle  of  all  successful  milling.  The  Georgian 
and  Californian  types  of  stamp  batteries  were  found  unsuited  so  soon  as 
ever  the  surface  quartz  had  been  pierced  and  the  unoxidised  pvritic  ore 
was  penetrated .  The  change  from  the  fast  drop,  shallow  discharge  system 
to  that  which  has  been  described  did  not  take  place  in  a  day,  but  was  the 
outcome  of  much  hard,  persevering  experimental  work.  The  result  is  seen 
in  the  roomv  mortars,  slow  drop  and  deep  discharge  which  characterize 
the  Black  Hawk  mills. 

These  features  are  those  liest  adapted  to  the  extraction  by  amalgamation 
of  the  gold  in  the  ores  of  this  particular  district.  The  ore  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  and  it  may  l>e  added  that  in  this  locality  ordinary  panning  such  as 
that  employed  by  everv  prospector  will  give  no  “colors”  even  with 
material  which  in  the  mill  will  yield  rich  returns.*  The  gold  is  in  a  very 
finely  divided  condition  and  very  intimately  associated  with  the  uvrites. 
To  bring  about  a  separation  tine  crushing  is  a  necessity,  and  to  cause  the 
combination  of  the  gold  so  separated  with  the  mercury,  time  must  lie 
allowed  for  it  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  box  where  the  mercury 
chiefly  lies.  r 

The  slow  drop  and  deep  discharge  produce  a  pulverization  which  is  even 
finer  than  is  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  screen  openings,  for  it  is  found 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  pulp  will  pass  through  a  100-mesh  wire 
sieve.!  Of  the  finest  pulp  a  preponderating  part  is  pyrites,  which  is  thus 
crushed  smaller  than  the  rest,  because  the  deep  discharge  and  roomv 
character  of  the  mortar  allow  it  to  remain  inside  after  it  has  been  pulver¬ 
ized  to  a  size  which  would  allow  of  its  passage  through  the  screen.  This 
fact  is  of  great  assistance  in  causing  the  fine  gold  to  be  separated  from 
the  pyrites,  with  which  it  is  chieflv  associated. 

It  may  appear  an  error  to  allow  the  pulp  to  remain  inside  the  battery 
after  it  has  lieen  pulverized  sufficiently  to  allow  of  its  expulsion  through 
the  screen.  If  pulverization  were  all  that  is  aimed  at  this  would  indeed 
l)e  a  mistake,  but  the  battery  is  here  an  amalgamating  as  well  as  a  crush¬ 
ing  machine.  The  delay  which  occurs  before  the  pulp  is  expelled  en- 
aViles  the  gold  which  has  been  separated  from  the  pyrites  to  become  amal¬ 
gamated  bv  contact  first  with  the  free  mercury  introduced  by  the  feeder, 
and  secondly  by  being  splashed  against  the  plates  at  the  front  and  back 
of  the  mortar.  The  roomy  character  of  the  mortar  is  here  necessary,  for 
in  a  mortar  whose  construction  allowed  of  less  space  between  the  dies 
and  the  screen,  or  between  the  dies  and  the  back  of  the  mortar,  the  violent 
splash  of  the  pulpwould  cause  a  scouring  of  the  inside  plates,  which 
would  rapidly  remove  the  coating  of  amalgam  and  render  the  plates  use¬ 
less  as  gold  savers.  Thus  to  summarize,  the  deep  discharge  causes  a  fine 
pulverization  of  the  ore  and  the  long  interval  between  the  drops,  which  with 
a  speed  of  30  per  minute  is  noteworthy,  allows  of  the  action  of  gravity 
among  the  particles  of  the  pulp.  The  deep  discharge  and  roomy  mortar 
aid  in  preventing  the  production  of  a  too  violent  splash,  and  in  permitting 
♦  he  pulp  to  remain  inside  the  battery  until  the  amalgamation  required 
has  been  effected.  Thus  all  three  features — roomy  mortar,  long  drop  and 
deep  discharge— are  seen  to  supplement  one  another  until  the  proper  con¬ 
ditions  are  obtained. 

Black  Hawk  is  the  most  important  gold-milling  center  in  Colorado,  and 
the  group  of  machines  whose  principle  features  we  have  considered  is  in 
every  way  representative  of  the  best  milling  practice.  Among  the  fac¬ 
tors  tending  to  increase  the  cost  of  handling  the  ore  must  be  mentioned 
the  universally  bad  situation  of  the  stamp  mills.  They  are  placed  in  the 
flat  of  the  gulch  away  from  the  hillside,  the  consequent  want  of  fall 
rendering  impossible  the  erection  of  suitable  ore  bins  and  feeding  machin¬ 
ery.  This  is  a  fault  which  may  be  partially  condoned  on  the  ground  of 
their  erection  having  lieen  by  no  means  recent,  and  is  largely  due  to  the 
desire  to  utilize  as  much  as  possible  the  motive  power  in  the  creek. 

The  mills  are  out  of  date  in  being  unsupplied  with  rockbreakers.  It  is 
true  that  the  advantage  derived  from  the  use  of  a  rockbreaker  is  largely 
discounted  by  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the  mill  buildings  would 
prevent  its  being  supplemented  by  grizzlies  (or  sizing  bars)  and 
ore  bins.  At  the  Hidden  Treasure  there  were  a  few  years  ago  three 
small  rock-hreakers,  but  owing  to  the  consumption  of  motive  power  and 
the  awkwardness^  of  feeding  them  they  have  given  way  to  a  return  of  the 
more  primitive  methods  of  the  sledge-hammer. 

The  mills,  as  we  have  seen,  crush  very  slowly,  and  hence  there  is  not 
that  crying  need  for  a  rock  breaker  which  exists  in  a  Californian  or  Aus- 

*Of  course  in  this  statement  I  exclude  the  oxidized  quartz  ore  of  the  surface 
IKirtlons  of  the  veins.  | 

♦This  fact  has  already  been  explained  as  bein?  due  to  the  particular  variety  of 
wreeii  emitloyed.  | 

J  Owing  lo  (be  construction  of  the  mill  the  ore  had  to  be  shoveled  up  into  the 
breakers. 


tralian  mill  but  notwithstanding  this  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  respect 
the  Gilpin  County  batteries  are  defective,  for  apart  from  the  improvement 
in  the  feeding  which  follows  the  introduction  of  a  breaker,  the  irregular 
work  of  the  sledge  hammer  must  tend  largely  to  increase  the  strain  upon 
the  mill  machinery.  This  is  rendered  very  evident  by  noting  the  wear  and 
te.ar  of  the  shoes  and  dies,  which  in  the  mills  of  this  section  is  excessive. 

In  the  matter  of  feeding  it  is  safe  to  say  that  given  handfeeding  which 
is  conscientious,  it  is  superior  to  that  of  a  machine.  But  man  is  human, 
and  an  occasional  pipe  or  a  casual  nap  are  both  temptations  known  to 
feeders  as  to  other  men.  On  the  score  of  regular  and  accurate  feeding  the 
automatic  machine  is,  therefore,  preferable  to  the  average  man. 

Where  stamps  crush  fast  the  self-feeder  is  a  great  economy.  How  does 
this  side  of  the  question  appear  in  Gilpin  County?  We  find  that  the  low 
crushing  capacdy  of  the  mills  enables  one  man  to  keep  25  heads  supplied. 
On  the  score  of  economy  one  would  therefore,  at  first  sight,  acquit  the 
mills  of  this  district;  but  if  the  figures  are  examined  a  different  tale  is 
told.  For  75  stamps  the  cost  of  feeding  comes  to  a  total  of  $6,500  per  year, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  mill  were  supplied  with  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  tvpe  of  self-feeder,  the  cost  of  the  additional  plant  would  not  Ije  over 
$1,000.  On  the  score  of  efficiency  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  feeding 
is  regularly  and  intelligently  done,  and,  with  well-tried  workmen,  leaves 
but  little  to  be  desired.  Feeding  machines  are  of  but  little  use  unless  pre¬ 
ceded  bv  grizzlies  and  rock-breakers;  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  a 
natural  aversion  to  methods  which  are  out  of  date  and  machinery  which  is 
incomplete,  and  recognizing  the  unfortunate  position  of  the  mill  buildings, 
a  position  chosen  in  the  days  preceding  the  introduction  of  improved  labor- 
saving  appliances.  I  cannot  say  that,  either  from  a  shareholder’s  or  mill- 
man's  point  of  view,  the  arrangement  of  the  mjfls  can  be  advantageously 
altered.  When  new  mills  are  built  it  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that  the  mule 
wagon  as  a  transporting  agency  has  begun  to  give  way  to  a  steam  tram¬ 
way,  that  they  will  he  erected  in  well-chosen  sites,  giving  the  fall  requisite 
for  the  labor-saving  machines  which  have  been  tried  and  not  found  want- 
ingsince  the  days  when  the  Black  Hawk  batteries  were  first  put  up. 

The  Black  Hawk  millman  is  as  interesting  and  imp  irtant  a  feature  of 
the  milling  as  the  machine  whose  working  he  directs.  He  has  been 
trained  in  the  hest  of  schools,  that  of  experience,  and  this  factor  in  making 
him  a  good  workman  has  been  supplemented  by  the  necessities  of  a  con¬ 
tinual  watch  over  the  treatment  of  an  ore  which  is  subject  to  a  great 
variety  of  mineralogical  constitution.  Two  other  points  are  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  in  this  connection.  All  the  mills  are  to  a  more  or  less  extent  depend¬ 
ent  for  their  full  supply  of  ore  unon  mines  other  than  those  of  the  owners  of 
the  mill  itself.  The  custom  milling  which  characterizes  Black  Hawk  is  a 
power  in  making  both  projirietor  and  millman  careful  in  the  treatment  of 
the  ore  and  wide  awake  for  possible  improvements  in  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed.  Further,  the  milling  is  recognized  to  be  as  important  as  the  min- 
ring.  This  mav  seem  an  unnecessary  statement,  but  I  have  known  in¬ 
stances  where  a  good  mine  well  managed  has  owned  a  mill  whose  work¬ 
ing  has  been  under  the  direction  of  a  man  who  may  have  been  a  good 
miner,  a  good  chemist,  anything  you  will,  but  who  most  assuredly  was  a 
bad  and  inexperienced  millman.  In  Australia  I  have  seen  a  fir.'t-class  40- 
stamp  battery  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  engine  driver,  who, 
in  addition  to  attending  to  the  machine  which  gave  the  power  to  work 
the  stamps,  was  su()posed  to  have  the  general  inillwork  under  his  charge. 

In  Gilpin  County  the  work  of  management  is  not  considered  to  finish 
at  the  shaft  mouth;  on  rhe  contrary,  the  milling  demanas  the  greater  at¬ 
tention.  The  millmen  are  belter  paid  than  the  mine  foremen.  The  needs 
of  the  district  have  produced  men  who  are  more  fully  conversant  with 
the  bedrock  principles  of  gold  milling  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
mining  center,  and  such  men  are  not  too  well  paid.  Custom  milling  has 
had  Its  effect  in  making  proprietors  anxious,  by  placing  good  men  in 
charge,  to  gain  the  confidence  ofthe  mining  community,  and  his  reacted 
upon  the  millmen  themselves  by  encouraging  competition  in  doing  g>x)d 
work. 

The  early  evolution  of  Gilpin  County  milling  practice  has  been  alluded 
to  in  previous  paragraphs;  it  was  an  education  and  an  experience  which 
has  left  its  traces  ution  the  district,  for  as  a  milling  center  it  leaves  an  im¬ 
pression  of  good  work  intelligently  and  conscientiously  done. 


[The  publishers  of  the  “Engineering  and  Mining  Journal”  and 
Mr.  Rickard  will  thank  the  readers  of  this  article  if  they  will 
promptly  call  a' tention  to  any  inaccuracies  or  omissions  they  may 
observe  in  it.  Correspondence  on  the  subject  is  solicited.] 


Separation  of  Tin  from  Cadmium  — Louventhal’s  method,  which  is 
the  one  commonly  used,  consists  in  oxidizing  the  stannous  chloride  in  so¬ 
lution  by  heating  it  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  sulphate  and  ammonium 
nitrate.  This  method  of  separation  requires  considerable  care,  for  the 
oxide  of  tin  precipitated  is  gelatinous  and  is  consequently  hard  to  collect 
and  thorouglily  wash.  Mr.  French,  by  using  peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  the 
oxidizing  agent,  finds  that  the  oxide  of  tin  obtained  separates  readily  from 
the  solution  and  is  easy  to  wash.  The  peroxide  is  added  to  a  nearly  neu¬ 
tral  solution,  to  which  heat  is  then  applied.  The  cadmium  remains  in  the 
filtrate,  from  which  it  can  be  precipitated  by  sodium  or  potassium  carbon¬ 
ate. 

German  Method  of  Preventing  Coal  Dust  Explosions. — In  some  of 
the  German  collieries  it  has  l>een  the  practice  to  sprinkle  water  in  the 
dusty  parts  of  the  mines  with  a  view  to  preventing  coal  oust  explosions. 
The  following  modification  of  this  process  has  recently  come  into  use  at 
some  of  the  collieries  and  is  giving  satisfactory  results.  Holes  1  metre  deep 
are  drilled  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  about  3  metres,  and  in  them 
wooden  plugs  are  tightly  inserted.  Passing  through  the  plugs  are  iron 
pipes  from  f  to  1  metre  long,  with  openings  between  2^  and  3  millimetres 
wide.  These  apertures  are  connected  with  a  pump  and  water  is  forced  in 
under  pressure.  At  the  Camphausen  colliery,  with  a  pressure  of  8  to  10 
'  atmospheres,  an  injection  through  two  tubes  during  8  hours  proved  suf- 
!  ficient  to  impregnate  6  by  1  by  H  metres.  At  the  Kreutzgraben  colliery 
water  forced  in  under  pressure  of  20  atmospheres  during  16  hours 
I  moistened  the  coal  4  metres  aliove  the  highest  hole.  In  using  this  method 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  firmness  of  the  coal  seam. 
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THE  HISTOEY  OF  BOEAX  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


^rc^•ious  to  the  year  1864  the  existence  of  borax  in  the  United  States 
was  nuknoAvn,  and  the  whole  of  our  supphes  came  from  abroad.  In 
tliose  days  its  application  for  commercial  purposes  was  compara- 
lively  limited,  and  it  was  chiefly  knooAm  as  a  ding  and  a  blacksmith’s 
flux.  Now  it  is  liirgely  used  in  welding,  as  a  preservative  for  animal 
food,  and  as  an  enamel,  while  its  uses  in  metallurgical  processes  and 
in  assaying  have  been  euonuously  extended.  Thirty  years  ago  the  im- 
l)orts  of  borax  into  this  country  overe  $145,000  to  $220,000  per  annum, 
but  in  1864,  Avhen  the  domestic  product  was  first  placed  on  the  market 
here,  the  imports  fell  to  the  yearly  value  of  $9,000.  In  the  old  days 
borax  figured  chiefly  in  diugstoros,  Avhere  it  Avas  retailed  at  25c.  an 
ounc(‘.  In  1864,  hOAA'ever,  the  price  fell  rapidly,  until  in  1872  it  was 
sold  by  the  producers  at  10  cents  a  pound.  Coming  dOAvn  to  recent 
yeai’s  Ave  may  note  tliat  the  7,589,000  lbs.  produced  in  1888  realized 
on  an  average  6  cents  a  pound,  and  that  the  eleven  million  pounds 
produced  in  1887  brought  about  5  cents  a  pound.  As  yet  the  only 
States  Avhere  borax  is  found  are  California  and  Nevada.  It  is  found 
in  several  fonns,  Avhich  chiefly  occur  as  efflorescences  from 
ancient  marshes  and  lake  l)Ottoms.  In  some  cases  it  occurs  as  tinkal 
i.  e.,  cnide  ciystals  of  sodium  biborate;  at  other  places  it  is  accompaui(*d 
l)y  other  chemicals,  such  as  sodium  chloride  and  (jarbonate  of  soda; 
another  common  form  is  borate  of  lime  imbedded  in  clay  and  sand,  and 
knoAvn  .as  ulexite  or  cotton  balls;  and  pure  borate  of  lime  in  the  fonns 
of  colenianite  and  panderniite  is  also  found  in  great  quantities.  In  the 
first  tAvo  cases  Aery  little  treatment  except  pimification  by  solution  is 
rtaiuired,  and  Avith  ulexite,  colenianite  and  pandennite  the  borate  of 


in  Nevada,  and  this  was  brought  to  Hachinhama  and  mixed  with  the 
concentrated  Avaters  of  the  lake.  The  effect  of  this  mixture  was  to 
transform  the  borate  of  lime  into  borate  of  soda,  and  to  change  the 
carbonate  of  soda  into  carbonate  of  lime. 

Borax  was  first  discovered  in  Nevada  by  Dr.  Veatch  in  1860,  and  Mr 
William  Troup  found  a  marsh  near  Columbus,  Nev.,  which  contained 
common  salt  and  iflexite  or  cotton  balls.  It  was  not.  however,  tUl  the 
year  1871  that  Mr.  Troup  rose  to  the  consciousness  that  if  the  cotton 
balls  were  mixed  Avith  carbonate  of  soda,  a  commercially  pure  borax 
was  formed.  Even  then  very  little  was  done,  and  the  Hachinhama 
people  were  allowed  to  go  on  Avithout  any  rivals,  and  this  condition  of 
affairs  was  unaltered  imtil  in  1872.  The  Teel’s  Marsh  deposits  of  crude 
borax  were  discovered  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Smith,  who  is  at  the  present  time 
the  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company.  This  borax  was  of 
an  extremely  rich  character,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  putting  it  on  the 
market. 

The  effect  of  the  competition  that  spnmg  up  between  Teel’s 
Marsh  and  Hachinhama  was  most  disastrous.  Prices  were  cut  ruth¬ 
lessly,  until  they  were  insufficient  even  to  pay  for  the  wood  used  in  the 
eAuporating  tanks.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  financial  crisis 
occurred  which  riiined  the  company  that  worked  Teel’s  M.arsh  tem¬ 
porarily,  and  the  Hachinhama  people  peiuianently.  Only  a  short  time 
elapsed  before  the  Teel’s  Alarsh  AAurks  were  in  full  sAving  again,  and 
they  have  ever  since  then  held  on  their  course  Avith  the  prosperity 
that  attends  on  careful  and  energetic  management.  The  Teel’s  Marsh 
deposit  AA'as  at  first  a  most  remarkable  sight.  The  ground  was  covered 
Avith  a  A'ast  deposit  which  had  an  appearance  not  unlike  dirty  snow  or 
chalk.  On  examining  it  closely  it  was  found  to  be  covered  Avlth  a 
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lime  is  changed  into  borate  of  soda  by  mixing  the  solution  when  hot 
Avith  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  credit  of  discovering  borax  in  the  United  States  is  due  to  Dr. 
Veatch,  Avho  noticed  in  1856  that  the  water  in  a  spring  near  Red  Bluff, 
I'eliama  Co.,  Cal.,  contained  a  small  amount  of  borax  in  solu¬ 
tion.  lie  folloAA'ed  up  this  discoverj'  by  searching  through  the  countrj' 
north  of  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  he  found  a 
lake  among  the  mountains  cailed  Clear  Lake,  AA^hose  mud  contained 
great  quantities  of  ciystals  of  borax,  lliis  lake  is  entirely  siuTounded 
by  a  circle  of  hills  and  the  Avater  has  no  outlet.  The  sceuerj'  and 
features  of  the  landscape  present  many  indications  that  the  bowl  of 
the  lake  has  at  one  time  been  the  crater  of  a  Amlcano.  When  Dr. 
Veatch  first  came  across  the  lake  it  Avas  in  the  summer  season,  and  the 
area  of  the  lake  Avas  only  about  50  acres,  and  its  depth  not  more  than 
one  foot;  but  the  appearance  of  the  banks  shoAved  that  in  Avinter  the 
lake  AA'ould  cover  at  least  200  acres.  The  uncovered  bottom  at  the  time 
of  discovery  Avas  a  mass  of  slimy  mud  emitting  a  horrible  smell,  but 
studd(‘d  all  over  Avith  groups  of  crj'stals  of  the  desireil  article.  It  Avas 
not.  lioAvever,  until  1864  that  a  company  was  formed  to  collect  these 
crystals  and  place  them  on  the  market.  The  four  succeeding  yeai-s 
Avere  bright  times  for  tlie  company,  who  grew  rich  fast,  but  an  un¬ 
expected  event  put  a  stop  to  their  undertaking,  and  suddenly  made 
the  district  an  unprofitable  one.  This  Avas  the  sinking  of  an  artesian 
Avell  AA’hose  uuAvard  floAV  of  Avater  Avas  so  great  that  Jill  attempts  lo 
plug  it  failed,  and  the  valley  consequently  became  deluged  in  Avater. 
Shortly  after  this  catastrophy  another  lake,  the  Hachinhama.  Avas  dis¬ 
covered  in  llie  same  locality,  and  Avork  AA'as  there  for  some  time. 
At  this  lake.  hoAviwer,  the  borax  did  not  crystallize  out  of  its  oaaui 
accord,  and  the  mud  had  therefore  to  be  AA'ashed  and  the  chemicals 
in  solution  extracted  by  crj'stallization.  The  borax  thus  produced  was 
largely  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  Avhich  had  to  be  washed  away 
flftenvard.  A  few  years  afterward,  in  1872,  borate  of  lime  AV'as  fovmd 
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sandy  cnist  Avhich  would  break  under  the  feet  and  reveal  an  under¬ 
structure  of  clay  and  unfathomable  slime.  This  and  many  other 
marshes  subsequently  discovered  sometimes,  in  very  wet  seasons, 
assume  the  form  of  lakes,  and  in  almost  eA'ery  case  they  are  surounded 
by  hills  which  allow  no  outlet  for  the  local  mountain  streams  except 
the  marsh  itself.  In  all  these  cases,  as  in  the  case  of  Clear  Lake,  the 
first  discovered,  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  they  are  the 
location  of  ancient  volcanoes.  It  is  even  supposed  tnat  these  volcanoes 
are  not  yet  entirely  defunct,  for  as  fast  as  the  first  crop  of  superficial 
crystals  is  removed  they  are  replaced  by  further  formations  which 
ciystallize  out  of  the  liquid  that  oozes  upward  through  the  mud  and 
clay.  At  Teel’s  Marsh  this  ooze  crystailizes  out  in  a  hard  crust  com¬ 
posed  of  borax,  carbonate  of  soda  and  common  salt,  while  at  the  San 
Bei-nardino  Company’s  marshes  in  California,  subsequently  discovered 
and  worked,  the  crust  becomes  so  hard  that  the  miners  have  to  use 
their  picks  very  forcibly.  Since  the  time  that  Teel’s  Marsh  was  first 
AA'orked  many  other  deposits  of  crude  borax,  both  in  marshes  and  other- 
AAise,  have  been  worked  Avith  profit. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  cotton  balls  or  ulexite  Avere  dis¬ 
covered  at  Columbus  and  SaltAA'ells,  Nev.,  in  1871.  Though  these  de¬ 
posits  Avere  neglected  at  first  they  were  afterward  developed,  along 
AA-lth  many  other  marshes  which  were  found  to  give  excellent  yields 
of  this,  so  to  speak,  ore  of  borax.  The  balls  vary  in  size  from  pin  heads 
to  watermelons,  and  they  occur  generally  imbedded  in  tough  clay, 
though  in  some  cases  they  are  distributed  among  sand.  They  are 
easily  broken  at  first,  but  exposure  to  the  air  causes  them  to  become 
A'ery  hard. 

In  some  localities  the  ulexite  is  not  in  the  form  of  balls,  but  exists 
as  a  powder  mixed  Avith  sandy  loam.  For  some  years  the  borax 
marshes  and  ulexite  formed  the  only  source  of  commercial  borax,  but 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  new  and  valuable  deposit  of  borate  of 
lime  was  dlscoyeped  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Coleman,  a  welJ-toiown  borax  man 
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of  San  Francisco.  This  discitvcry  was  mach'  accidentally  while  pros¬ 
pecting  for  silver  in  tlu'  Calico  Mountains  in  tin*  iK'iglihorliood  of  Death 
Valley,  where  a  deposit  of  borax  had  already  heiai  found,  'i.ie  borate 
of  lime  was  in  the  form  of  a  stratum  of  snt>wwhite  color,  atid  at  lirst 
its  constitution  was  not  und(*i>:to<Ml.  .Mr.  Cohanan,  howevt'r,  had  an 
analysis  made  of  it,  and  to  his  and  <‘verybody's  surprise  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  bo  A'orj’  rich  in  borate  of  liiiu>. 

The  new  substance  existed  in  stratum  or  l<Ml,ae.  cropi»ing  out  at 
various  points  and  of  an  average  thickness  of  six  feet.  Tlu'  Pacilic 
Coast  Borax  Company  took  pos.session  of  th<‘  Icalge  iiiul  cliristem'd  tlu' 
material  colemanite.  Further  deposits  have  been  discovcMHal  more 
recently,  and  a  variation  of  it  calh'd  pandennite  has  also  been  found. 
The  matural  fe.atnres  of  the  country,  however,  have  stood  in  the  wa.\'  of 
a  reaUy  successful  working  of  these  magniticent  deposits.  It  c:m  b(' 
worked  easily  enough,  but  it  is  impossibl.'  to  cany  out  the  chemical 
processes  on  the  spot,  owing  to  the  total  absimco  of  fmd  and  to  th<‘ 
great  scarcity  of  water.  Consequently  th('  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Com¬ 
pany  are  obliged  to  transport  it  to  San  PT-ancisco  for  chemical  tre.at- 
ment  and  preparation.  Fnfortunately,  liowever,  even  this  part  of  the 
business  is  surrounded  with  difficulties.  There  is  no  railroad  lu'ar  and 
there  are  absolutely  no  roads  or  highways.  The  colemanite  has  to  be 
carried  in  wagons,  such  as  are  sho^Ti  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  the  wagons  .are  drawn  along  over  rough  ground  by  a  te.am 
of  mules.  For  this  illustration  we  are  indebted  to  our  contemiiorary 
“Good  Roads.”  and  in  passing  we  may  thank  our  contemiiorary  for 
the  excellent  work  it  is  doing  in  rousing  the  people  of  this  countiy  to 
the  necessity  of  having  something  better  than  the  average  country 
road.  At  tlie  present  time  the  deposits  of  colemanite  are  compara¬ 
tively  untouched,  owing  to  the  absence  of  good  roads. 

As  we  have  already  stated  the  colemanite  is  lu'ated  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  borax  at  San  Francisco.  The  method  pursued  is  the  same  as 
in  the  treatment  of  cotton  balls,  iiie  colemanite  is  crushed  to  a  fine 
powder  and  mixed  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  then  the  mixture  is  dissolved  in  w'ater  in  an  iron  boiler.  The  sohi- 
tion  is  stiiTed  by  an  internal  mechanical  stin-er.  The  resulting  solution 
of  borax  is  allow(>d  to  stand  for  a  short  time  in  order  that  the  carbon.ate 
of  lime  shall  be  pivcipitatod  and  then  it  is  nm  into  open  tanks,  where, 
on  cooling,  the  borax  ciyst.illizes  out  in  dark  colored  crystals.  These 
crystals  are  redissolved  and  recrystallized  in  a  pure  and  marketable 
form. 

Tn  the  manufacture  of  borax  fi-om  cotton  balls  the  process  is  slightlv 
different.  The  balls  are  ground  and  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
then  dissolved  in  water  contained  in  an  open  vat.  Besides  the  resulting 
carbonate  of  lime  there  are  imi>iiriti<'s  in  the  cotton  balls  to  be  pre¬ 
cipitated,  such  as  sand  and  clay.  The  lieating  is  done  by  steam  from  a 
boiler,  and  the  stirring  is  done  by  hand.  MHien  the  chemical  treatment 
and  purification  are  earned  on  at  the  marshes  and  othr>r  sonivess  of 
supply,  where  wood  is  too  expensive  to  be  used  for  heating,  it  is 
customary  to  bum  sage  brush  directly  inder  the  vats. 

Brain's  Proposed  irnderp-mund  CoT’dni*.  for  "Pleetric  Car  Tenas. _ 

Mr.  C.  T.  Brain,  of  T,iverooo1.  ha«  recan+lv  nropoced  a”  in"enio>i<5  form  of 
closed  underground  condio’t  for  eh'-rrie  car  linec.  H''b  idea  is  to  build  ♦^be 
conduit  with  a  comnarativelv  wide  slot,  and  tben  to  cover  this  onmine 
with  a  stout  iron  rail.  Iving  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  s^^reet.  Torn 
able  the  collector  attached  ♦(>  the  car  +o  come  i,,  contact  with  the  cable 
this  rail  is  raised  from  it«  cent  a=  ftiee.ar  coes.  hv  rollers  beneath  it.  which 
are  carried  on  ll's  attached  to  the  car.  After  thecar hasnassed  th"  cover 
rail  falls  back  into  its  idace.  Thus  at  anv  time  the  conduit  is  oT)en  onlv 
under  the  car.  beiu'r  eompletelv  closed  both  before  it  and  behind  it  hv 
the  cover  rail.  The  wide  slot  whieh  can  he  used  with  this  svstem  enables 
the  collector  carriers  to  lie  made  of  anmle  strength,  and  hv  removing  the 
cover  rail  of  anv  section  the  cable  and  its  supports  ean  he  easflv  cot  at  for 
repairs,  no  taking  nn’of  the  road  wav  heinereonired.  The  cover  keeps  the 
conduit  free  from  <lirt.  wViich  wop’d  ininre  the  insiil.ntion  of  the  con¬ 
ductor.  Mr.  Brain  claims  that  the  working  of  a  road  built  on  his  system 
would  not  be  liable  to  interruption  by  frost  or  snow,  and  that  the  working 
expenses  would  lie  very  low’. 

Volumetric  Daterm'nation  of  'Menc'inv. — Tt  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  if  a  solution  of  stannous  ohloride  be  added  to  a  slin-htly  aofdulated 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  the  mercuric  salt  is  first  reduced  to 
mercurous  chloride,  then  to  the  state  of  metallic  mercurv. .  Tt  is  also 
known  that  while  the  first  reaction  takes  place  immediately,  the  second 
only  takes  place  after  some  tiine.  esneciallv  if  the  excess  of  stannous 
chloride  is  small.  Uoon  this  reaetion  Mr.  Rod.  Namias  has  based  a  volu¬ 
metric  determination  of  mercurv  in  which,  hv  means  of  a  suitable  re¬ 
agent.  he  determines  the  moment  at  which  there  is  an  excess  of  stannous 
chloride.  The  process  can  only  be  used  upon  mercuric  chloride,  conse¬ 
quently  all  other  salts  mtist  be  transformed  into  it.  The  nitrate  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness;  mercur¬ 
ous  salts  are  evanorated  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric, 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potash.  Tlie  evaporation  must  be  conducted 
with  caution  and  at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling  point  in 
order  to  avoid  loss  bv  volatilization.  The  reagent  used  bv  Mr.  Namias 
to  determine  free  stannous  chlorideis  sodium  molvhdate.  To  obtain  this, 
he  dissolves  molybdic  oxid  in  a  solution  of  hvdrate  or  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  solution  should  always  be  prepared  fresh.  The  solution  of  stannous 
chloride  is  standardized  either  hv  means  of  a  standard  iodide  solution,  or, 
which  is  preferable,  w’ith  a  solution  of  pure  mercuric  chloride  obtained  by 
sublimation.  When  a  mercuric  salt  is  to  he  titrated,  a  slip  of  filter  paper 
is  introduced  into  the  sodium  molybdate  sclutirm  and  laid  wet  upon  a 
porcelain  plate.  The  paper  should  not  be  allowed  to  drv  and  should  not 
have  any  yellow  color.  If  a  drop  of  the  solution  is  put  upon  the  paper  | 
and  it  contains  free  stannous  chloride,  the  molvhdate  will  be  reduced  and  i 
a  light  blue  to  a  dark  blue  coloration  will  lie  obtained.  The  bulk  of 
the  solution  to  be  tilrated  should  not  exceed  .'50  c.  c  .  and  it  should 
contain  about O’.'i of  hvdrochloric, acid.  The re.sulfs obtained  by  this'method, 
which  is  given  in  full  in  the  Gazetta  Chimica  Ifaliana  and  in  the  Rei'ite 
Universelle  des  Mines,  are  slightly  high. 


DIMENSION  STONE  QUARRYINO-THE  BLASTING  PROCESS,* 

Quarrymen  have,  ever  since  the  introduction  of  blasting,  tried  to 
direct  the  blast  so  as  to  save  stock.  Holes  drilled  by  hand  are  seldom 
roimd.  The  shape  of  the  bit  and  the  iiTegular  rotation  while  drilling 
,  usually  produce  a  hole  with  a  triangular  section.  It  was  observed, 
many  years  ago  that,  -when  a  blast  -was  iirc'd  in  a  hand-drilled  hole, 
the  rock  usually  broke  in  throe  dirwiions  riidiafing  from  the  points 
of  the  triangle  in  the  hole.  This  h'd  (luariymen  to  look  for  a  moans 
by  wiiich  the  hole  might  bo  shaiK'd  in  acoordanec*  with  a  prosorihod 
direction  of  cleavage. 

As  the  Portland  quarries  in  Connootiout,  the  okh'st  in  tlu*  country, 
w'ore  carried  to  gi’oat  depths  the  thickness  of  bed  Increased.  With 
,  beds  from  10  to  20  feet  deep,  all  of  solid  and  v.aluahle  lirownstone,  it 
became  a  matter  of  importance  that  some  device  should  he  applied 
wiiich  W’ould  shear  the  stone  from  its  bed  without  loss  of  stock  and 
,  without  the  nece.ssit.v  of  making  artificial  beds  at  short  distances.  A 
,  system  was  adopted  and  used  sueci'ssfully  for  a  number  of  yeai’s  wiii(ii 
i  comprised  the  drilling  of  deep  holes  from  10  to  12  inclu's  in  diameter, 
and  charging  them  with  explosives  idaced  in  a  lune-shaped  canister 
I  made  of  two  pieces  of  sheet  tin.  with  sect  ions,  minor  segments  of  a 
I  circle,  soldered  together  and  the  ends  fillcHl  with  cloth  or  papcT.  Karth 
;  or  sand  was  filled  in  around  the  eanistcT  in  the  diill-hole.  so  the 
’  eflFeets  of  the  blasts  wc'ri'  pra«“tic  illy  the  same  ns  though  tlie  hole  was 
I  drilled  in  the  shape  of  the  canister.  Straight  and  true  breaks  w’ore 
I  made,  although  the  system  was  expensive,  as  obviously  a  larger  hole 
than  necessary  w'as  drilled. 

j  Another  of  the  older  systems  of  blasting  is  that  known  as  le^vising. 

Two  or  three  holes  are  drilled  close  together  on  parallel,  the  parti- 
I'tions  between  being  broken  dow'n.  Tims  a  wide  hole  or  groove  is 
ilformed,  into  wiiieh  the  powder  is  charged  by  being  rammed  dow’ii  or 
Jin  a  tin  canister,  the  shape  of  the  trench-hole.  Tins  system  is  confined 
'(almost  entirely  to  granite.  Then  again  there  was  the  w’ell-know’u 
|?plng  and  feather  system,  in  which  the  plugs  were  driviu  betw’cen  the 
/ifeathers  by  the  blast  and  the  rock  split.  This  process  frcom'ntly 
||resultpd  in  irregular  breaks  and  damage  at  the  top  of  the  hob'.  During 
[jail  these  years  theie  was  conspicuous  w’aste  due  to  the  lack  of 
Bknow’ledge  of  the  influence  of  the  shape  of  a  drill-hole  on  the  effect 
of  a  blast.  The  svstem  devised  by  "Mr.  Knox  does  all  and  more  than 
was  claimed  for  the  old  Portland  canister  system. 

Tn  the  first  place,  in  this  system  a  round  hole  is  drilled  hv  hand  or 
otherw’ise.  preferably  bv  a  machine  drill,  as  it  is  i.nnortant  that  thehoh' 
Ishould  indeed  be  round.  Tn  sandstone  of  medium  hardness  these  hoh>s 

ifmay  be  situated  10.  12  or  15  feet  apart.  Then  the  holes  should  he 
reamed  out  with  an  instniment  made  for  that  purpose,  at  least  1  1-2 
times  the  diameter  of  the  hole.  This  is  done  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hole.  Wlien  finished  the  hole  res  anbles  the  shape  of  the  Portland 
canister.  Tlien  the  hole  is  charged  with  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  slow  acting  pow’der;  dynamite  is  unsuitable.  The  cap  should  be 
inserted  near  the  bottom  of  the  cartridge.  Then  the  tamping  is  put 
in.  not  directly  upon  the  charge,  as  in  most  systems,  but  an  air-space 
is  left  between.  The  tamping  should  be  placed  about  fi  to  10  inches 
below  the  ton  of  the  hole,  and  placed  securely  so  it  will  not  blow  out. 
Tlie  intervening  air-space  may  be  filled  witli  a  wad  of  hay.  grass  or 
paper.  Tlie  hole  is  now  ready  to  blast.  Tf  several  holes  are  on  a  line 
jtbey  should  be  blasted  simultaneously  by  electricity.  The  effect  of 
the  blast  is  to  make  a  vertical  seam  connecting  the  holes  and  the 
■entire  mass  is  sheared  several  inches  or  more.  Tlie  following  exidana- 
tion  of  the  rationale  of  the  blast  has  been  given:  “The  gas  acting  equally 
in  all  directions  from  the  center  is  forced  into  the  two  opposite  w’edge- 
shaped  spaces  by  a  force  eoually  prompt  and  energetic.  All  rocks 
possess  the  propertv  of  elasticity  to  greater  or  less  degi’ee.  and  this 
principle  being  excited  to  the  point  of  rupture  at  the  .apices  of  th<> 
section  of  the  hole  the  gas  enters  the  crack  and  the  rock  is  s?ilit  in  .a 
straight  line,  simply  because,  under  the  circumstances,  it  cannot  split 
in  anv  other  w’ay.”  Tlie  new  form  of  hole  is.  therefore,  almost 
identical  in  principle  with  the  old  Portland  canister  system,  save  that 
it  has  the  great  .advantage  of  a  shaped  groove  in  the  rock  wiiich 
serves  as  a  starting  point  for  the  break. 

Tt  is  also  more  economical  than  the  Portland  cani.ster  in  that  it  re¬ 
quires  less  drilling  and  the  waste  of  stone  is  less.  Tt  is.  then'fore.  nof 
only  more  economic.al  than  any  other  svstem  of  blasting,  lint  it  ismovi. 
certain,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  vastl.v  superior  to  any  other  blasting 
system,  because  stone  is  valuable,  and  anything  w’hich  adds  to  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  break  also  adds  to  the  profit  of  the  quarryman. 

The  popular  idea  that  the  system  is  antagonistic  to  the  chamicUn'r 
process  is  a  mistaken  one.  Tliere  are.  of  course,  some  quarries  which 
formerly  used  channeling  machines  without  this  system,  but  which  now 
do  a  large  part  of  the  work  by  blasting.  Instances,  however,  are  rare 
where  the  svstem  has  replaced  the  channeler.  Tlie  two  go  side  bv  side, 
and  an  intelligent  use  of  the  new  system  in  most  quarries  requires  a 
cbnnn.aling  machine. 

Tlie  first  work  done  bv  this  method  was  in  1.SS.5.  and  at  the  close  of 
that  year  two  nnnrries  had  adopted  it.  Tn  it  was  used  in  tw-<>ntv 
quarries.  Tn  1R.S7  in  fortv-four.  in  ISSS  in  upw’ard  of  one  hundred,  and 
at  the  present  time  .about  three  hundred  nnarries  have  .adopted  it.  Tfs 
nnrpose  is  to  release  dimension  stone  from  its  place  in  the  bed.  b.v  so 
directing  an  explosive  force  that  it  is  made  to  cleave  the  rock  in  a  pre- 
scribod  line  apd  without  in.iuri’.  Tlie  system  is  also  u.sed  for  breaking 
up  detached  blocks  of  stone  into  smaller  sizes. 

The  Flcctrol  vtic  Manufacture  of  Lead  White  .—The  Rci'nc  Indnstrielle 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  process  used  at  I’Usine  Voad  for  ob¬ 
taining  L^ad  White.  In  a  solution  ot  acetate  of  ammonium,  lead 
bars  are  suspended  with  pieces  of  non-conducting  substance  at  the 
cathodes,  such  as  car'  on.  When  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  pass  ng 
through  the  solution,  the  acetate  of  lead  is  decomposed,  the  carlxmate 
lieing  precipitated:  this  is  filtered  and  pressed.  The  filtrate  is  rccondiicted 
directly  to  the  bath. 

•Abstract  from  article  by  William  L.  Saunders,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  Trant  i 
I  Hons  of  that  Society. 
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THE  EDNIE  COAL  UHDERCUTTER. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  coal  miners,  the  principle  of  the  rotating 
drill  for  coal  cutting  has  many  iKhnts  of  superiority  in  under  cutting 
machines.  We  illustrate  below  a  machine  embodying  this  principle.  A 
Thomson- Houston  motor  of  a  special  type  is  used  for  operating  the  cut¬ 
ters.  The  series  of  cutters  is  so  arranged  as  to  cut  close  to  the  wall  lieside 
which  the  machine  is  placed.  This  style  of  coal  cutter  is  strongly  and 
substantially  built,  all  parts  being  carefully  proportioned  to  the  workthey 
have  to  do.  as  ascertained  from  thorough  tests.  It  is  manufactured  by  the 
Thomson-Houston  Electric  Co. 


PRODUCTION  OF  COKE  IN  THE  POCAHONTAS  FIELD,  VIRGINIA.* 


The  first  shipments  of  coal  in  this  field  were  made  from  Pocahontas  in 
1883.  Up  to  Jan.  1,  1890,  there  had  lieen  sent  to  market  6,315,166  net 
tons  of  coke.  As  regards  the  coal  sent  to  market,  other  than  that  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  coke,  the  following  were  the  yearly  productions  in 
tons  of  3,000  lbs:  1883,  68.135  tons;  1884,  196,380  tons;  1885,  581,680  tons; 
1886,  857,959  tons;  1887. 1,149,378  tons;  1888,  1,.549.663  tons;  1889,  1,813,181 
tons;  and  1890,  3,035,644  tons. 

The  shipments  from  1887  to  1891,  divided  into  sizes  of.coal,  are  given  as 
follows  in  short  tons  : 


Sizes.  1887.  1888.  1889.  18S0. 

Run  of  mine .  1,083  092  1  4.‘ie.699  1,698,090  1,966,099 

Lump .  60,789  65,355  70.893  56.557 

Nut .  .  4.363  15,287 

Slack .  5,105  16,277  10,237  6,287 


The  Ednie  Coal  TJndebcutter. 


By  Joseph  D.  Weeks. 


The  Pocahontas  Flat  Top  coal  field  has  rapidly  sprung  into  prominence 
during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  owing  to  its  excellent  coal  tor  fuel  and 
coking  purposes.  Originally  the  coke  produced  in  this  district  was  chiefly 
employed  in  Virginia,  but  the  amount  shipped  to  the  Southern  districts 
in  Tennessee  and  Alabama  has  constantly  increased  during  the  last  five 
years,  until  it  has  reached  a  very  respectable  proportion  ot  the  whole  out¬ 
put.  The  coke  will  at  no  distant  day  be  made  a  formidable  competitor  to 
Connellsville  in  the  Western  iron  districts,  by  the  opening  up  of  a  new 
line  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad. 

The  manner  in  which  coal  is  won  and  sold  in  this  district  is  worthy  of 
notice.  In  1889  the  coal  mining  companies  all  leased  their  lands  Irom 
either  the  Flat  Top  Coal  Land  association  or  from  the  Crozer  Land  Com¬ 
pany,  under  a  royalty  of  6  to  10  cents  per  ton,  and  under  an  agreement  to 
sell  all  their  coal  through  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Company.  The  selling  of 
the  coke  is  conducted  on  partially  simdar  lines,  as  the  makers  pay  15  cents 
a  ton  royalty,  and  are  practically  bound  to  sell  their  product  through  the 
Hull  Coal  &  Coke  Company.  Tlie  furnaces  on  the  land  owned  by  the 
Association  are  bound  to  use  the  Flat  Top  coke  only. 

Geographically,  the  Pocahontas  Flat  Top  field  is  situated  in  the  county 
of  Tazewell,  in  southwestern  Virginia,  and  in  the  counties  of  Mercer  and 
MacHowell,  in  southeastern  West  Virginia.  It  can  be  divided  roughly 
into  three  districts,  viz.,  the  Pocahontas  district,  the  Bluestone  district 
and  the Elkhoru  district.  The  nron  Pocahontas  Flat  Top,”  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Pocahontas,  the  ori>,  inal  name,  derived  from  the  town  where 
the  first  milling  was  done  ;  and  I'lat  Top,  the  name  of  the  mountain  range 
in  which  most  of  the  coal  seams  are  located. 

Geologically,  the  coals  of  this  field  belong  to  the  lowest  meniber^of  the 


Total .  1,148,986  1,540,131  1,783,583  2,044,567 

“Run  of  mine”  must  contain  at  least  40;*' of  lump  and  is  sold  to  the 
Pocahontas  Coal  Company  at  an  average  of  83  cents  per  net  ton  free  on 
board  at  the  mines  including  royalty.  Lump  is  sold  at  $1  and  slack  at  65 
cents  a  ton. 

Not  only  have  the  operators  a  magnificent  .seam  to  work  on.  but  the 
mines  are  situated  above  the  water  level  and  thus  require  no  drainage. 
The  measures  are  almost  horizontal  with  a  rise  just  sufficient  to  aid  the 
subterranean  transport.  There  is  an  ample  supply  of  timber  on  the  lands, 
and  the  companies  own  their  own  sawmills.  The  rates  paid  for  mining 
are  75  cents,  per  wagon  of  90  cu.  ft.  for  room  coal  and  $1.05  a  car  for 
entry  coal.  At  the  end  of  1889  the  greater  proportion  was  entry  coal,  but 
in  the  near  future  when  the  rooms  are  mined  out,  the  cost  will  be  re¬ 
duced.  The  company  lays  all  roads  and  posts  the  rooms.  Drivers  are 
paid  $1.68  per  day  ;  men  at  the  head  of  the  tipple,  $1.75  ;  laborers,  $1.30. 
Powder  costs  the  men  about  31  cents  a  ton  of  coal,  and  tool  sharpening  50 
cents  a  month.  Good  miners  average  four  cars  a  day  in  the  Pocahontas 
mines.  It  is  estimated  that  tne  average  wage  of  miners  per  month  is $45,  but 
some  make  as  much  as  $130  and  $130  a  month.  From  these  figures  it  can  be 
deduced  that  the  cost  of  the  coal  is  73^  cents  per  ton  of  3,340  lbs.  made  up 
by  mining  37.5  cents,  dead  work  and  hauling  35  cents  and  royalty  10  cents. 

Flat  Fop  coal  is  semi-bituminous,  somewhat  dull  in  luster,  rather  hard 


coal  measure.®.  No.  XH  of  Rogers,  the  Pottsville  conglomerate’of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  There  are  on  the  field  at  least  three  workable  beds  above  water 
level,  but  only  one,  the  “  Pocahontas.”  is  being  worked  as  yet.  At  the 
town  of  Pocahontas  it  is  11-13  ft.  thick  ;  on  the  Virginia  line  it  is  11  ft. 
thick  and  diminishes  to  5-6  ft.  on  Flipping  Creek  and  to  6-9  ft.  on  the 
Elkhorn.  The  average  thickness  worked  at  Pocahontas  is  9  ft.  This 
seam  is  absolutely  without  a  slate  parting,  but  it  is  split  into  distinct 
workable  seams  by  a  thin  streak  of  bone  coal  quite  rich  in  carbon.  This 
bone  coal  increases  in  thickness  northward,  reaching  6-7  ft.  on  Flipping 
Creek  and  dividing  the  bed  into  two  seams. 

The  seam  is  also  free  from  faults.  Everything  handled  by  the  miner 
is  placed  in  the  wagon,  excepting  a  small  streak  of  bone  coal  found  near 
the  top  and  certain  portions  of  the  coal  at  the  openings  which  has  been 
discolored  by  the  water.  This  latter  portion,  however,  gives  as  good  an 
analysis  as  the  remainder  of  the  coal,  and  is  apparently  only  discarded  for 
appearance  sake.  About  330,000  acres  are  held  by  the  two  controlling 
land  companies,  and  from  detailed  surveys  it  appears  that  175,000  acres 
can  be  classed  as  actual  coal  lands.  At  present  only  about  1,000  acies 
have  been  undermined, with  an  average  output  of  9.156  long  tons  per  acre. 
When  it  is  considered  that  only  about  55.000  to  60,000  acres  of  coking 
coal  remain  in  the  Connellsville  region,  the  extent  and  value  of  the  Flat 
Top  field  can  be  readily  appreciated.  A  most  interesting  and  valuable 
statement  has  been  made  by  the  Flat  Top  Land  Association  showing  the 
acreage  and  tonnage  of  coal  mined  on  its  lands  from  the  beginning  of  oper 
ations  to  December,  31st,  1890.  This  is  presented  in  tabular  form  here¬ 
with  : 


Name  of  Company. 

App’imate 
thickness 
of  vein  in 
feet. 

Number  of 
acres 
mined. 

Number  of  Perce’ tage 
long  tons  obtained 
per  acre  per 

mined.  acre. 

Southwest  V'irtrinia  Improvement  Co 

9-0 

481-0 

8.819 

61 

John  Cooper  &  Co . 

8-0 

116-0 

9.273 

72 

Caswell  Creek  C.  &  C.  Co . 

7-7 

871 

10,076 

81 

Booth-Bo  wen  C.  &  C.  Co  . 

6-8 

69-5 

9.975 

91 

Buckeye  C.  &  C.  Co . 

6-5 

68-4 

10,121 

96 

Good  will  C.  &  C.  Co . 

4-7 

.32-1 

7.133 

94 

Louisville  C.  &  C.  Co . 

4-8 

19-1 

7,401 

96 

KIkhorn  C.  &  C.  Co . 

7-5 

17-2 

10.370 

81 

Shamokin  C.  &  C.  Co . 

7-5 

17-2 

10,467 

87 

Norfolk  C.  &  C.  Co.  No.  1 . 

7-5 

11-1 

10,806 

89 

7-0 

0-7 

11,161 

99 

Lick  Branch  Colliery. 

Total  acres  undermined  899'7. 

Total  number  of  long  tons  mined  8,237.734. 

Average  number  of  long  tons  per  acre  mined  9,156. 


*  Abstract  of  Census  Bulletin  No.  200,  published  August  2,  U92. 


in  vein,  requiring  powder  to  mine  it,  but  it  is  low  in  volatile  matter  and 
ash.  The  following  table  gives  average  analyses  of  Flat  Top  coal  and 
Connellsville  coal  made  by  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke” Company  : 


Component  parts  Flat  Top.  Connellsville. 

Volatile  matter .  18'812  30  107 

Water .  1011  1-260 

Fixed  carbon .  72-708  59  616 

Sulphur .  0-787  0  784 

Ash .  5-191  8-233 


An  inspection  of  the  analysis  does  not  warrant  the  belief  that  Flat  Top 
coal  is  particularly  suited  to  coke  making.  Though  it  is  low  in  ash,  it 
would  be  regarded  as  too  low  in  volatile  matter  to  agglutinate  properly. 

It  makes  a  good  enough  coke  when  burned  as  “run  of  mine,”  but  is 
greatly  improved  when  prepared  by  crushing,  as  otherwise  many  large 
lumps  come  out  “roasted”  instead  of  coked.  It  is  not  so  bright  as  Connells¬ 
ville,  it  is  more  friable  and  contains  more  fixed  carbon.  The  coke  makes  a 
first  class  furnace  fuel,  capable  of  carrying  in  the  furnace  as  heavy  a  burden 
as  the  Connellsville  and  having  much  less  ash.  The  coking  process  is  how¬ 
ever  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable  portion  of  fixed  car Imn. 
A  ton  of  coke  takes  at  least  1-6  tons  of  coal  containing  on  the  basis  of 
73-708  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon,  116-33  units  of  carbon.  The  coke  con¬ 
tains  only  91-50  units  of  fixed  carbon,  so  that  there  has  been  a  loss  of 
24  83  units  of  carbon  in  the  coking  process,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
fixed  carbon  contained  in  the  coal.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  makers 
say  that  they  do  not  obtain  so  much  as  63J  per  cent,  of  coke.  In  coking 
Connellsville  coal  the  loss  of  fixed  carbon  is  much  less. 

The  ovens  used  in  the  district  during  the  census  year  were,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  of  the  beehive  type.  Some  experiments  had  been  made  with 
the  SoldenhoflF-Coppee  oven,  but,  though  admirable  results  were  obtained, 
the  oven  has  not  been  introduced  in  practice.  The  earlier  ovens  were  11 
ft.  and  11  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  from  5  h.  6  in,  to  7  ft.  high;  but  all 
those  recently  constructed  are  13  ft.  diameter  and  7  ft.  high.  It  is  said 
by  some  authorities  that  these  ovens  are  too  large,  as  the  smaller  ones 
burk  more  actively  and  quicker  than  the  13  ft.  ovens.  The  waste,  how- 
I  ever,  is  really  caused  by  the  fact  that  after  drawing  an  oven,  in  order  to 
I  restore  the  initial  heat  necessary  to  agglutinate  a  dry  coal,  a  portion  of 
the  fixed  carbon  is  consumed.  This  loss  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
!  skill  of  the  labor  employed.  Ovens  are  unduly  saturated  with  water,  and 
the  time  taken  in  drawing  is  unnecessarily  prolonged.  The  ovens  do  not 
differ  materially  from  the  ordinary  beehive  oven.  They  are  arranged 
3  in.  apart,  in  two  rows  6  in.  apart.  They  are  13  ft.  in  diameter,  6  ft, 
6  in.  high  in  the  center,  one  brick  thick,  and  they  have  their  necks  pro¬ 
jecting  so  as  to  remove  the  door  as  far  as  possible  from  the  excessive 
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heat  of  the  charge.  The  charge  of  coal  is  about  9,000  lbs.  for  72-hour 
coke,  and  8,000  Ite.  for  48-hour  coke. 

Very  good  results  were  obtained  with  the  Soldenhoff-Coppee  oven 
About  175,650  lbs.  of  coal  from  the  Bluestone  district  were  sent  to  the 
Ck)ppee  ovens  in  the  New  River  district.  Of  this  amount  46,850  lbs.  were 
“run  to  mine”  and  the  remainder  slack.  The  average  yield  was  67'5  per 
cent,  and  the  36  hour  to  48  hour  proved  the  l)est. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  operators  as  to  the  cost 
of  coke.  The  figures  given  range  between  $1.35  and  $1.75  per  ton.  No 
doubt  the  diversity  arises  in  some  part  from  the  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  price  at  which  the  coal  should  be  charged  to  the  oven.  The  fairest 
way  .however,  would  be  to  charge  it  to  the  ovens  at  cost,  i.  e.,at  an  average 
of  55’8  cents  per  short  ton  without  royalty.  Tlie  cost  of  coking  per  ton 
2,000  lbs.  of  coke  is  :  Charging  2c.,  leveling  3‘ 2c.,  drawing  20c.,  general 
labor  24c.,  cleaning  ovens  Ic.,  supplies  and  repairs  7c. ,  total  35‘7c.  The 
cost  of  a  ton  of  coke  will  then  be  as  follows:  1'6  tons  of  coal  at  55‘8c., 
$0.8928;  cost  of  coking  $0.3570,  general  expense  $0.0500,  royalty  (I5c.  on 
2.240  lbs.)  $0.1340,  total  $1.4338.  It  would  be  fair  to  assume  therefore  that 
$1.40  to  $1.45  is  the  cost  of  coke  at  well  managed  works.  A  statement 
made  from  the  returns  for  1889  would  show  a  higher  cost,  as  will  lie  seen 
from  the  following  items  of  cost  as  returned  : 

Value  of  coal  used  . $302,712 

Royalty  on  32l.ti8ti  short  tons  at  13.4  cents  per  ton .  43  10<5 

Cost  of  other  materials .  8.913 

Total  wattes  paid .  149,727 

Total  miscellaneous  expenses . 14.084 

AKKregate  cost  at  ovens  of  321,081!  short  tons  of  coke .  518,572 

This  gives  an  average  cost  of  $1,612  per  short  ton,  which  represents  the 
average  cost  at  economical  and  uneconomical  works. 

Three  analyses  of  Flat  Top  coke  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Moisture . 

No.  1. 

.  . .  0-700 

No.  2. 

0  664 

No.  3. 
0-347 

Volatile  matter.. 

....  1-270 

1-059 

0-757 

Fixed  carbon  — 

. 91  4311 

92-816 

92-550 

Ash  . 

. 6-090 

4  913 

5-749 

Sulphur . 

. 0-509 

0-.548 

0-.597 

In  the  follow  ing  table  are  given  some  interesting  statistics  of  the  pro- 

duction,  etc  ,  from  1883  to  1889  inclusive. 

1883.  1884.  1885.  1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Number  of  establish- 

ments . 

1 

1 

1  2 

5 

13 

17 

Ovens  built . 

2(KI 

200 

‘20o  210 

684 

1,-282 

1,833 

Ovens  buildini; . 

-238 

842 

200 

631 

Coal  used,  short  cons. 

:i9.iiob 

99,il0b 

81,899  100,518 

240,814 

31-2,014 

517,613 

Coke  produced . 

2-2,718 

57,107 

50,194  60.136 

150.708 

201.317 

3-21.686 

Total  value  of  coke  at 

ovens  . 

$41,34.5 

$111,300 

$85,993  $1,55,771 

$271.-276 

$358,938  I 

$54-2.219 

Value  of  coke  at  ovens 

per  ton . 

$1,951 

$1,918 

$1,713  $-2,577 

$1,800 

$1,782 

$1,686 

\ield  of  coal  Jn  c(*ke. 

per  cent . 

58 

.58 

61  60 

62.5 

61.5 

62.15 

The  total  value  of  the  ovens  put  down  is  given  as  $657,521,  which  gives 
$359  as  the  average  cost  of  each  oven.  The  chief  material  used  in  the 
production  of  coke  is  coal.  Of  this  517,613  short  tons,  valued  at  $302,742, 
were  used  in  1889,  and  the  remaining  materials  and  supplies  amounted 
only  to  $8,913.  During  the  same  year  533  hands  were  employed  and  they 
received  $149,727  in  wages. 


ABSTEACTS  OF  OFHCIAL  EEPOETS. 

The  Broken  Hill  Pronrietary  Company. 

The  report  of  the  working  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company, 
New  South  Wales,  during  the  half  year  ending  May  31st  last,'statesthat  as 
in  previous  half-years  the  quantity  of  ore  treated  exceeded  that  of  the 
.six  months  immediately  preceding,  the  silver  produced  amounted  to 
5,754.940  oz.;  and  lead  to  26,843  tons  10  cwt.,the  net  amount  received  be¬ 
ing  £1,192,962  13s.  Id.  The  value  per  ton  of  ore  treated  was  £6  11s.  lid., 
the  lowest  amount  on  record.  The  total  expenses,  including  deprecia¬ 
tion,  amounted  to  £670,179  15s.,  the  highest  total  for  any  half-year.  The 
cost  per  ton  of  ore  treated  averaged  £3  14s.  ld„  higher  than  last  half- 
year,  while  the  profit  per  ton  of  ore  treated  was  onl?  £2  17s.  lOd.,  consid¬ 
erably  below  the  average  of  any  half-year.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
company  984,349  tons  of  ore  has  been  treated,  and  36,512,245  oz.,  of  silver 
and  151,945  tons  of  lead  produced,  the  net  amount  received  being  £8,252,- 
138  6s.  6d.  The  shareholders  have  altogether  received  £3,880,000  in  divi¬ 
dends  £592,000  in  cash  bonuses,  together  with  shares  in  Block  14,  Brit¬ 
ish  Blocks,  and  Block  10  Mines  of  a  nominal  value  of  £1,744,000,  making 
a  grand  total  of  £6,216,000.  The  dividends  were  the  same  as  for  the 
previous  half  year,  and  amounted  to  £576,000. 

During  the  12  months  ending  May  31st  there  were  treated  in  the  blast 
furnaces  267,560  tons  gross  including  moisture,  or  246,907  tons  net,  produc¬ 
ing  39,390  tons  lead  and  9,269,022  oz.  silver.  For  the  same  period  about  360 
tons  of  copper  matte,  carrying  (approximately)  47,800  oz.  silver  and  148  tons 
copper,  were  produced.  The  following  were  the  quantities  (net^  of  the 
different  classes  of  ore  treated  :  Lead  ore,  126,692  tons,  or  51*5^  of  total; 
silicious  iron  and  kaolin,  116,742  tons,  or  47;^;  iron  ore,  3,473  tons,  or  I  Sif. 
The  consumption  of  fuel  and  fluxes  is  set  out  as  follows:  Ckike,  44,452  tons, 
or  18^  of  the__ore;  coal,  7,057  tons,  or  2*8^;  limestone,  79,241  tons,  or  32^; 
ironstone,  7,750  tons,  or  'S’1%.  The  cost  of  treatment  per  net  ton  of 
ore,  including  all  expenses  from  the  time  of  its  arrival  on  the  smelter 
floors  to  the  delivery  of  the  bullion  trucks,  was  £1  14s.  9d. 
For  the  first  half  year  the  cost  of  treatment  came  to  £1  17s.  S^d.  per  net 
ton  as  against  £l  12s.  fl^d.  for  the  second  half  year.  The  extra  expenses 
incurred  directly  at  the  furnaces  on  account  of  the  lack  of  water  had  been 
approximately  Is.  44d.  The  large  increase  of  time  lost  in  the  second  half 
was  entirely  due  to  the  concentrated  mineral  contents  of  the  water,  which 
was  also  responsible  for  a  decrease  in  the  capacity  of  the  furnaces.  The 
total  quantity  of  ore  run  through  the  leaching  plant  came  to  14,802 
tons  net;  71,738  oz.  silver  was  produced.  Treating  the  tailings  from  the 
(xmcentratoni  cost  6s.  Id.  per  ton— the  same  as  last  year.  The  actual  cost 
in  the  experimental  works  of  crushing,  roasting  and  leaching  was  £l  Is. 
8d.  per  ton,  which  would  be  lessened  by  at  least  2s.  per  ton  in  works 
other  than  experimental. 

A  report  is  also  given  of  the  operations  at  the  British  smelters  at  Port 
Pine.  The  ore  smelted  during  the  half-year  totaled  17,022  tons  (net  dry 
weight)  average  assay  per  ton,  lead  15-27  percent.,  silver  33-41  oz.,  the 


lead  amounting  to  2,600  tons  and  the  silver  to  534,694  oz.,  1,915  tons  of 
bullion  being  recovered  in  the  smelting.  The  contents  of  the  bullion 
were — Lead,  1,9041  tons;  tine  silver,  504,585  oz.  The  cost  of  smelting  was 
£1  2s.  6-9d.  per  ton.  The  company’s  representative  at  Dry  Creek  reports 
that  during  the  half-year  there  were  treated  11,949  net  tons  of  ore,  giving 
a  production  of  1,584  tons  of  bullion,  containing  1,575  tons  of  lead  and 
323,577  oz.  of  silver.  The  cost  to  the  Proprietary  Company  of  treating  the 
ore  was£l  6s.  lid.  per  ton.  In  addition  to  the  production  named  2,881 
tons  of  ore  was  sold  to  the  Australian  Smelting  Company,  returning  to  the 
Proprietary  232  tons  of  lead,  containing  91,047  oz.  of  silver. 

There  remain  in  the  mine  large  blocks  of  ground  above  the  300-ft.  level 
which  have  had  only  prospecting  drives  and  cross-cuts  put  through  them. 
Many  of  these  openings  disclose  nothing  but  dry  silicious  kaolin  and  sili 
cious  iron  ores,  carrying  a  good  value  in  silver,  but  very  little  lead,  and 
quite  unfit  for  smeiling.  During  the  ensuing  year  several  of  these  blocks 
will  lie  more  thoroughly  opened,  as  the  amalgamating  mill,  which  is  now 
completed,  will  enable  the  miners  to  successfully  and  properly  treat  these 
dry  silicious  ores,  which  heretofore  have  had  to  remain  in  the  mine  for 
want  of  proper  works  for  their  reduction.  Since  last  report  some 
extensive  bodies  of  high-grade  kaolin  and  carbonate  ores  have 
been  opened,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  body  of  rich 
kaolin  ore  discovered  about  60  ft.  west  of  the  main  lode  on  the  300-ft.  level 
at  McBryde  shaft.  Another  important  development  of  kaolin  ore  has 
lieen  made  on  the  400-ft  level  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lode,  between 
McBryde  and  Drew  shafts;  little,  however,  is  vet  known  about  this  block 
of  ground,  for  it  has  only  lately  been  penetrated  with  a  drive  going  south 
from  McBryde  shaft.  To  this  find  Mr.  Howell  attaches  much  importance, 
as  it  proves  the  existence  of  high  grade  oxidized  ores  at  the  400-ft.  level, 
for  until  quite  lately  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  doubt  about  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  this  class  of  ore  at  such  depths.  It  is,  however,  only  in  certain 
portions  of  the  mine  that  the  oxidized  ores  will  be  found  at  this  level,  and 
generally  in  isolated  bodies.  The  ore  body  referred  to  will  shortly  be 
connected  with  Drew  shaft  by  a  crosscut  from  the  main  400- 
ft.  level  drive,  which  will  enable  them  to  open  the  ground 
n  all  directions.  It  is,  however,  to  the  west  of  and 
lieneath  the  Kaolin  ore  liody  now  being  worked  on  the  300-ft.  level  that  he 
looks  for  the  most  extensive  body  of  similar  ore  on  the  fourth  level. 
Another  shout  of  high-grade  kaolin  of  unknow  u  extent  is  being  opened 
betw-een  the  300  and  400  ft.  levels,  about  250  tt.  south  of  Jamison  Shaft. 
The  extensive  liody  of  lead  carlxniates  discovered  and  opened  about  a  year 
ago  near  McCulloch  Shaft  is  holding  out  well,  and  there  is  still  a  large 
quantity  of  lead  ore  in  sight.  In  this  portion  of  the  mine  extensive  blocks 
of  ground  remain  to  be  ofiened,  but  little  can  be  done  here  until  the  large 
manganic  iron  outcrop  is  removed,  which  is  now  pressing  down  w-ith  al¬ 
most  irresistible  force  on  the  old  worked  portion  of  this  section.  Mr. 
Howell,  the  General  Manager,  also  refers  to  the  open-cut  and  quarrying 
system,  which  has  been  carried  on  uninterruptedly  for  about  seven 
months,  with  constantly  increasing  beneficial  and  profitable  results. 

The  deficiency  in  the  water  supply  is  causing  the  directors  some  anx¬ 
iety,  and  they  are  boring  experimentally  and  also  casting  about  for  some 
economical  method  of  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Darling  River  to  the 
mines.  The  directors  have  decided  to  establish  a  cash  reserve  fund  and  to 
gradually  raise  a  fund  of  £250,000. 

The  question  of  treating  sulphide  ores  has  received  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Schlapp  is  now-  engaged  in  investigating  the  matter  in  America 
and  England.  Dr,  Schnabel  has  recommended  two  different  processes, 
which  are  described  as  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  processes,  re- 
sjjectively.  The  directors  have  under  consideration  the  desirability  of  offer¬ 
ing  a  bonus  for  the  solution  of  the  sulphide  difficulty  by  a  process  which 
will  give  good  results  on  a  workable  scale. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  United  Mining  Companies  on  the  Barrier 
as  regards  sloping  by  contract  is  already  well  known.  The  complete  an¬ 
nulment  of  the  agreement  w-ith  the  Amalgamated  Miners’  Association 
was  only  adopted  after  much  thought  and  deliberation,  and  under  a 
united  and  firm  conviction  that  the  step  was  necessary.  It  is  abundantly 
evident  that  the  mining  companies  must  insist  upon  a  fair  day’s  work  for 
a  fair  day’s  pay.  There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  low-er 
the  wage  w  hich  the  workman  can  earn,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
a  change  in  the  present  arrangement  should  be  effected. 


DIGEST  OF  RECENT  DECISIONS. 


NECESSITY  OF  PAYMENT  FOR  W-ORK  ON  MINING  CLAIMS, 

The  Montana  statute  requiring  the  owners  of  quartz  lode  claims  to  per¬ 
form  or  cause  to  be  performed  the  annual  labor  and  to  make  the  improve 
ments  required  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  their  forfeiture* 
provides  for  the  filing  of  “  affidavits  of  the  person  or  [lersons  w-ho  per' 
formed  such  labor  or  made  such  improvement,  showing  .  .  .  The 

actual  amount  paid  for  such  labor  and  improvements,  and  by  whom  paid 
w’hen  the  same  was  not  done  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  quartz  claim,” 
which  affidavits  are  also  thereby  made  “  prima  facie  proof  of  the  facts 
recited  therein,”  and  another  provision  is  for  the  preservation  and  record¬ 
ing  of  the  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  labor  and  improvements;  but  these 
do  not  relate  to  the  effect  of  doing  the  worker  making  the  improvements, 
but  merely  to  the  preservation  of  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  fact  thereof; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  if  labor  of  a  sufficient  value  can  be  done  on  a  claim 
within  a  given  year  that  it  be  paid  for,  the  payment  lieing  a  matter  be¬ 
tween  the  laborer  and  the  owners. — Coleman  v.  Curtis.  Supreme  Court  of 
Montana,  30  Pac.  Rep.,  266. 


Apyrite,  a  New  Smokeless  Powder. — Although  full  information  of  the 
composition  of  this  powder  is  not  obtainable,  it  is  known  that  nitro-cellulose 
enters  largely  into  it.  It  is  claimed  that  this  powder  burns  without  flame 
or  smoke,  that  it  can  be  handled  and  transported  without  danger,  and 
that  it  is  not  affected  by  moisture  or  heat.  According  to  the  Revue  Scien- 
tifique  experiments  recently  made  at  Stockholm  showed  that  20  shots  with 
apyrite  did  not  heat  the  gun  as  much  as  15  shots  with  ordinary  Swedish 
powder  or  as  10  shots  of  nitro-glycerine  powder.  Neither  does  it  foul  the 
gun,  800  shots  with  it  leaving  the  gun  clean.  The  same  authority  states 
that  with  the  new-  magazine  gun  u»ed  in  Sweden  3-5  grams  or  about  1-8 
of  an  ounce  will  give  an  initial  velocity  of  640  metres  or  2,080  ft. ,  with  a 
pressure  of  2,2b0  atmospheres.  The  manufacture  of  this  powder  requires, 
it  is  said,  neither  special  appliances  nor  buildings. 
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The  piston  is  a  single  casting  with  sprung  rings,  made  extremely  light, 
The  exhaust  passages  are  jacketed  by  air  spaces  from  the  cylinder  and 
from  the  live  steam  in  the  steam  chest.  The  throttle  is  a  modification  of 
the  ”00810  Valve”  used  by  the  Straight  Line  Engine  Company,  but  is 
operated  by  a  lever  instead  of  a  wheel,  or  ball  handles. 

Tlie  engine  was  designed  and  its  manufacture  organized  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Armstrong,  now  with  the  Ames  Iron  Works.  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  which  com¬ 
pany  will  also  build  the  engine  in  this  country. 


SENSITIVE  DRILL  AND  COLUMN. 

The  power  to  drive  this  improved  drill  is  applied  from  a  jack  shaft 
drill  to  a  tight  and  loose  pulley  on  the  base  of  the  frame.  From  this 
shaft  the  speed  is  transmitted  by  means  of  a  grooved  pulley  and  round 
belt  to  the  dilU  spindle.  The  speed  can  be  changed  by  means  of  two  pul¬ 
leys  upon  the  driving  shaft  and  drill  spindle.  Th(!  pulleys  on  the  spin¬ 
dle  are  arranged  with  phosphor-bronze  sleeves,  which  are  pressed  into 
the  frame.  The  drill  is  manufactured  by  Milliken  &  D’.£imour,  of  New 
York.  The  price  is  $20  and  $25,  according  to  size.  The  small  size  is 
intended  for  drills  up  to  3-16  of  an  inch;  the  large  size,  up  to  5-16  of 
an  inch. 

THE~'‘WbB^a¥mSTR0NG1  ’’  ENGINE. 

We  illustrate  on  this  page  anewsingle-valve  automatic  engine  recently 
brought  out  by  the  Robb  Engineering  Company,  of  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  frame  is  of  the  ‘’Porter”  type  with  double-disk  crank;  it  has  consid¬ 
erable  sectional  area,  carried  well  above  the  center  line,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  thick  at  the  top,  thus  bringing  the  metal  in  the  direct  line  of  strains 
between  the  cylinder  and  shaft  bearings.  The  engine  weighs  a  little  over 
100  pounds  per  horse  power. 

The  crank  is  ”  built  up  ”  of  cast  disks  and  forged  steel  pin  and  shafts, 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  crank  permitting  the  fits  of  the  shafts  and 
pin  in  the  disks  to  be  very  long,  without  separating  the  shaft  bearings  un¬ 
duly,  as  is  shown  in  the  cross-section  at  the  right  of  Fig.  i;  the  counter¬ 
weight  is  of  equal  moment  with  the  reciprocating  parts.  The  shaft  bear¬ 
ings  run  in  cast  iron  shells,  babbitted:  they  are  not  provided  with  means 
of  adjustment  for  wear.  The  shafts  are  made  to  gauge,  and  the  shells  are 
interchangeable,  as  ate  the  other  parts  of  the  engine;  hence,  a  duplicate 
set  of  shells  may  be  kept  for  emergencies.  The  crank  is  covered  by  a  cast 
iron  c.ase,  shutting  it  completely  in  except  at  the  slot  through  which  the 


manufacture  of  Ferric  Salts  from  Roasted  Pyrites. — In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sulphuric  acid  from  pyrite,  a  large  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  is 
f'bfained.  of  which  until  recent  years  but  little  use  has  been  made. 
Taking  FeS,  as  the  formula  for  pyrite,  1,224  lbs  of  it  will  yield  one  ton  of 
.sulphuric  acid  and  816  lbs.  of  ferric  oxide.  If  the  pyrite  is  pure  and 
thoroughly  roasted  the  resulting  oxide  will  be  pure.  In  Europe  it  has 
been  used  in  making  an  inferior  quality  of  pig  iron.  According  to 
recent  experiments  of  A.  &  P.  Busine  it  would  seem  that  a  new  and 
more  important  use  of  this  waste  product  has  been  discovered  in  the 
manufacture  from  it  of  ferric  salts.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Revue 
i/idMsfrieWe  they  state  that  pyrite  ash  is  readily  soluble  in  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  that  the  preparation  of  ferric  sulphate  in  this  way 
is  cheaper  than  by  the  method  commonly  used  of  dissolving  iron  in  dilute 
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connecting  rod  works.  The  crank  disks  are  without  the  usual  finished 
flanges  on  the  periphery,  and  free  access  is  given  to  the  crank-pin  box, 
when  the  hinged  crank  case  is  raised. 

The  fly-wheel  governor  is  a  modification  of  the  “Straight  Line,  “and, 
together  with  the  valve,  is  used  by  arrangement  with  the  Straight  Line 
Engine  Company. 

The  eccentric  rod,  so  called,  although  there  is  no  eccentric,  has  ball  and 
socket  bearings  at  each  end.  the  balls  being  case-hardened  and  ground, 
and  the  sockets  or  boxes  of  phosphor  bronze.  The  rocker  arm.  by  which 
the  eccentric  rod  drives  the  valve,  is  horizontal,  with  a  vertical  axis; 
there  is  no  twisting  strain  on  either  of  its  bearings,  a  straight  line  passing 
through  all  three  of  them.  An  index  finger  attached  to  this  arm,  as 
shown  in  plan  view.  Fig.  2,  shows,  by  the  graduations  over  which  it 
passes,  the  movement  of  the  valve,  and  thus  is  of  assistance  in  valve 
setting. 

The  crosshead  is  a  single  steel  casting,  of  the  “  Slipper  ”  type,  the 
bottom  of  the  slipper  being  babbitted.  The  piston  rod  is  secured  by  being 
grinped  in  two  places,  about  two  inches  apart,  one  place  being  threaded 
and  the  other  a  parallel  fit.  The  crosshead  is  split  and  is  gripped  onto  the 
rod  by  bolts,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  apart  and  put  together  again  without 
getting  out  of  line  more  than  permissible  in  engine  work — a  point  in  which 
the  usual  methods  of  securing  piston  rods  to  the  crossheads  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  taper  fit  and  key)  are  often  faulty.  The  crosshead  pin  is  of 
cast  iron,  as  it  is  believed  that,  in  connection  with  the  large  and  long 
bearing,  it  is  of  the  best  material  for  the  place.  The  connecting  rod  is  a 
steel  forging,  the  crank  end  being  of  the  ”  Marine  ”  type,  while  the  cross¬ 
head  end  is  mortised  for  boxes,  which  are  cast  iron,  lined  with  babbitt. 
The  adjustment  is  by  a  wedge  and  adjusting  screws. 


sulphuric  acid  and  oxidizing  the  ferrous  sulphate  obtained.  They  treat 
the  ash  in  fine  powder  with  sulphuric  acid  of  50°  to  66°  B.  The  best  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  by  heating  the  mixture  to  300°  C,,  but  the  reaction  will 
take  place  in  the  cold,  although  slowly  and  incompletely.  The  results  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  proportions  used  and  the  temperature  employed.  The 
experimenters  state  that  when  45  parts  of  roasted  pyrite  was  treated  with 
100  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  of  60’B,  the  results  at  different  temperatures 
were ; 

130“  IsO-  300“ 

Water  . .  20-63^  8’41;{  O’OOit 

Insoluble  oxide .  H’TS  7’.38  2’74 

Ferric  sulphate .  47’23  74’82  96  65 

Sulphuric  acid  (tree) .  20’39  9‘39  O’OO 

Ferric  oxide,  combined  as  basic  sulphate .  OO’OO  O’Ol)  1’63 

Ferric  oxide  (no  ferric  sulphate) .  18'89  •29'93 

The  ferric  sulphate  obtained  is  a  grayish  anhydrous  powder  and  is  not 
very  soluble  in  water.  It  is  easily  hydrated,  however,  by  the  aid  of 
heat. 

Ferric  chloride  can  be  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  hydrochloric 
acid  over  the  roasted  pyrite.  The  reaction  takes  place  in  the  cold,  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  elevation  of  temperature. 

Ferric  sulphate  can  be  used  in  many  ways  ;  for  example,  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ferrous  sulphate  or  green  vitriol  by  reduction  with  metallic 
iron.  Messrs.  Busine  state  that  this  would  be  a  cheaper  process  than  dis¬ 
solving  iron  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  the  evolution  of  a 
large  volume  of  hydrogen  gas  would  be  obviated.  Ferric  sulphate  can 
replace  ferrous  sulphate  in  the  greater  part  of  its  uses,  notably  for  the 
purification  of  illuminating  gas,  as  a  mordant  and  in  the  purtication  and 
precipitation  of  sewage  waters. 
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PERSONALS. 

Mr.  Leo  Von  Rosenberg,  of  New  York,  rc'-  I 
InriKM  from  a  visit  to  Knterprise  mines  at  Rico,  | 
<k)l.,  on  the  Gth  inst.  , 

Mr.  T.  F.  Walsh,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the  Ironclad  Mining 
Company’s  property  at  Ouray,  Colo. 

.John  M.  Burke,  a  prominent  mining  operator  of 
(Joeur  d’Alene,  Idaho,  has  been  nominate*!  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  by  the  Democratic  party  or  tiiat  stat  ■.  | 

Mr.  George  W.  Grayson,  the  well-known  mining  | 
operator  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  in  New  .Mexico,  j 
where  he  has  large  mining  and  cattle  interests. 

ilr.  Wm.  Skyrme,  formerly  of  Virginia  City,  Nev., 
ami  lately  coimected  with  the  El  Cristo  Mine,  Col¬ 
ombia,  has  taken  charge  of  the  underground  work¬ 
ings  of  the  Ontario  Alining  Company,  I’ark  City, 
Utah. 

M'm.  A.  Watt,  formerly  of  tlie  Eilgar  Thomson 
Ste**l  Works,  at  Bradford,  l*a.,  has  resigiuMl  his 
lH>sitiou  ■with  that  company  to  accept  the  position 
of  chief  chemist  at  the  works  of  tlie  Linden  Sttxd 
<%impany,  at  Pittsburg. 

.V  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Mining  So¬ 
ciety  of  Nova  Scotia  was  held  at  Londonderry,  on 
S(‘pt.  7.  Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  David  McKeen, 
.M.  P.,  on  “Coal  Cutting  in  Cape  Breton;’’  Mr.  R. 

<  f.  E.  ljiH‘kit!  on  the  “Iron  Deposits  of  Torbrook,’’ 
aed  by  !Mr.  J.  E.  Hardman  on  the  “Crawford  Mill.’’ 


OBITUARY. 

Gen.  Joseph  R.  ^Xndersoii,  one  of  tin'  principal 
owners  of  the  Tretlegar  Iron  Works,  Richmond, 
\'a.,  died  on  the  TtJli  inst.  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  N. 
II.,  aged  SO  ytars. _ 


INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 


'riie  Twenty-ninth  Street  Steel  Company,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  l*a.,  employing  400  men,  signed  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Association  scale  on  the  3d  inst. 

The  Superior  Cold  Rolled  Steel  Company  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  its  -works  at 
-Miinstield,  l*a.  The  plant  will  consist  of  one  hot  and 
Olio  cold  set  of  rolls,  and  will  be  in  operation  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  prmluct  will  consist  of 
steel  of  the  quality  requisite  for  keys,  door  plating, 
etc. 

.Moses  Taylor,  ex-l*resideiit  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  A  Western  Company,  bequeathed  in  his 
will  $300,U0U  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital 
for  the  benetit  of  the  employees  of  that  company 
and  also  those  of  the  Ijackawanna  Iron  A  Steel 
Compauj',  at  Scranton.  Since  that  time  a  son  am.l 
ilaughter  have  each  douatml  $100,000  toward  the 
same  object.  The  institution  was  opened  Aug.  15. 

American  capitalists  have  secured  the  contract  for 
Uie  completion  of  the  Coatzocolcos  A  Tehuantepec 
lino  of  the  Tehuantepec  Mexiciin  .National  Ra.lroad; 
$14,000,000  has  been  spent  on  tliis  line  by  various 
companies,  but  it  still  lacks  150  miles  of  being  com¬ 
pleted,  but  the  government  will  carry  it  thiough  to 
completion.  In  case  the  work  is  completed  before 
three  years,  the  specified  time,  the  government  will 
confer  a  laud  grant  of  8,000,000  acres  upon  the 
builders. 

T^e  model  foundry,  machine  and  boiler  plant 
which  Fraser  A  Chalmers,,  Ltd.,  are  now  equipping 
at  Chicago  will  be  traversed  by  Rddgway  balance 
steam-hydraulic  cranes,  manufactured  by  Craig. 
Ridgway  A  Company,  of  Coatesville,  Pa.  There  will 
be  six  of  them  in  the  foundry,  two  in  the  yard  for 
handling  flasks,  etc.,  and  others  in  the  other  shops. 
The  comiainy  have  a  perfect  electrical  installation 
for  driving  the  traveling  cranes,  and  their  plant, 
when  couqileted,  will  embody  the  latest  improved 
machinery  and  practice.  Craig,  Ridgw-ay  A  8ou, 
of  Coatesville,  Pa.,  are  now  building  the  cranes. 

During  the  shut-down  of  the  Ilaselton  Iron  Works 
of  .4ndrews  Brothers  Company,  a  number  of  ex¬ 
tensive  improvements  and  repairs  w'ere  made.  The 
old  muck  train  was  turned  out  and  replaced  by  a 
new  three-high  one,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  take 
oare  of  tlie  product  of  their  40  puddling  furnaces. 
The  heating  furnaces  have  also  been  changed  and  re- 
unxlelwl  to  conform  to  the  latest  and  most  improved 
di'sign.  The  capacity  of  the  sheet  department  of  the 
plant  has  laon  increased  by  the  mldition  of  finishing 
rolls,  shears,  annealing  boxes,  etc.  The  Haselton 
Blast  Furnace,  also  operated  by  this  concern,  has 
recently  been  rebuilt,  and  now  has  a  daily  product 
of  about  200  tons.  The  bar  and  band  mills  will 
finish  50  tons  daily,  exclusive  of  the  sheeb  depart¬ 
ment. 


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  WANTED  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD. 

If  any  one  -wanting  Machinery  or  auppllea  of  any 
kind  will  notify  the  Blnglneerlng  and  Mining  Journal 
•f  what  h»  needs,  his  “Want”  will  be  published  In  this 
eolunm,  and  his  address  -will  be  furnished  to  any  eat 
desiring  to  enpply  him. 

Any  one  wishing  to  communicate  -with  the  parties 
whose  -wants  are  given  In  this  eolunm  c*"  obtain  their 
address  at  this  office. 


No  charge  will  be  made  for  these  servlcee. 

We  also  offer  our  services  to  foreign  corresirandents 
who  desire  to  purchase  American  goods,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  furnish  them  Information  concerning  goods 
of  any  kind,  and  forward  them  catalogues  and  discounts 
of  manufacturers  In  each  line,  thus  enabling  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  select  the  most  suitable  articles  before  or¬ 
dering. 

All  these  services  are  rendered  gratuitously  In  the  in¬ 
terest  of  our  subscribers  and  advertisers;  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  “Engineering  and  Mining  Journal”  are  not 
brokers  or  exporters,  nor  have  they  any  pecuniary  in 
terest  In  buying  or  selling  goods  of  any  kind. 

Goods  Wanted  at  Home. 

2.771.  A  second-hand  6  to  8  H.  P.  engine  and 
boiler.  Alabama. 

2.772.  Machinery  suitable  for  cutting  out,  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  quarry,  and  slabbing  marble  and  litho¬ 
graphic  stone.  New  Mexico. 

2.773.  A  second-hand  steam  drill.  Alabama. 

2.774.  Steam  trap.  South  Carolina. 

2.775.  ^Mining  tools  for  a  mine  in  United  States 
of  Colombia.  ]Slichigan. 

2.777.  Pumps  and  boilers.  I.ouisiana. 

2.778.  A  30-H.  P.  boiler  aiul  a  25-11.  P.  engine. 
Massiiehusetts. 

2.779.  Second-hand  CO-lb.  steel  rails.  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

2.780.  Switchboard  and  telephone  wires.  South 
Carolina. 

Goods  Wanted  Abroad. 

2,77G.  Illustrated  catalogues  of  ditchers,  graders, 
electric  apparatus,  agricultural  implements  of  all 
sorts,  rock  crushers,  and  automatic  wire-rope  tram¬ 
way.  West  Indies. 

2.781.  Catalogues  of  mining  machinei-y,  inor*'  es- 
ptH-ially  relating  to  electric  coal  cutting  machines: 
diamond  drills  for  deep  boring,  say  2.1*00  ft.,  and 
the  best  kind  of  water  motors.  New  Zealand. 


GENERAL  MINING  NEWS. 

ALA^^IA. 

Fort  Payne  Coal  A  Iron  Company. — Some  of  the 
stockholders  are  considerably  disturbed  over  a  re¬ 
port  that  their  stock  may  be  assessed  imder  the  laws 
of  .Alabama  in  the  receivership  proceedings  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  company. 

ARIZONA. 

Tin-  Old  Dominion  mine  and  smelter  are  clost>d 
down  temporarily  for  want  of  coke.  There  is  veiy 
little  coke  en  route  from  Willcox. 

Mohave  Coimty. 

'riu'  San  Frandsco  “Report”  publishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  a  Comstock  miner,  who  has  been  con- 
nwted  with  well-known  mines  in  Arizona  for  tlie 
past  seven  years:  “White  Hills,  August  22. — I  ar¬ 
rived  here  one  week  ago  and  1  am  v'ery  much  disap¬ 
pointed  ill  these  mines  and  the  country.  In  the  first 
place,  the  ledges  are  too  small.  The  largest  one  in 
the  camp  is  not  more  than  14  in.  -wide,  and  most  of 
them  are  oidy  from  2  to  5  in.  wade.  Tlicn  there  are 
about  25  claims  being  worked,  and  the  deepest  hole 
is  about  30  ft.,  with  no  ore  in  the  bottom.  In  every 
claim  that  has  been  sunk  on  15  ft.  the  ore  has  given 
out  at  10  ft  from  the  surface.  All  of  the  best 
claims  have  been  sold  to  one  company,  and  since 
the  sale  they  have  found  the  bottom  of  the  ore  in  six 
of  these  claims  at  from  10  to  12  ft.  There  are  11 
claims  in  the  group  that  were  sold.  There  is  not  a 
continuous  run  of  ore  in  any  one  claim  in  the  camp. 
There  are  from  one  to  three  little  bunches  of  ore  in 
each  claim.  The  most  of  these  bunches  arc  about 
12  ft.  in  length.  The  longest  and  best  run  of  ore  in 
the  camp  is  only  20  ft.  long  and  gave  out  in  the 
bottom.  In  all  of  the  six  best  claims  in  the  camp 
where  the  ore  gave  out  at  from  10  to  20  ft.  they  have 
sunk  down  about  10  ft.  below  where  it  gave  out  and 
have  no  sign  of  ore  yet.  All  the  other  claims  in  the 
camp  that  are  owned  by  other  parties  have  had  their 
little  10  and  20  ft.  of  ore.  from  two  to  five  in.  wide, 
faced  up  in  good  shape  for  inspection,  and  some  of 
the  ore  is  nicely  laid  out  on  the  dump,  some  with  five 
sacks  and  some  with  10  to  15  sacks,  and  they  are 
asking  from  $30,000  to  $G0,000  for  them.  "ITiere  is 
no  water  here,  and  the  nearest  wood  is  25  miles. 
There  is  only  one  way  I  can  describe  it  to  you,  and 
that  is  that  if  every  claim  owner  in  camp  put  every 
man  on  his  claim,  they  could  not  furnish  ore  enough 
to  run  a  20-stamp  mill. 

Final  County. 

J.  D.  Reyinert  Mining  Company,  Reymert. — lu  our 
issue  of  the  20th  ult.  we  published  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  work  at  this  company’s  property  had 
been  suspended  owing  to  a  quarrel  among  its  owners. 
We  are  now  reliably  informed  that  the  closing  down 
of  the  mine  was  not  due  to  this  reason  but  to  the 
scarcity  of  water  at  Reymert.  The  milling  capacity 
could  not  be  increased  and  as  the  ore  could  not  be 
worked  profitably  in  a  small  mill,  the  company  was 
forced  to  close  down  for  the  present. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Mono  County. 

Mono  Mining  Company. — According  to  the  latest 
official  weekly  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  this 
company,  some  very  good  quartz  is  being  cut  in  the 
upraise  from  No.  1  crosscut  on  the  700  level.  'The 
quantity,  however,  is  small. 

Summit  Mining  Company. — The  latest  official 


weekly  letter  says:  “About  23  tons  of  ore  Avere 
hoistwl  from  the  100  and  2(K)  levels  tluring  the  past 
week.  The  ledge  of  the  200  level  is  from  12  to  15 
in.  wide,  of  fair  milling  ore.” 

(From  our  Special  ttorrespondent.) 

Summit  Alining  Company,  Bodie. — An  iinprove- 
meuD  ill  the  grade  of  ore  has  taken  place  in  several 
of  the  openings  of  the  mine  during  the  last  two 
weeks.  On  the  200  level  the  ledgi;  ranges  about 
15  in.  -wiile,  of  £ood  milling  ore.  Detailed  accounts 
of  the  ore  worked,  or  its  car  or  battery  assay  valiu*, 
is  kept  secret  from  the  stockholders.  Last  week 
23  tons  were  hoisted  from  between  the  100  and  200 
levels  alone. 

Placer  County. 

(Prom  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Gray  Eagle  Aliiie,  Forrest  Hill. — The  recent  im 
provements  noted  coutinue  to  l)e_  very  encouraging. 
The  face  of  the  drift  is  now  ovi-r  150  ft.  in  on  tlie  liyer 
channel  and  is  steadily  improving,  giving  promise  of 
being  one  of  the  best  gravel  deposits  on  the  divide. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  complete  electric  system  for  usi-  in  work¬ 
ing  and  lighting  the  mine.  The  mill  keeps  steailily 
at  Avork  and  it  is  anticipate*!  that  tihe  mine  Avill  vt'ry 
shortly  be  paying  regular  diA'idends.  'I'llrs  wet-k 
4G  oz.  of  bullion,  being  a  clean  up  of  the  mill,  were 
receivetl  in  San  Francisco. 

San  Diego  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

PriA'ate  advices  receivetl  from  Geu.  W.  E. 
Webb,  AAdio  is  at  present  in  England,  tell  of  the 
completion  of  the  sale  of  the  Teptistete  irou  mine, 
situated  in  Lower  California,  about  40  miles  south 
of  Ensenada,  to  an  En.glish  syndicate,  Avho  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  developing  the  mine  i>roi»ose' erecting  extensive 
smelting  AA’orks,  probably  at  San  Diego.  The  people 
of  San  Diego  promist-d  a  std)sidy  of  $100,001*  for 
the  establishment  of  an  iron  plant  on  San  Diego 
Bay  AAnthin  a  specified  time. 

Sickiyou  County. 

A  syndicate  of  Colorado  capitiilists,  according  to 
reports,  has  just  purchas*-*!  the  TVinity  River  gold 
mines.  The  properties  t-mbrace  over  400  acres_  of 
ground.  The  company  includes  <  leorge  Arthur  Rice, 
Ij.  T.  Bailey,  and  William  Gilder,  president  of  var¬ 
ious  prominent  Colorado  banks.  Tlie  purchase  price 
w.as  $1,500,000. 

Trinity  County. 

Integral  Quicksilver  Alining  Company. — This  com¬ 
pany,  says  the  Rcnlding  “Democrat,”  aaIU  erect  a 
rcHluction  milling  plant  on  its  ground.  The  property 
of  the  company  is  a  portion  of  what  is  more  f.amil- 
iarly  knoAvm  as  the  Altoona  quu-ksih'er  belt  in  tlie 
northeastern  part  of  Trinity  Coniity,  near  the  boun¬ 
dary  line  between  Tianity  and  Sliasta  and  about 
20  miles  from  Castella. 

COI.OR-ADO. 

BahlAAin. — This  mine  has  been  leased  by  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  of  Denver.  It  is 
expected  that  300  men  Avill  be  at  work  on  it 
sliortly. 

Chaffee  County. 

The  Buena  Vista  correspondent  of  the  Denver 
“’Times”  reports  that  the  Jimmie  Alack  mine  has 
again  resumed  shipment  and  is  running  a  day  and 
night  shift.  The  ore  groAVs  better  at  the  greater 
depth.  The  Gold  Cup  mine  has  been  shipping  nearly 
all  summer  and  still  continues  to  push  Avork  forward. 
In  a  few  days  it  will  ship  abotit  fiA'e  carloads.  ’Tlie 
Ijee  began  its  first  shipment  by  sending  some  four 
or  five  carloads  of  good  gold  ore  to  the  smelters. 

Gunnison  County. 

Atay-AIazeppa  Consolidate*!  Alining  &  Alilling 
Company. — ^H.  W.  Smith  has  taken  a  lease  on  No. 
8  shaft,  and  is  now  prospiKiting  for  an  ore  bod.\'^ 
The  Alay-Mazeppa  is  shipping  ore  from  the  2G."» 
level.  Dividend  shaft.  Then'  are  .5  ft.  of  gootl  on* 
in  sight.  A  large  force  of  men  is  at  Avork. 

Lake  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Grey  Eagle  Consolidated  Alining  Company. — A 
south  drift  is  being  drh'en  from  the  40l)-ft.  level 
of  the  Grey  Eagle  shaft,  AvhicJi  is  meant  to  connect 
AA’ith  a  corresponding  leA'cl  of  the  Pooahontas,  in 
order  to  secure  better  ventilaffim.  Tliis  drift  AA'as 
originally  started  in  on  the  contact,  but  that  m.a- 
terial  suddenly  rose,  indicating  that  the  mineral,  if 
any  is  to  be  found  in  that  A'icinity,  lies  above  the 
400-ft  level.  A  drift  is  also  being  run  AA-est  fro^m 
the  400-ft.  level  of  the  Pocahontas  to  connect  Avith 
the  Penrose,  thus  forming  a  complete  triangle  for 
A'entilation  between  the  three  mines  named.  Tlie 
station  at  the  410-ft.  level  of  the  Penrose  has  been 
completed  and  two  additional  pumps  are  noAV  going 
in  place.  The  shaft,  barring  accidents,  Avill  be 
drained  Avithin  the  next  ten  days.  The  Bohn  shaft 
has  again  started  up,  and  the  retimbering  is  nearly 
completed  at  the  Gth  street. 

Alike  &  Starr  Alining  Company. — A  drift,  uoav  in 
350  ft.,  is  being  run  westward  from  the  500-ft.  level 
of  the  Alike  &  Starr  shaft,  which  is  intended  to  de¬ 
velop  the  Gardner  ground.  This  drift  cuts  through 
the  Goodell,  a  claim  now  held  Vn  litigation  between 
the  Iron  Silver  and  Alike  &  Starr  companies,  and 
uiion  which  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  now 
pending. 

Pawnolos  ACning  Company. — The  recent  strike  in 
the  PaAvnolos  is  proAdng  up  much  better  than  was 
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at  first  ttiitieipated.  The  veiu  has  greatly  enlarged 
aud  iiupi'oved  in  eoiuuiercial  value,  and  a  large 
amount  of  ore  has  already  been  broken  and  hoisted 
ready  for  shipment  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  will  liavo  been  nnule. 

St.  Louis  Mining  Company. — A  rich  strike  has  re¬ 
cently  been  nunle  in  the  St.  Jiouis,  on  liruce  Hill, 
by  lessees.  Tliis  strike  consists  of  a  fine  3-ft.  bcnly 
of  lead  carbonates  and  was  made  in  the  new  incline 
recently  started  from  the  surface  to  intercept  the 
(iiute  opened  up  some  years  ago  in  the  shaft,  and 
abandoned  on  account  of  water.  Shipments  will  be 
iiiauguratcil  next  week. 

V'alley  Mining  Company. — Another  large  body  of 
ore,  1C  ft.  in  tlie  breast,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
old  incline  run  from  the  lower  level  in  the  Valley 
shaft,  being  the  third  successive  chute  cut  by  the 
same  incline.  The  last  discovery,  by  late  develop¬ 
ment,  has  proved  to  be  an  extension  of  the  famous 
Forest  Itose  chute  and  comes  in  fro'm  the  north¬ 
west,  dipping  directly  into  the  hi'.l.  A  new  incline 
is  now  being  driven  from  a  i>oint  lower  dow'n  in  the 
shaft  in  order  to  intercept  tlie  chute  from  below 
and  thus  be  able  to  more  corriK;Uy  handle  the  ore, 
.\ew  arches  are  being  erected  and  will  sixtn  be  in- 
clostHl  for  the  winter.  Sliipiuents  from  the  Optilent 
cliute,  in  the  upper  workings  of  tlie  Valley,  average 
1.0  tons  daily  and  will  be  increased  shorlly  to  33  tons. 

I*itkin  County. 

The  Holden  Lixiviation  Works,  at  Aspen,  are 
making  an  experimental  run  on  ore  from  the  Mollie 
Cribson  dumps. 

Aspen  Mining  and  Smelting  Company. — According 
to  the  Aspen  “Times”  this  company’s  output  for 
August  amounted  to  2,050  tons.  The  product  of  the 
property  was  largely  from  the  2!)  leases  that  are 
operating  on  the  property  of  Uie  company  which  as 
a  whole  have  affordisl  satisfactory  results.  The  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  gooil  ainl  iinlifferent  since  the 
tribute  system  was  introduceil  at  the  property.  Many 
have  realized  a  handsome  thing,  wdiile  others  have 
lieen  less  fortunate.  The  latest  disclosure  of  im¬ 
portance  has  been  in  Lease  2(),  operatcsl  by  John 
Ingram,  who  drove  into  an  unexplonsl  block  and 
disclosed  a  quantity  of  ore  that  is  yielding  100  oz. 
to  the  ton.  In  the  company  workings  but  little  ore 
has  been  broken,  owing  to  w-ater. 

Saguache  County. 

We  extract  the  following  items  of  Greisle  news 
from  the  Denver  “Times”;  The  practicability  of 
deep  mining  in  this  camp  has  been  fully  demonstrated 
in  die  results  that  have  attendeii  such  w'ork  so  far. 
The  Nelson  tunnel  is  a  goinl  example,  for  with  180 
ft.  of  work  now  done,  the  managers  are  in  solid  for¬ 
mation  carrying  heavily  mineral  stained  matter  with 
indications  of  a  vein  within  a  few  shots.  This  tunnel 
runs  through  Biiclulor  Mountain  from  West  Willow 
gulch  to  Bachelor  City,  a  distance  of  3.000  ft,  under¬ 
lying  some  of  the  best  prospects  on  that  mountain, 
and  cutting  the  Amethyst  at  1,400  ft.  Takiiy;  the 
richness  of  the  Amethyst  at  its  presiuit  depth,  300 
ft,  there  is  no  indioations  of  a  pinch,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  an  increasing  ore  body.  The  large  new 
sliaft  house  of  the  .-Vmethyst  is  completetl.  It  is 
40  X  90  ft.  The  80-H.  1*.  boiler  has  been  taken  up. 
The  bolster  has  1,(X)0  ft.  of  English  crucible  steel 
rope,  aud  it  is  expectisl  to  sink  a  shaft  its  full  length. 
During  the  montli  of  .July  the  tramway  brought 
down  1,650  tons  of  ore.  and  this  month  it  is  averag¬ 
ing  80  tons  a  day.  The  ^lontezuma  tunnel,  in 
Windy  gulch,  is  in  40  ft.  ami  will  run  through  the 
Lillie  May,  Rosita  and  Omaha,  all  of  which  have 
good  lead  matter.  They  are  oumed  by  Henry  Ben¬ 
ner.  The  shaft  in  the  Lillie  ^lay  is  doum  32  ft., 
showing  a  25-oz.  ore  and  improving. 

Summit  County. 

According  to  the  “Summit  County  Journal,”  the 
ore  and  concentrates  shippisl  from  Breckinridge 
during  August  araountt'd  to  1,030'/^  tons,  making  a 
total  for  the  year  since  .Tanuary  1st  of  4,888%  tons, 
against  3,501  tons  during  the  same  period  last 
year,  a  gain  of  1,.387%  tons  for  1892. 

ID.AHO. 

Boise  County. 

Boulder. — According  to  a  special  correspondent  of 
the  Anaconda  “Standard,”  the  saw  mill  and  quartz 
mill  are  ruiming  full  time.  The  tunnel,  which  is  in 
350  ft.,  following  the  ledge,  is  in  pay  ore  all  the  way. 
The  face  of  the  tunnel  is  under  a  gulch,  but  it  is  150 
ft.  below  the  surface.  Before  reaching  the  gulch 
the  depth  is  considerably  more.  The  face  will  soon 
be  under  the  steep  mountain,  w'hen  a  foot  in  depth 
will  be  gained  for  every  foot  run.  The  surface  pros¬ 
pects  show  the  chute  to  be  at  least  1,000  ft.  long. 
The  ledge  is  20  ft.  wide,  all  pay  ore  only,  but  at 
present  the  owners  are  taking  out  .seven  feet  of  it — 
the  width  of  the  tunnel. 

Owyhee  Ooimty. 

De  Lamar  Mining  Company,  Limited. — Following 
is  the  manager’s  report  of  milling  operations  during 
July:  Number  of  w-et  tons  crushe<l,  2,450;  number 
of  dry  tons  crushed,  2.184;  assay  value  of  pulp,  per 
ton — gold.  $20.27 ;  assay  value  of  pulp,  per  ton —  sil¬ 
ver,  $19.07;  total  percentage  saved,  83 ‘25%;  No.  of 
dore  bars  produced.  28;  number  of  ounces 
pure  gold  produced,  1.554-285;  number  of 
ounces  fine  silver  produced.  39,033-300;  value 
of  gold  produced.  $31,085.61;  value  of  sil¬ 
ver  produce<l,  $32,902.76;  surplus  on  bullion 
2old,_^l,61953.  Ore  shipped  during  the  month, 
$15,000;  miscellaneous  receipts,  $506.97;  expenses 


for  the  month,  .$37,722.98:  estimated  profit  for  the 
month,  $43,3Sl..S9.  Includetl  in  the  expenses  for 
the  month  is  tJu-  item  of  $1,(KK)  on  account  of  well- 
boring  plant. 

Phillips  &  Sullivan.  The  Leonard  mill  is  now  run¬ 
ning  on  i’hillips  A  Sullivan  ore.  A  bo<iy  of  rich 
milling  ore  has  been  opene<l  in  the  lower  workings 
of  the  above  mine,  and  ore  wUl  be  milled  until  the 
roads  are  again  blockaded  w-ith  snow. 

Ralph  Mining  I’ool. — The  whize  158  ft.  deep,  con¬ 
necting  No.  3  aud  No.  4  tunnels  on  the  Ruth  veiu, 
was  finished  in  46  days.  This  furnishes  ventilation  for 
No.  3.  Tunnels  3*  4  aud  5  are  being  driven  ahead  with 
a  double  shift  on  each  tunnel.  The  work  of  putting 
up  the  mill  will  be  commenced  Sept.  1st.  This  will 
have  a  capacity  of  30  tons  per  day. 

South  Central  Alining  Company. — The  south  drift 
on  this  mine  has  opened  up  a  very  rich  body  of  ore 
in  the  past  few'  days.  The  development  work  on  all 
parts  of  the  mine  is  being  pushed  with  a  view  of 
opening  large  resc-rves  of  ore  before  stopiiig.  When 
ready  to  stope  the  output  will  be  large  aud  steady, 
says  the  Idaho  “.\valanche.” 

Shoshone  County. 

Last  Chance  Mining  Company. — In  this  mine  a 
force  of  men  have  recently  been  developing  on  level 
of  tunnel  No.  2,  and  as  the  upper  works  are  drained, 
ore  can  now  be  extrac-ted  from  the  level  aud  below. 
On  level  of  No.  1  a  carbonate  chute  has  been  leased. 
The  Sweeny  tunnel,  from  development  work  alone, 
keeps  the  mill  ruiming  during  the  day,  and  the  con¬ 
centrates  are  consideriHl  better  than  Warduer  aver¬ 
ages.  Nearly  half  a  mile  of  12-in.  steel  air  pipe  is 
being  placed  in  this  tunnel,  which,  in  connection  witlr 
a  Root  bowler,  will  effectively  ventilate  the  works. 
A  large  quantity  of  good  ore  is  visible  here,  which 
can  be  easily  and  ecouomiicjvlly  extracted,  says  tlie 
“Barbarian.” 

ILLINOIS. 

lUiuois  Coal  A  Coke  Company. — ^This  company 
has  been  forecloseil  by  the  bondholders,  who  have 
bought  the  property  in  for  $259,000  and  reorganized 
it  under  the  name  of  the  Peoria  Coal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany.  iMr.  Charles  Howard  has  been  chosen  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  five  years.  Under  the  old  manage¬ 
ment  Pierce  Bros.,  of  Chicago,  took  the  w'hole  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  mine,  but  through  their  selling  the  output 
at  such  low'  prices  the  company  was  barely  paying 
expenses  and  tho  bondholders  decided  to  foreclose 
the  property  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  the  contract 
with  Pierce  Bros.,  which  Avas  to  run  for  tw'o  years 
longer.  Mr.  Howai-d  has  already  made  contracts 
w'ith  various  raili-oads  to  take  the  product  of  the 
mine  and  some  $15,(K.X)  hav'e  been  already  spent  in 
improvements  on  the  property.  There  have  been 
nine  miles  of  new'  track  laid  in  the  mine  and  the 
output  of  coal  w-ill  be  4,900  tons  per  day  when  the 
contemplate<l  improvi'ments  have-  been  made. 

K.\NSAS. 

Cherokee  County. 

During  the  week  emiiug  August  27tli  the  output  of 
ore  from  the  mining  districts  of  Galena  and  Enmire 
City  w'as:  Rough  ore,  pounds  milled,  2,294,140; 
rough  ore,  pounds  sold,  1,593,560,  zinc  ore.  pounds 
sold,  890,040;  lead  ore,  pounds  sold,  322,9^.  Sales 
aggregate  a  total  value  of  $17,640. 

MICHIG.AN. 

Copper. 

Allouez  Mituug  Company. — The  diamond  drill  is 
w'orking  tow'ard  the  Calumet  conglomerate,  which  the 
company  expects  to  strike  at  a  depth  of  about  400 
ft.  vertical  or  at  a  depth  of  700  to  800  ft. 
underlay  of  the  lode.  'The  drill  has  reached  a  depth 
of  about  160  ft.  IVest  of  the  Allouez  lode  the  com¬ 
pany  is  hastening  to  uncover  the  i’ewabic  lode.  ’Die 
Osceola  lo<lo  dips  into  the  property  and  it  is  likely 
that  this  lode  will  bo  explored  at  some  future  time. 

Atlantic  Mining  Company. — The  men  employeil  iiy 
this  company  have  struck  for  higher  pay,  and  as  the 
price  of  copper  does  not  W'arraiit  any  such  increase 
the  mine  has  been  shut  down.  About  300  men 
are  in  the  strike.  To  this  number  of  idle  men  may 
be  added  the  200  recently  thrown  ont  of  w'ork  by 
the  closing  daw'll  of  the  Peninsula  mine. 

Calumet  A  Hecla  Mining  Company. — The  new 
coal  shed  w'ill  soon  be  completed.  It  is  658  ft.  long 
by  223  ft.  w'ide,  and  27  ft.  clear  inside,  and  has 
11  tracks  running  lengthw'ise  of  the  shed,  and  under 
the  floor,  to  facilitate  the  loading  of  coal  for  the 
mine  and  mills.  There  are  644'shutes.  w'hich  enable 
two  men  to  load  a  car.  To  unload  coal  from  boats 
there  is  provided  the  latest  appliances.  There  are  6 
hoists  and  28  runways,  and  it  takes  an  engineer  and 
weigher  for  each  hoist.  The  cars  are  automatic, 
traveling  to  any  point  in  the  shed,  dumping  and  re¬ 
turning  to  the  SOTles.  When  running  fuU,  is  requires 
36  coal  heavers.  6  engineers,  6  weighers,  1  fireman, 
4  w'ater  boys  and  a  foreman.  The  best  ten  hours’ 
record,  with  6  hoists  in  use,  was  2,019  tons.  TTie 
greatest  tonnage  handled  for  one  month  was  in  May, 
1892._w'hen  32  cargoes  were  unloaded,  aggregating 
24,235  tons  of  coal,  w'hen  the  average  coal  time  wa.s 
15  days.  The  shed  has  a  capacity  of  about  100,000 
tons  of  soft  coal.  The  hoisting  appliances,  auto¬ 
matic  cars,  etc.,  were  furnished  by  the  Hunt  En¬ 
gineering  Company  of  New  York. 

Centennial  Mining  Company. — The  work  of  pump¬ 
ing  out  No.  1  shaft  on  the  Osceola  amygdaloid  has 
been  started  and  as  soon  as  the  pump  at  this  shaft 
does  full  duty  unwatering  will  be  commenced  at  No. 

1  2.  The  intention  of  the  company  is  to  give  this  belt 


a  trial.  Developments  on  the  conglomerate,  thus 
far,  are  anything  but  encouraging,  and  No.  3  shaft 
being  so  far  nortli  of  the  south  line,  the  chances  for 
striking  anything  of  valuo  appear  remote,  says  the 
Torch  Lake  “Times.”  The  company  owns  a  full 
section  of  land  Avilh  outcrop  of  this  belt  extending 
clear  across  it,  and  tho  outcrop  is  situated  well  up 
to  the  east  line,  affording  tho  opportunity  to  sink 
down  to  almost  any  reasonable  ilepth  and  develop 
a  great  mine.  When  last  worked,  the  lode,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  north  end,  lookeil  well  and  promising, 
showing  considerable  htavy  copper,  and  there  was 
also  considerable  silver  taken  ont. 

Franklin  Mining  Company. — This  t-ompany  will 
furnish  several  pieces  of  massive  natiA'e  copper  for 
ihe  exhibit  at  the  M'orld’s  Fair.  One  is  a  piece 
about  3  ft.  high  shapetl  something  like  an  hour 
glass,  the  low'er  part  of  Avhich  is  amygdaloid  rock 
plentifully  sprinkled  Avith  fine  copper,  and 
the  top  of  pure  copper  is  connected  Avith 
liie  base  by  a  narrow  net-k  of  copper  aud  _roi-k 
several  inches  in  tliickness.  The  smaller  iiiece  is  of 
ei-ystallizetl  copper  of  about  25  lbs.  weight. 

Huron  Mining  Company. — There  are  noAV  120 
men  and  boys  employid,  says  the  I’ort- 
ago  Lake  “Mining  Gazette.”  'Die  openings 
•u-e  being  vigorously  pushed.  At  present  4  drifts  and 
:i  winze  are  being  opein-d  and  it  Is  the  policy  to  di-- 
velop  as  much  iieAV  ground  as  possible  and  do  it 
rapidly.  One  head  is  ruiming  at  the  mill  full  time. 
'Die  product  for  .July  Avas  40  tons  and  for  August 
alKiut  50  tons  of  mineral. 

Quincy  Mining  Company. — 'Diis  cxtmpany  has  now 
nearly  gotten  the  ohl  Pewabic  property  in  shape  to 
begin  taking  out  ore.  In  the  opening  up  of  its  sev¬ 
eral  levels  it  has  found  some  very  rich  ground. 

'i'amarack  iMiiung  Company. — No.  3  sliaft.  North 
'Pamarack,  is  about  2,500  ft.  deep.  No.  4  is 
doAA'n  2,-l()0  ft.  'These  shafts  are  iioAV  going 
doAA’n  at  the  rate  of  something  better  tlian  80 
ft.  per  month.  'They  must  bo  sunk  nearly  5,000 
ft.  to  reach  the  conglomerate. 

'ramarack  ^Mining  Company. — 'Die  annual  report 
(d’  this  company  for  the  year  entling  .Tune  30th,  1892, 
(-onipares  with  the  tAvo  previous  years  as  follows: 

1892.  1891.  18i)U. 

Oross  receipts  from 

copper .  .$1,900,798  $1,971,919  $1,070, GSi'i 


Interest  receipts . 

13,895 

3(i,8.57 

2,113 

'rotal . 

. .  1.9-2(),«94 

2.008.776 

1,073,110 

lO.xpenscs  at  mine. . . . 

851,311 

728,115 

471,68.8 

Smelting . 

2«.>,117 

2i:i,921 

17t5.07(i 

Mining  profit . 

80t!,2«5 

l,OI«i.73!) 

424,846 

iiividi'iids . 

SOO.IKM) 

750,000 

480,00(1 

Surpius . 

t;,2«5 

.316,7:19  def.  .55,151 

Cf  nslruction . 

17o.()«0 

:{40,430 

362, 863 

ri-oduet  mineral,  lbs...  22,27.">,o.'i7  18,770, l,">;i  12,0:11,574 
I'loilcct  refined  copper, 

lbs .  lC,S0.">,.‘?t!0  14,070.9.57  ,8.928,21!) 

t’ost  per  lb.  at  ndne. . . .  5.07(-.  ,5.17c.  5.2, Sc. 

Cost  per  lb.  for  suielt- 

iiig,  etc .  l.r>0<-.  1.52c.  1.9.Si-. 

Cost  per  lb.  for  com- 

stniction .  1.01c.  2.42c.  . 

Cost  per  lb.  at  N.  Y. ...  7.04c.  9.11c.  7.20c. 

Suiierinteiident  .Tohn  Daniel  says:  “In  the  14th 
leA'el  the  Ost-eola  amygilaloid  Avas  drifted  on  200  ft. 
north.  'The  coitiier-btaring  jiart  of  the  lode  is  fully 
10  ft.  AA'ide  and  the  rot-k  Ave  rate  as  better  than  the 
aA'erage  of  the  Osei-ola  mine.  It  in  no  AA-ay  indicates 
that  depth  has  any  unfaA'orable  influence  on  pro- 
ductiA'eness.”  Tho  mill  has  run  regidarly;  74,648 
tons  of  rock  Avtu-e  stamped  for  Kearsarge  and  338,- 
700  tons  for  the  'ramarack;  total,  413,348  tons. 

AVolverine  Mining  Company. — The  openings  are 
being  continued  at  the  5th  level  south  of  No.  2  shaft. 
It  is  said  that  the  ground  is  showing  well  for  copper. 
'Die  0th  level  is  only  in  south  of  shaft  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  in  poor  ground.  The  7th  level  south  of  No. 
2  is  also  shoAving  up  fairly  well.  The  7th  level  north 
of  No.  2  has  gone  through  quite  a  run  of  ground 
that  will  pay  to  stope.  No.  2  shaft  is  sinking  to  the 
ninth  level  in  ground  that  must  be  called  poor, 
though  at  times  it  shoAVs  a  little  copper. 

Iron — Gogebic  Range. 

Champion  Alining  Company. — 'The  AA-ork  of  sinking 
three  or  four  shafts  .at  this  mine  will  be  commenced 
at  once.  'Diis  will  git'c  employment  to  something 
like  60  men  in  addition  to  the  force  now  engaged. 
'Dio  prospects  for  an  early  resumption  of  mining 
are  considered  goo<l,  says  “Iron  Ore.” 

Germania  Iron  Company. — 'Die  mine  is  not  pro¬ 
ducing  much  ore  but  is  sinking  3  shafts  to  a  greater 
depth. 

MinneAA-aAva. — 'Diis  mine  will  soon  begin  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  a  three-compartment  shaft  to  reach  the  ore 
found  by  the  diamond  drill. 

Superior  Iron  Company. — At  this  mine  no  mining 
is  being  done,  but  about  15  men  are  loading  from 
stockpiles.  The  pumps  are  kept  going  to  keep  the 
mine  dry. 

Iron — Alenominee  Range. 

Hamilton. — Iron  Company. — 'Die  water  in  this 
mine  is  now  Avithin  75  ft.  of  the  surface. 

Ludington.— Experts  report  that  it  Avill  take  a 
year’s  work  to  put  this  property  in  condition  to  be 
AA'orked.  Rumors  are  again  afloat  that  the  Schles- 
ingers  are  preparing  to  secure  this  mine  and  ijoint 
to  the  fact  that  an  inventory  is  being  made. 

MISSOURI. 

Jasper  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

There  is  but  little  change  to  report  from  the  mines 
of  the  lead  and  zinc  belt  over  the  previous  week. 
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The  ziuc  ore  market  remains  unctiauged  at  a  general 
average  of  $2o  per  ton.  Large  operators  are  holding 
their  ore  in  the  bins  for  better  prices,  which  they 
feel  sure  they  will  get  inside  of  30  days.  Lead  ore 
closed  at  $33.35  per  thousand.  ^V.  B.  Jeffries,  M. 
E.,  of  London,  England,  is  again  in  the  city  and 
closed  a  deal  for  the  purchase  of  the  lease  of  ilessrs. 
llico  and  James  of  the  Mahuska  mines,  for  $40,000. 
'Ihis  property  contains  100  acres  and  adjoins  the 
Eagle  tract  of  the  Empire  Ziuc  Company.  The  tract 
of  land  k  fairly  well  developed  and  has  beeu_  a 
steady  producer  of  lead  and  zinc  ore.  Mr.  .Jeffries 
will  put  in  some  new  machinery  and  make  other  im¬ 
provements  so  as  to  increase  the  output.  Following 
are  the  sales  of  ore  from  the  different  camps:  Jop¬ 
lin  mines,  l,0tK),000  lbs.  ziuc  ore,  and  280,720  le.ad; 
value,  $25,703.80.  Webb  City  mines,  352,300  lbs. 
ziuc  ore,  and  105.630  lead;  value,  $0,400.95.  Car- 
tertille  mines,  951,990  lbs.  zinc  ore,  and  142,340 
lead;  value,  $14,121.70.  Ziucite  mines,  127,200  lbs. 
zinc  ore,  and  1,770  lead;  value,  $1,525.30.  Oronogo 
mines,  48,010  lbs.  zinc  ore,  and  27,300  lead;  value, 
$1,080.70.  Carthage  mines,  42,5(K)  lbs.  zinc  ore. 
value,  $488.75.  Alba  mines,  41,500  lbs.  ziuc  ore; 
value,  $477.25.  Galena,  Kan.,  mines,  705.740  lbs. 
zinc  ore,  and  322,940  lead;  value,  $15,080.  Dis¬ 
trict’s  total  value,  $05,004.45. 

The  South  Joplin  Lead  and  Zinc  Company  made  an 
import;iut  strike  last  week.  The  company  have  been 
doing  but  little  work  for  several  months  on  account 
of  the  bad  condition  and  caving  of  their  old  work¬ 
ings.  They  decidwl  to  open  up  an  old  shift  sunk 
about  two  years  ago  to  a  depth  of  95  ft.  This  shaft 
was  found  to  be  in  a  solid  formation,  but  at  a  depth 
of  103  ft.  an  excellent  ore  b<xly  was  cut.  also  a 
strong  flow  of  water,  which  proves  the  shaft  to  have 
penetratiHl  open  ground.  A  pump  was  put  in  atm 
the  water  held  under  control,  and  the  ore  body  has 
now  been  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  7  ft.  drift 
will  be  started  at  once  on  the  run  of  ore.  The  old 
Ruby  mines,  located  south  of  the  city  of  .Joplin, 
are  once  more  coming  into  the  list  of  steady  pr<v 
ducers.  Over  three  yi'ars  ago  this  proiierty  was 
sold  by  the  Frj-e  Bros,  to  a  St.  J^niis  syndicate,  who 
spent  a  small  fortune  in  dcv'elopment  an<l  expensive 
machinery  but  made  a  small  <mtput.  The  property 
was  then  shut  doini  and  lay  idle  for  over  a  year, 
w'lien  it  was  sold  to  a  New  York  syndicate.  Tliey 
commenced  prosjn'cting  some  of  the  old  workings 
and  found  new  ore  bo<l;es.  They  then  ovcrhaule<l  the 
old  concentrating  plant,  put  in  new  machinery  where 
requinxl,  in  fact,  several  months  have  bcnm  spent 
in  dead  work  and  rejiairs,  but  now  the  propt>rty 
is  in  good  working  order  and  plenty  of  ore  in  sight 
and  is  now  iiroducing  at  the  rate  of  30  to  50  tons 
of  high  grade  zinc  ore. 

^IINNESOTA. 

Iron — IMesaba  Range. 

Biwabik  Iron  Company. — ^Drilling  is  being  done 
to  determine  the  thickness  of  the  ore  body.  Jn  one 
pit  a  depth  of  40  ft.  has  been  reachini  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  ore.  5Ir.  Ivimberly  is  of  the 
opinion  that  an  average  of  eighty  feet  of  ore  will 
be  found  on  the  property. 

Cincinnati  Iron  Company. — The  first  hoist  to  be 
usixl  on  the  range  has  been  put  on  this  property. 
Mr.  U.  W.  Oliver  has  transferred  the  lease  of  this 
mine  to  the  Standard  Ore  Gimpany  in  which  he  is 
interested.  It  is  now  expected  that  several  cargoes 
•will  be  sent  out  before  the  season  closes. 

Itasca  Iron  Company. — This  company  is  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  old  Itasca  Iron  Company  and  the 
Ohio.  Buckeye,  I>icking  Iron  companies.  'liie  capital 
is  $5,000.(Ht0.  Gmsideral}le  wmrk  was  done  on  the 
Itasca,  and  now  active  operations  wilt  be  commenced 
at  once,  and  the  company’s  land,  embracing  about 
4,500  acres,  will  be  thoroughly  developed. 

I.one  .Jack  Iron  Company. — A  second  shaft  has 
bf'en  sunk  in  ore  to  a  depth  of  over  100  ft.  The  bed 
of  ore  h.a.s  bt'en  shown  up  for  a  width  of  650  ft.  and 
a  length  of  750  ft. 

■\Vyoming  Iron  Company. — ^This  company  has 
leased  three  forties  to  the  Parkersburg  Iron  Co. 
.4.  bonus  of  $30,000  was  given  for  the  lease  and  the 
lessee  C(nnpany  agrees  to  mine  a  minimum  of  50.0(X> 
tons  of  ore  each  year,  on  which  it  avitl  pay  a  royalty 
of  cts.  a  ton.  The  'Wyoming  company  recently 
leased  another  forty'  to  .John  T.  .Jones.  Tlie  guaran¬ 
tee  minimum  nroductiou  ■was  25,0(K)  tons  a  year,  with 
a  i\)y.alty  of  .50  cents  a  ton. 

5I()XTAN.\. 

Deer  Ixxige  County. 

Re<l  JJon. — There  is  now  quite  an  amount  of  ore 
on  hand.  A  carloa<l  will  be  shipped  to  the  Helena 
smelter  to  be  treated  by  the  cyanide  process. 

Jefferson  County'. 

Alta. — This  mine,  a  few  miles  from  "Wickes,  is  the 
oidy'  mine  now  in  operation  in  that  part  of  the  county. 
Over  200  men  are  now  employed  at  this  mine. 

American  Development  and  Mining  Company'. — In 
cross-cutting  in  tunnel  No.  2  a  4-ft.  lead  has  b“en 
discovered  which,  upon  being  assayed,  yieldi'd  $17 
in  gold  and  9  oz.  silver  per  ton.  The  surface  open¬ 
ing  is  still  going  on.  the  vein  being  opened  and  sam- 
ple<l  every  35  or  50  ft. 

Comet. — This  mine  will  soon  be  clos  xi  down.  The 
methoil  used  at  the  concentrator  has  been  only'  par¬ 
tially  successful,  it  Ls  said. 

Elkhoru  5Dning  Company. — The  assistant  man- 
agfu-’s  report  of  milling  operations  for  .July'  is  as 
follows:  “The  mill  yvas  shut  down  for  repairs  on 


July  4th,  and  started  up  again  on  the  9th.  During 
the  shut-down  a  new  dryer  w'as  put  in,  the  fire  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  MTiite  &,  Howell  roaster  replaced,  and 
the  general  repairs  to  the  machinery  were  com¬ 
pleted.  The  semi-annual  clean-up  yvas  made  at  the 
same  time.  Ore  on  hand  July  1st,  74*72  tons; 
raiseil  from  the  mine,  1,368  tons;  less  shipping  ore, 
429:78  tons;  sinjond-class,  81  tons;  waste,  115  tons; 
add  for  salt,  130 '83;  ore  panned  in  July,  835*134; 
pulp  in  the  mill.  12*64  tons;  rough  ore  in  stock,  100 
tons;  total,  947*77  tons.  Dry  tons  panned,  835*134; 
ay'crage  assay  y'alue,  41*90  oz.,  average  per  cent 
salt  used,  14%;  average  value  of  tailings,  3*75  oz.; 
average  per  cent,  saved.  91*70%;  number  of  dore 
bars  produced,  31:  number  of  oz.  fine  silver,  28,- 
173*6>,3:  number  of  oz.  fine  gold,  36*595;  batteries 
in  service,  22  days.  23  hours:  pans  in  service,  25 
days;  estimated  value  of  bullion  shipped.  $24,240; 
actual  returns  from  429*7785  tons  of  ore  shipped, 
$37,721.47:  total,  $61,961.47;  current  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  salaries,  l.abor,  supplies,  etc.,  $*26..579.09; 
balance,  being  profit  for  July,  1892,  $35,382.38. 

Goodyear  ^Mining  Company. — This  company  owns 
fiy'c  claims,  which  lie  on  both  sides  of  Indian  Creek, 
and  tyy'o  claims  one  mile  north,  making  seven  claims 
and  a  millsite.  The  company  is  sinking  on  the 
Whopper  shaft  on  the  Jenny  Lind  lode.  It  is  now 
doyy*n  130  ft.,  following  a  shoot  of  ore,  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  which  are  unknoyvn.  Samples  taken  from 
across  the  shaft  ran  $38  in  gold,  18  oz.  of  silver  and 
40%  lead. 

Meagher  County. 

Galt. — In  the  lower  tunnel  at  a  distance  of  3.50 
ft.  an  upraise  is  being  driven  ■which  yvill  be  200 
ft.  to  the  surface.  The  ore  chute  of  this  tunnel  is 
about  400  ft.  long  and  averages  all  the  way  from 
4  to  6  ft.  Tlie  upper  tunnel  extends  225  ft.  and 
enters  into  the  ore  body  75  ft.  This  ore  body  is 
fully'  4%  ft.  yvide.  Tlie  shaft  is  doyy'n  110  ft.  and 
the  vein  is  from  4  to  6  ft.,  yv'ith  continuous  ore  from 
top  to  bottom.  On  the  dump  at  the  lower  tunnei 
there  are  7.5  tons  of  ore  yy'hich  w'as  taken  rectmtly'. 
At  the  npp  'r  tunnel  there  are  at  least  100  tons  of  goad 
ore  and  400  tons  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  At 
present  there  are  1,000  ft.  of  tunneling  in  the  mine, 
which  is  6%  ft.  in  the  clear  and  4  ft.  ■wide. 

Loretta  Mining  Company. — 'Th’s  company  was 
formed  to  work  the  Tiger  claim.  The  ore  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  galena  and  soft  and  hard  carbonate  in  a  vein 
6  ft.  yy'ide.  An  assay  of  a  sample  taken  across  the 
face  gave  64%  lead  and  64  oz.  silver  per  ton.  After 
striking  the  ore  the  tunnel  yy'as  extended  to  .325  ft. 
and  yvork  is  still  progressing.  From  12  to  1.5  car¬ 
loads  of  ore  are  now  waiting  shipment.  Teams  are 
noyy*  hauling  to  the  station  and  a  trial  shipment  of 
tyvo  cars  yyill  be  made  to  Aurora,  Ill. 

Park  County. 

.According  to  the  Livingstone  “Enterprise,”  the 
mining  industry  is  improving  at  the  Boulder  dis¬ 
trict.  The  Independence  Alining  Co.  has  about  40 
men  at  yvork  upon  its  mines  and  in  the  construction 
of  a  tramway  1,000  ft.  in  length,  to  conduct  the  ores 
from  the  mines  to  the  ore  house  at  the  lower  mill. 
This  company  expects  to  have  its  own  mill  in  opera¬ 
tion  early'  next  month.  The  Poorman  Company  is 
pumping  the  water  from  the  shaft  and  getting  the 
mine  in  shape  for  milling  operations  as  soon  as  their 
electric  poyver  plant  is  in  position,  the  machinery*  for 
which  is  now  arriving  at  the  mines.  The  Hidden 
Tri'asuro  Company  is  also  preparing  to  start  up  the 
mill. 

Silver  Boyv  County. 

Boston  &  Montana  ^lining  Companv. — The  loss  by 
recent  floods  yyill  be  less  than  $10,000.  By  improve¬ 
ments  being  made  at  Great  Falls,  and  yy'hich  will 
be  completed  by  end  of  present  month,  the  company' 
expects  to  be  able  to  treat  800  tons  of  ore  ner  day. 
Company  is  erecting  large  bins  which  will  hold  one 
yveek’s  supply. 

Butte  &  Boston  Mining  Comnany. — A  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  Sunerintendent  Palmer,  of  this  com¬ 
pany.  says  that  four  reverberatory  and  four  O’Hara 
furnaces  are  noyv  in  operation,  and  that  tyy'o  more 
of  the  latter  will  soon  be  put  to  work. 
The  main  buildings  are  completed  accord¬ 
ing  to  contr.act.  The  present  output  is  at 
the  rate  of  600  tons  fine  copper  ner  month,  or 
more  than  yvas  produced  before  the  fire.  The  com¬ 
pany'  is  now  tre.ating  about  200  tons  of  ore  pi'r  day'. 

Coal — Flathead. 

Black  Eagle  Coal  Company. — 'The  deposit  was  dis- 
coy'ered  at  40  ft.  beloyv  the  surface,  and  at  ,51  ft. 
the  bottom  yvas  still  in  coal.  Here  the  work  was 
temporarily  suspended,  oyving  to  the  increas**  of 
water.  The  quality'  is  sim’’ar  to  the  NorOi  Fork 
coal,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  snme  vein.  The  com¬ 
pany'  yvill  continue  to  develop  the  property. 

NEVADA. 

^e  Reno  “.Journal”  says:  “Five  ore  cars  loaded 
yy*ith  tailings  from  the  Nevada  mill  were  hrouHit 
down  on  the  Yirgini.a  &  'Truck ee  R.  R.  on  th"  27th 
ult..  consigned  to  the  Reno  Reduction  Works.  Jf 
a  fair  percentage  of  the  assay  value  can  be  re.alized 
it  is  probable  regular  shipments  yvill  be  made.” 

Dolores  County. 

Enternris*‘  Mining  Company*  &;  R'co-Aspeu  Con¬ 
solidat'd  Min'ng  Company. — Accarding  to  the  Denver 
“Republican.”  a  fight  occurreil  on  the  1st  inst.  be- 
tyy'een  tlie  miners  employed  in  the  properties  of  these 
companies.  'The  Vestal  claim  of  the  Rico-Asnen 
group  adjoins  the  Jumbo,  belonging  to  the  Enterprise 
group.  A  x>ortion  of  the  ground  is  in  dispute,  says 


the  “Republican,”  and  both  sides  hay*e  in  aU  haste 
been  running  tunnels  toyvard  the  coutestid  territory*. 
On  the  1st  inst.  the  yvorkings  yvere  so  near  together 
that  the  tyvo  forces  of  miners  could  converse  and 
yy*aru  each  other  of  tlie  danger  of  expkxling  shots. 
It  yy'as  ^en  disooy'ered  that  the  Enterprise  tunnel 
was  several  feet  beloyv  the  Vestal  yvorkings,  aiul  a 
winze  yvas  sunk  by  the  Vestal  miners  to  make  a 
connection  yy'ith  the  tunnel  uuderiieatli.  It  was  hen* 
that  the  Vestal  foreman  yvas  hurt  by  a  shot  tirisl 
by  the  Enterprise  miners.  The  Euteri»rise  people 
said  that  due  notice  of  the  shot  alMUit  to  be  finsl  had 
been  given.  The  Enterprise  miners  built  a  fire  in 
their  tunnel  and  the  smoke  jirei'ented  the  (►ppo.sitiou 
from  entering  their  yvorkings.  'Tlie  Aspen  people, 
as  a  counter  move,  built  a  tire  in  their  5Ioutezunia 
workings  for  the  purposi*  of  smoking  out  the  miners 
in  the  Jumbo  claim.  A  i>art  of  the  .Tttmbo  miners 
were  compelled  to  decattip.  but  the  yvorking  force  in 
the  tunnel  at  Vestal  .Junction  wen*  not  disturlnHl, 
and  they  tire  noyv  at  yvork,  yy'liih*  the  Vestal  fori*e 
are  compelled  to  remain  idle  at  tliat  jioint.  Harold 
Broyvne.  manager  of  the  Uico-Aspen  Company*, 
makes  the  assertion  that  the  Enterprise  people  have 
removed  over  $100,009  yy'orth  of  ore  from  th‘*  Rico- 
Aspen  property.  The  Rico-Aspeti  company  has  s(*- 
cureii  ail  injunction  yyihich  yvill  prevent  further 
operations  for  the  present.  At  the  ofiice  of  the  En¬ 
terprise  Mining  Cotnpany  it  yvas  said  that  no  neyvs 
of  this  nature  h.ad  lu*eu  receiy'('<l  from  the  mim* 
and  the  foregoing  could  bi*  neith(*r  confiriU'Hl  nor 
denied.  Mr.  George  Crayy'ford.  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  is  expected  to  arrive  from  Color.ado  before 
the  end  of  this  month  and  he  yvill  probably*  bring 
full  details. 

Elko  County. 

Folloyving  are  the  latest  official  weekly*  letters  from 
the  various  Tttsearora  mines:  Belle  Isle  Mining 
Company. — West  line  crosscut,  250-ft.  level,  extend¬ 
ed  8  ft.  through  the  vein  and  a  drift  started  south 
on  rich  ore:  progress  3  ft.  The  upraise  from  the 
gangway  drift,  same  level,  extended  4  ft.  on  tlm 
ore.  which  is  improving  in  size  and  quality*,  rock 
very*  hard. 

Commouyvealth  Mining  Company. — We  have 
started  stopitig  from  yvest  line  drift,  seam  of  high- 
grade  ore  exposed,  balance  second  class.  .Joint  east 
line  drift  has  bei*n  stopped  and  a  drift  startinl  from 
chute  .3;  progress,  1.5  ft.,  shoyving  a  little  ore  in  the 
face  of  the  drift.  No  material  change  in  third  level 
stopes.  Hoisting  during  the  yveek  3  cars  first-class 
ore,  car  sample  assay*  $400  per  ton,  and  1391/^  tons, 
assay  from  battery  $2.3  per  ton. 

Del  iMonte  iMining  Company*. — There  have  been 
crusheil  423  tons  of  ore;  assay*  $.31  per  ton;  on  hand 
29  tons  of  concentrates;  assay  value  (estimated)  $236 
per  ton. 

Navajo  Mining  Company. — There  is  nothing  neyy* 
to  report  in  the  stopes  above  ttie  350-fL  level;  the 
ore  continues  abotit  the  same. 

Nevada  Queen  Mining  Company*. — East  line  drift 
advanced  10  ft.,  small  seam  first-class  ore  and  2  ft. 
second-class  exposwl.  No.  4  raise  up  6.5  ft.,  progress 
20  ft.  in  hard  rock.  No  particular  change  in  the 
stopes.  Extracted  32  cars  first-class  ore.  assav 
value  $260  per  ton,  and  134  tons  second-class,  bat¬ 
tery  sample  $24  per  ton. 

North  Belle  Isle  Mining  Company. — ^North  drift. 
400-ft  level,  extended  4  ft.,  shoyy'ing  no  change.  An 
upraise  has  been  started  from  the  south  500  stopes 
to  connect  yvith  the  400-ft.  level;  progress  20  ft. 

North  Commonwealth  ^lining  Company. — Have 
crushed  to  date  at  the  concentrator  42.3  tons;  assay* 
$31  per  ton;  on  hand  41  tons  of  concentrates;  hoisted 
2  cars  first-class  ore. 

Lincoln  County. 

Piocho  Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting  Company. 
— It  yy'as  reported  last  week  that  this  company  Inul 
sold  its  property  to  the  Consolidated  Kansas  City 
Smelting  Sc  Refining  Company.  The  transfer  was 
said  to  include  the  Pioche  company’s  mines,  smelter, 
jackrabbit  railroad  and  other  property.  At  the  office 
of  the  Kansas  City  Company  in  this  city,  it  yvas 
said  by  the  officers  that  this  report  was  yvithout 
foundation.  No  such  deal  had  been  consummated. 

Ormsby  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

May  Day  Mine.— The  peculiarity  of  milling  meth¬ 
ods,  so  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  yvorking  of 
Comstock  ores,  has  again  been  illustrated  in  tbe  re¬ 
duction  of  ore  from  this  mine.  Four  tons  of  ore 
worked  at  the  Mexican  milt  netted  $.59 .(i()  per  ton  to 
the  owners.  The  battery  assay  was  $1.51.70,  so  that 
the  ditterence  between  the  two  amounts  showed  a 
loss  yvhich  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  the  asser¬ 
tion  made  by  the  millmen  that  the  ore  was  base. 
The  loss  yy'as  such  a  startling  one  that  the  Reno  Re¬ 
duction  Works  sent  a  representative  to  examine  the 
mine  and  test  the  ore,  after  which  they  offered  to 
work  all  May  Day  ore  at  a  uniform  charge  of  $12  per 
ton,  guaranteeing  a  return  to  the  owners  of  !K)% 
of  the  assay  value.  The  next  lot  of  ore  will  be 
I  worked  at  Reno,  when  the  result  will  be  closely 
■  anned. 

Storey  County— Comstock  Lode. 

A  lot  of  four  tons  of  ore  from  St.  I..ouis  district, 

'  which  yvas  yvorked  at  the  Mount  Diablo  mill  re¬ 
cently  gave  the  folloyving  results:  First-clnss  ore, 
1,133  8-10  oz.  silver;  second-class  ore,  659  7-10  oz. 
sih'er  to  the  ton. 

The  Occidental  mill  h.as  shipped  6%  tons  of  ore 
ccwicentrates,  y'alued  at  about  $7,0(30,  for  account  of 
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Uie  Occidental  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  and 
one  ton  valued  at  about  $1,000,  for  account  of  the 
Gould  &  Curry  Mining  Company. 

Consolidated  California  and  V'irginia  Mining  Com¬ 
pany. — The  Virginia  "Enterprise”  says:  The  extrac¬ 
tion  of  pay  ore  from  the  various  levels  of  the  mine 
in  greater  or  lesser  quantities  is  going  along  all  the 
time,  and  the  appearance  of  all  the  workings  is 
favorable  at  present.  Ore  is  being  taken  from  all  the 
levels  between  and  inclusive  of  the  1,500  and  1,8  )0 
levels.  In  prospecting  upward  from  the  old  sill 
floor  of  the  old  slopes  on  the  1,(500  level  ore  of  fair 
quality  is  being  encountered  and  the  showing  is  good. 
The  workings  from  the  bottom  of  the  winze  from 
the  1,800  level  are  in  a  quartz  formation,  from  which 
soime  good  ore  is  being  obtained.  A  south  drift  from 
an  east  crosscut  from  the  bottom  of  this  winze 
is  out  21  ft.  There  is  ore-bearing  quartz  in  the  face 
<)f  this  drift  and  there  is  a  chance  for  a  development 
here  as  the  drift  advances. 

Justice  Mining  Company. — The  latest  ofiicial  week¬ 
ly  letter  says:  “We  are  sloping  in  a  streak  of  ore  in 
the  west  wall  of  the  vein,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
mine,  on  the  822  level,  which  is  2i^  ft.  wide,  and 
will  mill  $25  pt!r  ton.  Also  sloping  out  ore  from  the 
south  winze  from  No.  2  crosscut  on  the  G22  level. 
The  streak  is  2  ft.  wide  and  vill  mill  from  $25  to 
$30  per  ton.” 

Overman  iMiniug  Company.— The  latest  official 
weekly  letter  says:  “On  1,300  level,  northwest  drift 
has  been  extendisl  30  ft.;  total,  223  ft.  Formation, 
l>(>i"phyry  and  quartz,  laUer  of  a  low  grade.  On 
1,200  level,  the  west  drift  from  crosscut  No.  1  has 
been  advanct*d  31  ft.  through  bright,  lively  quartz, 
but  of  too  low  a  grade  to  save  for  ore.  The  assays 
run  from  $3.18  to  $12.25  per  ton.  On  1,1(X)  level, 
the  northwest  drift  from  the  south  drift  has  been 
extended  14  ft;  total  length,  005  ft.  Have  a  seam 
of  ore  in  the  face  of  the  drift  about  three  feet  in 
width,  which  assays  about  $18.62  per  ton.  The 
upraise,  at  point  2(58  ft.  in  on  ^is  northwest  drift 
has  been  extended  20  ft.  through  quartz  assaying 
from  $0.97  to  $10.36  per  ton.  On  000  level,  the  face 
of  west  crosscut  No.  1  from  the  south  drift,  is 
in  porphyry.” 

Savage  Mining  Company. — The  latest  official  week 
ly  letter  says:.  “The  rt‘pairs  to  the  Nevada  Mill  and 
Water  Company’s  flume  have  been  completed,  and 
the  mill  has  resumt^l  crushing  ore.  On  the  25th 
ult.  we  shipped  to  the  Carson  Mint  412  lbs.  of  bul¬ 
lion.  The  upraise  from  the  950  ore  stopes  has  been 
carried  up  to  within  40  ft.  of  the  75()  level,  with 
which  it  will  connect;  the  top  is  in  quartz-carrying 
fair-grade  ore.  On  the  1,1(X)  level  the  winze  in  the 
south  drift  near  the  ore  stopes  is  down  42  ft.  No 
men  Avere  working  on  ore  in  the  mine  from  the  2ist 
to  the  29tli  ult.,  but  the  usual  prospecting  and  re¬ 
pair  was  corried  on  throughout  the  mine.  f>n  the 
Sutro  tunnel  level  Avork  in  the  joint  north  drift  Avith 
the  (Tould  &  Curry  is  temporarily  suspended  pending 
rei:)airs  to  the  Sutro  tunnel.  We  expect  to  resume 
Avork  in  the  drift  during  the  coming  Aveek.” 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  following  is  the  weekly  statement  of  ore 
hoisted  from  Comstock  mines  and  milled,  the  car 
and  battery  assays,  bullion  shipped,  etc: 
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*11,915.03 
31  000.00 

37,000.00 
3:ii*4  tbs. 
412  tbs. 

*  No  report. 

’  Shipped  on  August  account  to  date.  $46,.'i68.03.  One 
ton  of  concentrates  of  this  estimated  A'alue.  ^  Six  ton  and 
one  half  of  this  estimated  value. 


Savage  Mining  Company. — .411  efforts  to  combine 
with  other  companies  in  the  lease  or  purchase  of  a 
mill  have  failed.  The  presidents  of  the  Hale  &  Nor- 
cross,  Potosi  and  Gould  &  Curry  companies  have 
promptly  refused  to  join  in  any  such  measure  with¬ 
out  offering  any  reason  for  such  refusal.  The  Savage 
Company,  therefore,  will  be  compelled  to  pursue  any 
course  of  reform  that  may  be  inaugurated  alone.  Mr. 
Mills,  in  arriving  at  a  decision  upon  the  questions 
involved  in  the  proposition  of  turning  tbe  mill  into 
a  paying  property,  has  undoubtedly  been  largely 
influenced  by  the  figures  submitted  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  by  the  si^erintendent 
of  the  company  in  his  annual  report.  They  are  very 
suggestive,  to  say  the  least.  During  the  fiscal  year 
there  were  worked  28,5^  tons  and  1,.3(X)  lbs.  of  ore, 
the  average  car  sample  of  which  was  $23.17,  the 
average  battery  sample  being  $19.26.  A  bullion  re¬ 
turn  was  made  of  $397,284.93,  being  72'49%  of  the 
battery  sample  assay.  It  requires  a  short  calculation 
only  to  perceive  that  the  residues  which  were  ap 
propriated  by  the  mill  company  as  their  perquisite, 
sanctified  by  custom  and  long  usage,  was  27'51%  of 
the  ore  value  by  battery  assay  or  about  45%  of  the 
car  sample  assay. 

From  these  facts  and  figures  Mr.  Mills  argues 
that  the  time  is  fully  ripe  for  a  change.  Last  year 
the  Savage  Company  paid  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$171,0(X)  for  working  its  ore.  A  mill  can  be  erected 
for  much  less  than  that  sum.  He  contends  therefore 


that  if  the  milling  company  will  net  enter  into  a  fair 
contract  it  will  be  much  wiser  as  well  as  more  profit¬ 
able  for  the  company  to  store  its  ore  until  a  mill  can 
be  built.  As  an  alternative  proposition,  however,  he 
is  willing  that  the  milling  company  shall  be  paid  $5 
per  ton  tor  crushing,  haulage  to  be  added,  it.  If  to 
work  the  ore  by  the  process  now  in  vogue,  to  save 
and  work  the  concentrates  tor  th  emines  account, 
and  to  receive  the  same  price  per  ton  tor  saving  ana 
working  same  as  for  ore,  the  slimes  to  be  impounded 
by  the  milling  company  tor  one-half  the  proceeds 
when  worked,  or  in  case  they  are  not  Avorth  so  much 
to  them,  they  to  belong  to  the  mine  to  dispose  of  as 
may  be  seen  fit.  Tbe  tailings  to  belong  to  the  mine 
also,  or  else  that  the  milling  company  guarantee  to 
return  70%  of  the  car  sample  taken  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  persons  duiy  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

This  later  proposition  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  made  by  Mr.  Mackay  in  the  olden  time  Avith. 
J.  P.  Jones,  who  then  represented  the  milling  com¬ 
pany. 

So  far  Mr.  Woods  has  not  ventilated  his  opinion 
on  the  subject,  but  it  will  be  a  surprise  if  he  meets 
Mr.  Mills  even  halt  Avay  in  agreeing  upon  any 
contract  based  upon  figures  such  as  the  above.  Such 
a  contract  would  mean  that  the  milling  companies 
are  willing  to  act  fairly  and  honestly  toward  the 
mining  companies,  and*  any  such  new  departure  is 
not  to  be  believed  nor  is  it  warranted  by  the  facts. 

Sierra  Nevada  Mining  Company.— Considerable  in¬ 
terest  has  been  aroused  by  the  news  received  to  the 
ert'ect  that  the  west  ledge  has  been  cut  in  the  Keno- 
sha  tunnel.  What  this  lind  will  amount  to  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  meantime  the  cutting  of  this  gold- 
bearing  quartz  has  attracted  attention,  and  the 
stock  of  the  company  rapidly  advanced  in  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Grant  County. 

According  to  the  Silver  City  correspondent  of  the 
NeAV  York  "Sun,”  the  lixiviation  plant  at  Stein’s 
Puss,  Avhich  has  been  in  operation  on  ores  from  the 
Volcano  mine  for  moro  than  t\A"o  months,  Avill  be 
enlarged  and  the  low  grade  ores  produced  in  the 
camp  AA-ill  bo  treated  by  this  process.  Until  this 
summer  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  treat 
the  ores  produced  in  that  camp,  AA'hich  Avere  too  low 
grade  to  ship.  The  shipping  ore  AV'as  sorted  out  and 
the  loAV  grade  throAvu  on  the  dump,  but  uoav  it  has 
been  demonsti-ated  that  this  ore  can  be  treated  at  a 
fair  profit  by  the  lixiviation  process. 

It  has  been  nearly  Iaa'O  months  says  the  Silver  City 
correspondent  of  the  NeAV  York  “Sim,”  since  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe  ILiilroad  Com¬ 
pany  refused  to  furnish  cars  to  the  Silver  City  & 
Northern  Railroad  Company,  and  during  that  time 
no  ore  has  been  shipped  from  Hanover.  The  mines 
there,  which  are  the  heaviest  producers  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  are  closed  doAvn,  and  there  is  no  AA’ork  going  on 
in  the  camp  except  development  Avork  on  a  small 
scale.  Ijegal  proceedings  hat’e  been  commenceil  by 
the  Atchison  company  to  restrain  the  Silver  City  & 
Northern  Railroad  Company  from  charging  local 
rates  on  ore  shipped  to  points  beyond  its  line.  The 
case  AA'as  to  have  been  heard  this  Aveek  at  Las 
Cruces  by  Judge  McFie  of  this  District  Court.  The 
SilA'or  City  &  Northern  Railroad  Avas  built  last  year 
to  the  HauoA'cr  mines,  and  the  stockholders  formed 
another  company  kuoAA-u  as  the  Southwestern  Coal 
&  Iron  Company.  This  company  purchased  iron 
and  other  mines  in  the  district,  and  the  shipments 
OA'er  the  railroad  Avero  heavy,  as  a  through  rate  had 
been  made  Avhich  enabled  oAA-ners  of  iron  mines  there 
to  ship  iron  ore  to  the  smelters  at  Socorro  anil  El 
Paso.  Last  !March,  as  duly  reported  in  the  “Engineer¬ 
ing  and  ^Mining  .Tournal.”  a  Pennsylvania  syndicate 
purchased  31  mines  in  the  district  for  $110,()00,  and 
commenced  to  ship  ore  to  the  injury  of  the  interests 
of  the  SouthAvestern  Coal  &:  Iron  Company.  Sion 
after  this  the  Silver  City  &  Northern  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  canceled  the  through  rate  on  ore,  and  thus  pre- 
A-ented  the  Philadelphia  syndicate  from  shipping  ore. 
Tliis  move  Avas  checkmated  by  the  Atchison,  To¬ 
peka  &  Santa  Fe.  Avhich  refused  to  furnish  cars  to 
the  Silver  City  &  Northern,  thus  cutting  off  ship¬ 
ments  altogether.  The  fight  AA-ill  be  a  bitter  one,  and 
may  result  in  the  building  of  a  new  line  to  Hanover. 

Bremen,  Silver  City.  —Tbe  Bremen  mill  is  running 
on  ore  from  the  Sherman  mill,  and  the  first  bar  of 
bullion  will  be  turned  out  this  week.  'The  mill  is 
treating  about  25  tons  of  ore  a  day,  and  there  are 
several  hundred  tons  of  ore  in  the  mill. 

Maud  S.  Mining  Company.— The  mill  is  com¬ 
pleted.  'The  crosscut  tunnel  Avas  fini.shed  some 
three  weeks  ago,  says  the  Silver  City  “Enterprise,” 
and  a  large  body  of  low  grade  ore  was  found  in  the 
vein.  After  drifting  about  30  ft.  a  body  of  ore  of  a 
higher  grade  was  opened  and  is  showing  up  well. 
Ore  for  present  reduction  will  be  extracted  from  the 
stopes  in  the  upper  levels  which  were  opened  by  the 
former  management  and  work  of  developing  the  new 
ore  body  continued,  keeping  the  ore  reserves  fully 
up  to  and  exceeding  the  amount  extracted.  By  this 
means  the  mill  can  be  kept  running  continuously. 

Mimbres  (Ilousolidated  Mining  Company.— This 
company’s  mill,  says  the  Silver  City  “Sentinel,”  has 
been  closed  doAvn  in  order  to  make  some  needed 
repairs,  and  ore  is  accumulating  at  the  mine.  It 
AA-as  thought  that  the  ore  Avould  be  worked  up  by  the 
end  of  last  month  and  the  mill  closed  down  in¬ 
definitely,  but  the  delay  AA'hich  is  being  occasioned 
by  the  repairs  noAv  making,  AA-ill  put  off  the  time 
of  closing  doAvn  for  several  Aveeks.  The  camp  is 
reported  as  being  quieter  than  ever  before. 


Sierra  County. 

Iron  King,  Kingston. — This  mine  has  been  sold 
to  the  Iviugston  Ore  Reduction  Company,  Avhich  has 
been  organized  to  operate  the  Kingston  smelter.  The 
Iron  Iving  produces  a  silver-manganese  ore,  desirable 
for  smelters,  and  large  quantities  of  the  ore,  says  the 
New  York  “Sun,”  have  been  shipixid  to  the  smelter 
at  Hillsborough  AA-ithin  the  past  foAv  AA-eeks. 

Pelican,  Hermosa. — Messrs.  Wheeler,  Eceborger 
&  Slater,  lessees  of  this  mine,  have  uncovered  Avhat 
is  reported  to  bo  the  largest  body  of  shipping'  ore 
oA-er  been  found  at  Hermosa.  They  haA'e  a  face  of 
ore  which  is  20  sq.  ft.,  and  the  ore  aA-erages  nearly 
$200  per  ton.  The  camp  is  a  long  distance  from 
the  railroad,  and  loAA'-grade  ores  cannot  bo  mined 
profitably  there. 

OHIO. 

Stark  County. 

Howells  Coal  Company. — The  noAV  shaft  has 
passed  through  a  4-ft.  seam  of  coal  of  good  quality. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Coal. 

The  river  coal  operators  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
haA-e  formally  announced  their  intention  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  price  of  mining  from  314  to  3  cts.  ner 
bushel.  'The  change  AA-ill  go  into  efftojt  on  September 
10th,  and  AA-ill  probably  cause  a  strike  of  more  than 
5,(X)0  miners. 

At  Pottsville  on  the  Otli  inst..  Judge  Perishing 
rendered  a  decision  restraining  'Tyler,  McTurk  & 
Company,  the  Mill  Creek  Coal  Company  and  others 
from  operating  coal  washeries  near  New  Boston.  The 
defendants  claim  to  haA-e  an  investment  of  $150,000 
and  that  Avashing  coal  by  AA-ater  flowing  through 
their  breakers  into  the  creek  is  a  universal  cus¬ 
tom.  If  sustained,  his  decision  AA-ill  crush  out  an 
immense  industry. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

LaAvrence  County. 

Buxton  ^Mining  Company. — In  the  Bonanza  mine, 
one  of  the  Buxton  group,  a  body  of  ore  has  been 
encountered  186  ft.  in  AA-idth  and  0  ft.  thick;  the 
average  A-alue  per  ton  is  $22.  The  Clarinda,  an¬ 
other  of  the  company  mines,  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  deA-eloped  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  ore 
body.  The  company  is  shipping  to  the  Deadwood  & 
DelaAA-are  smelter  to  Omaha,  and  nas  contracted  to 
deliver  1,000  tons  to  the  lessees  of  the  Buxton  null, 
AA'hich  Avill  start  up  in  10  days  Avith  a  new  process 
for  treating  ore. 

Carbonate. — Considerable  prospecting  has  been 
done  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  contacts  during  the 
summer,  says  the  Black  Hills  “Times,”  but  with 
very  little  success.  But  one  ore  body  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  near  the  upper  Potsdam,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  lower  belt.  The  Iron  Hill  company 
tapped  this  upper  Potsdam  with  ics  diamond  drill, 
and  also  penetrated  a  small  uplift  with  a  drift  some 
three  or  four  years  ago,but  without  apparently  find¬ 
ing  any  ore  in  its  proximity.  This  rock  was  at  that 
time  commonly  supposed  to  be  quartzite,  and  tbe 
failure  to  discover  ore  at  the  contact  exerted  no  little 
influence  on  mine  owners  in  regard  to  deeper  pros¬ 
pecting.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  sulphide  bearing 
quartzite  is  all  of  200  ft.  below  the  bottom  of  tbe 
sump  of  the  Iron  Hill  shaft.  The  lower  Potsdam 
sandstone  is  only  bound  in  three  different  places  in 
the  Carbonate  district,  and  is  but  little  prospected. 
The  recent  discovery  made  by  Mr.  McLaughlin  is 
said  to  be  very  extensive,  however. 

Golden  Reward  Chlorination  "Works. — The  clean¬ 
up  for  the  last  15  days  of  August  amoimted  to  $20,- 
000.  During  September,  OAving  to  the  increase  of  ore 
obtainable,  the  company  Afvill  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  mill  one-third,  by  the  addition  of  another 
chlorination  barrel. 

Golden  Sand. — The  deal  which  has  been  pending 
for  some  time  past  between  C.  H.  Havens  and  Thos. 
White,  involving  the  “Golden  Sand”  property  at 
Bald  Mountain,  was  consummated  Aug.  31  by 
Thos.  White  paying  Havens  the  price  agreed.  $5,000. 
The  property  in  question  is  one  that  has  only  been 
partially  develop^.  White  is  acting  for  a  Cana¬ 
dian  syndicate  and  has  bounded  properties  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $300.0()0. 

MefJee  &  Daegling  Amalgamating  Process. — The 
McGee  process  for  the  reduction  of  silicious  ores  is 
declared  by  Mr.  Daegling  to  be  a  failure  and  a  re- 
ceiA-er  has  been  asked  for,  says  the  Black  Hills 
“Times.”  Mr.  Daegling  says  that  he  was  induced 
to  enter  into  taking  hold  of  the  process  by  McGee. 
AA'ho  painted  the  success  of  the  process  in  glowing 
colors,  shoAA-ing  him  tests  of  the  process,  which 
would  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the  process 
was  a  success.  He  then  entered  into  an  agreement 
to  the  effect  that  he  and  McGee  should  introduce  the 
process  into  the  Black  Hills,  each  putting  in  an 
equal  consideration;  Mr.  Daegling’s  consideration 
being  the  building  of  a  mill  and  equipping  it,  Mc¬ 
Gee’s  consideration  being  his  patent  process.  The 
mill  was  built  and  the  machinery  put  in;  several  runs 
were  made,  each  one  being  unsuccessful  owing  to 
defects  in  the  machinery,  or  the  lack  of  first  one 
article  or  another,  so  said  McGee.  For  the  past 
year  and  a  half  this  has  been  going  on,  Mr.  Daeg- 
iing  stating  he  had,  at  the  suggestion  of  McGee, 
put  in  new  vats,  and  many  other  appliances,  but 
still  AA-ithout  success.  About  Aug.  1  MetJee  treated 
a  quantity  of  concentrates  for  Deadwood  parties, 
promising  a  clean  up  of  90  per  cent.,  but  the  clean¬ 
up  only  showed  27%  or  less.  Mr.  Darling  was 
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kept  iu  iKiiorauce  of  the  result  aud  did  uot  learu  it 
until  August  5tli  when  he  tested  a  quantity  of  ore 
which  was  iu  the  mill  aud  the  result  proved  that 
the  mill  was  not  a  success.  Since  then  McGee  has 
iLskt^l  tliat  a  receiver  be  appointed.  The  unprofitable 
experience  should  be  a  lesson  to  enthusiasts  ovi-r 
patent  but  uot  profitable  processes. 

Moulton. — A  strike  of  a  rich  body  of  free  milling 
ore  has  been  iinule  on  this  claim,  near  I’oorman. 
The  vein  is  30  ft.  wide,  says  the  Black  Hills 
"Times.” 


St.  John’s  Mining  Company. — There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  work  done  on  this  property  since  the  new 
managers  have  taken  charge,  says  the  Black  Hills  | 
“I'imes.”  'Hto  shaft  will  be  enlarged  into  two  [ 
compartments,  4  ft.  in  the  clear.  The  water  aud  j 
ore  will  be  drawn  up  iu  buckets  on  guides,  and  can 
be  dumped  in  three  directions.  The  shaft  will  be  I 
timbered  with  square  timbers. 

Victory  Alining  Company. — This  company  has 
struck  a  9-ft.  ledge  of  galena.  The  ledge  has  two 
well  defined  walls  and  is  as  near  a  true  fissure  as 
has  been  found  in  the  Carbonate  camp. 

Pennington  Couut.v. 

Keystone  Gold  Mining  Company. — 'Phe  deal  for 
the  sale  of  the  Keystcjiie  mine  is  completed  and  the 
above  comi*iiny  has  Ikhmi  fornusl  to  work  it.  Tlu- 
eomiKiny  will  erect  a  milling  i>lant  of  100  tons  daily 
{•apacity.  The  work  done  has  jilaced  in  sight  suffi¬ 
cient  ore  to  run  the  mill  between  tlirtni  and  four 
.vears.  About  1,500  ft.  of  underground  exploration 
has  l)oeu  prosecuted  during  the  i)ast  year.  The  com¬ 
pany  owms  4.500  ft.  in  extent  along  the  hxle,  and  has 
other  valuable  rights  and  privileges  under  bond. 

UTAH. 


Juab  Couut.v. 

American  Eagle  Mining  Coini»aiiy. — This  company 
which  is  the  ownier  of  the  Maminoth-Coppewpolis 
mine,  has  brought  suit  against  the  owners  of  the 
Hungarian,  seeking  for  a  perpiiual  injunction 
restraining  Caleb  Chamberlain.  GiH>rge  Arthur  Rice 
and  J.  IV.  Jackman,  owners  utider  bond  and  lease 
of  tlie  Hungarian  mine,  from  working  that  property, 
especiall.v  that  portion  on  which  then*  is  a  large 
dump,  claimeil  by  die  plaintiffs  as  their  property. 
The  Hungarian  is  a  valuable  piece  of  lu-operty,  and 
was  recentl.v  secured  tinder  lease  and  bond  by  the 
defendants  iu  this  action. 

Aspinwall. — A  vein  of  ore  has  been  uneovcnil  in 
this  mine  east  of  Silver  City.  Tlie  vein  is  about 
18  in.  and  assays  from  13d  to  319:48  oz.  silver 
and  12  gold. 

Keystone  iMining  Company. — An  important  strike 
has  been  made  in  this  mine  sa.vs  the  Tintic  "Miner.” 
On  die  7(H1  level  between  the  old  and  new  shafts 
there  is  a  large  liody  of  ruby  silver  ore.  .4.  large 
anionnt  of  it  is  already  bhx'ke<l  out  by  rtinning  drifts 
and  slopes  abotit  the  ore  bo<ly. 

Piute  Comity. 

Deseret  Mining  Company. — This  company  has  ap- 
poiiiNsl  a  coinmittiH*  to  investigate  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  of  ore  retluction  and  b)  ascertain  the  oni*  best 
snitcil  to  the  various  ores  found  at  its  mines.  It  is 
the  intention  immi’diately  on  the  conclusioti  of  this 
investigation  to  erect  a  mill  with  a  capacity  of  not 
less  than  5d  tons  daily. 

Salt  Lake  County. 

IVoiKllawn. — In  a  30()-ft.  tunnel  run  from  the  south 
side  of  rh(‘  mountaiti,  a  body  of  ciuicetitratitig  ore 
front  4  to  11  ft.  wide  is  being  worked.  The  owners 
ar(‘  now  rtinning  from  the  east  side  to  strike  the  vein 
at  an  increaseil  depth  of  200  ft.,  and  have  just 
broken  into  the  ore,  175  ft.  in. 

Summit  County. 


Alice. — The  .shaft  is  now  dow'ii  about  135  ft.  and 
two  shifts  are  being  worked.  .\s  soon  as  the  new 
whim  arrives,  another  shift  will  6e  put  to  work. 

Anchor  Mitiing  Company. — The  shaft  has  reached 
t.ht‘  tunnel  level  atid  a  station  is  now'  being  cut. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  principle  points  iu  the  mine 
and  every  luetvns  will  be  tiseil  to  make  it  as  con- 
veniiait  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  station  is  cut 
and  the  shaft  and  station  timbered  thoroughly, 
sinking  will  be  resumed  and  the  shaft  sent  into  the 
depths  below'  tlie  tunnel  level.  The  8,  6  and  5-in. 
tiiping  for  the  water  system  from  Deep  Lake  have 
iteen  laid  and  teste<l  and  is  now  being  covered. 
The  flooil  gate  at  the  lake  has  been  placed  and 
♦‘verything  is  in  readiness  to  lay  the  smaller  piping 
as  scKiii  as  it  arrives  and  complete  the  system.  No 
prosi>e<.‘ting  will  bo  done  above  the  tunnel  level  until 
the  sihaft  and  station  on  that  level  are  completed, 
says  the  Park  City  “Record.” 

Delaware. — The  shaft  is  down  185  ft.  with  an  in¬ 
cline,  the  last  150  ft.  being  in  the  vein,  which  has 
two  perfwt  walls  and  is  fillo<l  with  vein  matter. 

Iron  Horse. — The  old  shaft  will  be  sunk  52  ft. 
d<“t“per  by  IV.  C.  Hall  &  Co.,  who  have  leased 
it.  which  will  give  it  a  total  of  220  ft. 

Rairing  IJon. — The  leasers  on  this  mine  have 
c’.ostHl  <lown  and  it  is  now  idle.  The  Park  City 
“Record”  says:  “Nothing  can  be  leame<l  definitely 
as  to  w'hether  work  will  be  resumetl  again  or  not, 
but  the  chances  are  that  no  further  developments 
will  b(‘  made  this  season.” 

Tooele  County. 

Gold  Hill. — A  Crawford  mill  is  running  on  $25 
ore  at  this  place  and  is  said  to  be  saving  $23  per 
ton.  The  mill  will  make  a  clean-up  in  about  ^  days, 
aud  from  that  time  forward  there  wnll  be  regular 
receipts  of  Deep  Creek  gold  in  Salt  Lake. 


WASHINGTON. 

The  construction  of  the  Everett  &  Monte  Crist o 
Railroad  into  the  Monte  Cristo  mining  district  is 
going  steadily  forward.  Workmen  are  also  bus.f 
getting  the  mines  ready  for  operation.  Joseph  L. 
Colby,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the'jjresident  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mining  companies  operating  in  the  district, 
aud  head  of  the  Colby  &  Iloyt  syndicate,  which  is 
building  the  railroad,  recently  said  of  the  Monte 
Cristo  mines:  “About  half  of  the  precious  metal  in 
this  ore  is  gold.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  ore  must  be 
concentrated.”  For  this  latter  ptirpose  a  concen¬ 
trator  will  be  erected  at  Monte  Cristo.  Mr.  Colby 
has  selected  Everett,  the  Sound  terminus  of  his 
railroad,  as  a  site  for  his  smelter. 

Pierce  County. 

Tacoma  Smelter. — The  production  of  this  company 
f(ir  the  month  of  Jidy  amounted  to  527.05  oz.  gold, 
18.7(;5.33  oz.  silver,  aud  124.G08  lbs.  of  lead. 

WISCONSIN. 

Ashland.— With  almost  three  months  left,  during 
which  shipments  of  ore  may  be  made  from  this  port, 
the  ore  shipped  up  to  Aug.  17  was  71,279  tons  more 
than  the  entire  shipment  during  1891.  The  figures 
were  1,324,(505  gross  tons  shippeof  on  Aug.  17  of  th's 
season,  against  1,2.53,320  gross  tons  shipped  during 
the  entire  season  of  185)1.  Large  sales  of  Bessemer 
ore  (his  season  is  the  cause  of  this  increase.  Ship¬ 
ments  have  bi*en  made  as  follows:  Ashland.  111,- 
841  tons  ;  Aurora,  188,000  ;  Colby  No.  2,  37,.584 ;  Baud, 
15,.53ii :  Tilden,  147.285;  Taylor,  12,783;  Globe- Ash¬ 
land.  .5,;109 ;  Iron  Belt,  92,102  ;  Montreal,  north  vein, 
21,920;  Palms,  34,(555;  Section  3:1,  south  vein,  2,:502; 
Section  :W,  north  vein,  3,i:i3;  Anvil,  1,690;  Brother- 
ton,  00,031  ;  Comet.  19,198 ;  Carey.  18,977 ;  Newport, 
03.2.T4;  Imperial,  2,440;  Norrie,  257,802  ;  East  Norrie, 
125,877 ;  Odanah,  1,280  ;  Pabst,  25,2.55  ;  Eureka,  5,084  ; 
Sunday  Lake,  38,628;  Windsor,  15,503.  Shipments 
from  Ashland  during  the  entire  season  of  1890  aggre- 
gatetl  2,174, .5.56  gross  tons.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  record  of  1890  at  this  port,  at  least,  will  be 
overreached  during  the  present  season,  as  to  do  this 
an  average  weekly  movement  of  but  about  60,000 
tons  will  be  required. 

Rawlins. — A  special  from  this  place  says  that  a 
gn  at  number  of  people  are  on  their  way  to  the  South 
Pass  gold  fields.  The  metal  is  found  in  both  veins 
and  placers.  A  Cheyenne  syndicate  has  built  a  mill 
whi»  h  has  been  working  for  some  time  with  the 
cyanide  process.  The  company  is  working  from  12 
to  18  tons  of  ore  per  day  with  an  output  of  $100  in 
gold.  E.  C.  Bartlett,  a  coal  operator,  is  now  in  the 
country  with  a  diamond  drill,  but  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  are  not  yet  known. 

WWOiHNG. 

R  is  n  ported  that  a  thick  seam  of  anthracite  has 
been  iliseovered  south  of  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
.\nalysis  by  Denver  chemists,  it  is  said,  show  98% 
tixtsl  carbon. 

T'he  Newcastle  coal  mines  are  now  putting  out 
from  1,200  to  1,800  tons  per  day,  aud  employ 
steadily  from  400  to  500  men.  The  coal  finds  a 
ready  market  on  the  line  of  the  Burlington  & 
(juiiicy  It.  R.  in  Nebraska. 


FOREIGN  MINING  NEWS. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

A  shaft  374  feet  deep  has  been  sunk  through 
layers  of  sandstone  and  other  formations  on  the 
Marrowstone  Peninsula.  These  formations  are 
similar  to  the  coal  formations  of  Departure  Bay. 

James  G.  Wardner  has  secured  the  Freddie  Lee 
and  is  putting  out  10  tons  of  ore  per  day.  Among  the 
several  new  discoveries  lately  sold,  S.  R.  Wharton 
has  purchased  the  Rico  and  O.  D.  Garrison  the 
Blue  Bird,  and  active  development  is  going  on 
at  the  Slocan  Star,  Bonanza,  Freddie  Lee  and 
Payne.  The  immediate  building  of  a  wagon  road 
into  the  heart  of  this  country  by  the  Government  is 
under  consideration.  Already  good  pack  rails  exist 
and  2(X)  animals  are  now  packingore  and  supplies  on 
Nakusp  trail. 

At  the  recently  discovered  coal  seam  near  Kam- 
loofs  a  large  force  of  men  are  at  work  sinking  on  it. 
According  to  the  “Golden  Era,”  progress  is  being 
made  at  the  rate  of  six  to  eight  feet  per  day,  and 
says  that  every  foot  of  progress  shows  that  the  seam 
is  of  value. 

Kootenai. 

Not  less  than  three  smelters  have  been  erected 
during  the  past  five  years  in  British  Columbia,  and 
another  is  in  course  of  erection;  one  built  at  Van¬ 
couver  is  now  demolished;  the  one  at  Revelstoke 
has  had  only  a  disastrous  trial  run  of  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  that  at  Golden,  although  finished,  has  not 
yet  been  blown  in.  They  all  attribute  their  failure 
to  smelt  anything  to  the  impossibility  of  purchasing 
ore,  and  to  the  high  percentage  of  zinc  and  anti¬ 
mony  in  the  small  quantities  of  ore  offered.  There 
is  no  pretense  of  legitimate  mining,  and  while  many 
mines  are  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  individuals,  none 
of  them  have  any  idea  beyond  bonding  their  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  hope  of  selling  out.  The  only  notable  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  is  the  Blue  Bell  mine,  on  Kootenai 
Lake,  owned  by  Messrs.  Franklin  Farrell  and  Tom¬ 
linson  (of  the  Parrot  Copper  and  Silver  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Montana),  and  A.  B.  Hendryx  (of  New 
Haven,  Conn.),  where  the  intention  is  to  work  the 
property. 


Speaking  of  the  Slocan  District  of  the  West  Koo¬ 
tenai  Mr.  Walter  B.  M.  Davidson  says  : 

Tlie  mineralized  zones  seem  to  be  fairly  regular 
and  continuous  for  some  little  distance.  At  the 
Bonanza  King  the  zone  is  plainly  traced  on  the 
course  of  a  snow  slide  for  two  or  three  hundred 
feet,  varying  in  width  from  6  to  14  ft.,  carrying  a 
varied  percentage  of  galena  in  places;  the  galena  ap¬ 
peared  to  form  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  zone,  and 
there  was  occasional  lenses  of  a  foot  to  18  in.  in 
width  of  pure  ore.  .As  no  work  has  been  done  ex¬ 
cept  clearing  away  the  snow,  and  in  places  little 
picking  on  the  surface,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
jhe  percentage  of  lead  ore  to  the  total  contents  of 
the  mineralized  zone. 

The  assays  of  the  galena  vary  extremely,  but 
without  doubt  they  carry  an  exceptionally  high  per¬ 
centage  of  silver,  varying  from  80  oz.  to  many  hun¬ 
dred  ounces  per  ton. 

Freddy  I.ee.— Very  little  work  had  been  done  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  not  enough  to  determine 
exactly  if  there  was  a  lode  or  zone,  or  if  it  was  only 
a  “blow  out”  or  pocket.  On  the  dump,  formed  by 
breaking  up  the  croppings  at  this  place,  there  were 
some  20  tons  of  galena,  mostly  of  coarse  cubes  with 
occasional  nodules  of  gray  copper,  which,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  run  very  high  in  silver.  Some  20  ft.  above 
where  this  work  was  done  there  is  a  narrow  seam  of 
ore  some  4  iu.  in  width,  and  the  same  is  found  about 
:i()  ft.  lielow,  but  the  lode  is  not  traced  or  its  dip  or 
strike  determined. 

Lucky  .Tim.— This  mine  has  been  uncovered  for 
about  :50  fr,  on  the  strike  of  the  lode,  the  mineralized 
zone  having  a  width  with  po.ssibly  ft.  of  galena, 
where  there  is  the  best  showing.  No  development 
has  been  done  on  this  claim. 

Slocan  Star. — Where  the  owners  have  commenced 
work  they  had  made  a  cross-cut  of  7  ft.  into  the 
lode,  exhibiting  a  body  of  galena  measuring  in  all 
about  4  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  and  several  tons  of  ore 
were  in  the  dump.  According  to  the  owners,  aver¬ 
age  assays  of  this  ore  gave  about  60  oz,  of  silver  to 
the  ton  of  galena.  This  lode  or  zone  could  be  traced 
in  the  creek  some  7(X)  yards  away  and  .500  ft.  below; 
here  it  showed  itself  much  wider,  but  apparentlv 
carrying  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  lead  and 
silver. 

The  Blue  Bell.— This  mine,  owned  by  the  parties 
building  the  smelter,  has  been  sufficiently  devel¬ 
oped  to  prove  the  existence  of  enough  ore  to  supply 
the  smelter  for  some  years.  The  ore  is  cheaplj’ 
mined,  the  tunnel  coming  out  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake  near  the  wharf.  The  ore  is  a  galena  mixed 
with  considerable  ((uantities  of  iron  pyrites  and  zinc- 
blende  and  will  need  concentration. 

CANADA. 

A  correspondent  in  //-on  contributes  the  following 
regarding  the  iron  ore  mines  at  Bristol,  Quebec  : 
The  deposits  of  high-grade  magnetic  iron  ore  at 
Bristol  are  greater  than  any  heretofore  thought  to 
have  existed  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  They  are 
the  property  of  the  Bristol  Iron  Company,  and  are 
leased  to  and  operated  by  Messrs,  Ennis  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia.  Openings  and  tests  have  been  made 
on  different  portions  of  the  attraction  and  show  a 
very  large  deposit ;  the  Geological  Survey  estimates 
the  amount  available  from  the  north  and  south  lodes 
at  :14.(XJ0,000  tons.  There  is  but  one  opening  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  present.  It  is  a  slope  some2(}0  feet  in  depth 
and  has  drifts  or  galleries  in  various  directions.  A 
careful  inspection  shows  over  20,000  tons  of  ore 
in  sight.  The  present  capacity  of  the  plant  per¬ 
mits  of  the  mining  and  hoisting  of  over  150  tons 
per  day.  Blast  furnace  tests  from  large  quantities 
shipped  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  finest  grade  of  low-phosphorus  pig  and 
also  valnable  in  combination  with  minerals  exceed¬ 
ing  the  Bessemer  limit.  Analyses  show  the  follow¬ 
ing  average:  Metallic  iron,  G5'258;  metallic  man¬ 
ganese,  0'08(i;  silica,  7'6:10;  phosphorus,  0'003;  sul¬ 
phur,  0'379;  titanium,  none;  magnesia,  3‘2:40;  lime, 
2‘280%.  The  ore  shows  the  following  chem¬ 
ical  composition  after  treatment  in  the  Ball-Norj;on 
magnetic  separator:  Silica,  1'210;  alumina,  0‘5:i:5; 
lime,  0'160;  magnesia,  1050;  peroxide  of  iron,  65'940; 
protoxide  of  iron,  30'139;  sulphide  of  iron,  0'695;  sul 
phide  of  copper,  0'014;  phosphoric  acid,  O'OOO;  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  0'135;  water  of  composition,  0T75%;  total, 
100'063.  In  other  words  the  ore  contains:  Sulphur, 
0'374;  phosphorus,  0  003;  iron,  69'928;  copper,  0‘011%. 
An  examination  of  the  machinery  ami  buildings  show 
great  care  and  knowledge  to  have  been  employed  in 
arranging  a  thoroughly  equipped  modern  plant.  The 
ore-roasting  plant  is  of  the  latest  approved  Davis- 
Colbv  pattern,  consisting  of  two  large  gas-roastep, 
17  ft.  in  diameter  and  27  ft.  high,  and  of  a  daily 
capacity  of  150  to  200  tons.  Thejsix  gas-producers  are 
of  the  Taylor  design.  This  ore,  though  a  mag¬ 
netite,  is,  after  roasting,  very  porous  and  spongy; 
its  structure  is  opened  and  it  is  easily  attacked  by 
blast-furnace  gases,  so  that  roasting,  even  if  there 
were  no  sulphur  to  be  reduced,  does  a  valuable  por¬ 
tion  of  blast-furnace  work  on  the  ore,  enabling  the 
furnaceman  to  convert  it  at  a  lower  cost. 

Quebec. 

Jeffrey  Asbestos  Mines. — The  pits  are  five  in  num¬ 
ber;  they  vary  in  depth  from  75  to  130  ft.,  and  the 
larger  ones  are  about  400  ft.  in  width.  The  work¬ 
ings  cover  altogether  about  40  acres,  and  the  entire 
property  is  75  acres.  The  quantity  mined  averages 
eight  tons  per  day.  Speaking  generally,  50  percent. 
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of  the  whole  ranks  No.  2, 10  per  cent,  is  No.  l  and 
the  balance  is  No.  3,  though  there  is  besides  a  No._4 
quality  which  is  made  from  the  “  scrappings,”  and  is 
found'to  be  a  readily  handled  commercial  article. 
There  is  now  ready  for  shipment  about  (KX)  tons. 

MEXICO. 

The  government  has  established  an  official  Min¬ 
ing  and  Agricultural  Agency  in  Europe,  of  which 
Mr.  Lie.  Ernesto  Eiseuman  has  been  placed  in 
charge.  His  appointment  is  chiefly  due  to  his  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  forming  of  the  new  mining  law  when 
that  measure  was  before  Congress,  and  also  to 
former  able  publications  in  reference  to  the  old 
mining  code,  which  were  made  in  Germany  ever 
since  1885. 

Chihuahua. 

Cerro  Colorado. — The  mill  of  this  company  is  now 
crushing  from  50  to  00  tons  of  ore  per  day,  and  regu¬ 
lar  shipments  of  gold  bulliion  are  being  made  to  the 
United  States. 

Durango. 

Candelaria  Mining  Company. — Bullion  valued  at 
$10,000  has  been  received  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
from  the  Candelaria  mines. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Shortly  after  the  dispatch  of  my  last  letter  (July 
5th)  he;ivy  rains  commenced  falling  in  most  parts  of 
this  State  and  the  “liacendados”  were  thereby  en¬ 
abled  to  plant  their  corn.  At  present  the  indicatdous 
seem  to  be  for  a  fair  crop,  and  there  is  consequently 
a  much  more  ("heeTful  feeling  everywhere.  The  rains 
have  not  been  general  all  over  the  State,  however, 
and  there  are  many  localities  which  have  not  been 
favorecl.  Where  the  crops  are  likely  to  prove  a  failure 
again.  On  the  15tli  inst.  there  was  an  unusually 
lieavy  rain  at  the  city  of  Durango  which  did  some 
(lamage  at  tlie  works  of  the  Dur.ongo  Steel  and  Iron 
Company. 

Reports  from  all  over  the  State  are  of  dullness 
among  the  mining  camps  owing  to  tlie  scarcity  of 
water  and  the  impossibility  of  moving  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery  on  account  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  live- 
sti(K‘k.  I  understand  that  work  has  been  practically 
siLspendotl  for  this  reason  at  the  new  pan  mill  of 
Mr.  Haggin’s  Guanecevi  mine  for  some  time  past, 
.and  it  is  likely  to  bo  six  months  yet  before  all  is 
fiompleted.  Tlio  machinery  has  been  on  the  road, 
within  100  miles  of  the  mine,  but  no  teams  good 
enough  t.o  bring  it  in  could  be  secured.  Tlie  com¬ 
mon  rep'i-rt  is  that  this  mine,  which  w.as  recently  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Haggin,  will  be  a  very  large  producer. 

The  great  Promontorio  mine  in  the  Sierra  de  San 
Francisco  remains  idle,  only  two  pans  being  kept 
rnnuing  on  tailings  from  the  concentrating  mill. 
With  the  ample  water  supply  that  there  now  is,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  likely  that  work  nill  be  resumed  within  a 
short  time. 

Tlie  construction  of  the  new  railway  from  Torreon 
to  Durango  has  been  delayed  by  the  loss  of  a  vessel 
laden  with  rails  and  track  material,  but  it  is  ex- 
pecbsl  that  the  last  spike  will  be  driven  before  the 
end  of  September.  S. 

Hidalgo. 

La  Reina. —  The  shaft  in  this  mine  has  been  sunk 
18.5  ft.  Pay  ore  has  been  tapped,  and  some  is  being 
sold  toward  the  expenses  of  drilling.  It  has  been 
decided  from  September  1st  to  put  on  a  night  shift 
of  men  as  well  as  a  day  shift. 

Maravillas  Mining  Company.— A  vein  over  two 
yards  wide  was  struck  recently  in  the  Carmen  mine, 
containing  ore  running  from  112  to  220  oz.  per  mon¬ 
ton  of  3.000  lbs.  The  Xotol  shaft  is  being  carried 
down  and  will  soon  .attain  a  depth  sufficient  to  allow 
of  cross  cutting  the  main  lode  of  the'LalLuz  mine,  of 
which  the  output  will  then  largely  increase.  The 
deepening  of  the  Xotol  shaft  will  also  have  the 
effect  of  draining  the  San  Buenaventura  workings 
and  will  make  it  possible  to  attack  the  Salon  vein, 
a  strong  ore  body,  between  ,5  and  6  yds.  wide,  which 
can  be  reached  only  from  the  San  Buenaventura 
shaft,  which  for  some  time  past  has  been  flooded. 
The  weekly  output  of  the  group  of  mines  belong- 
ingto  the  company  is  at  present  643  tons  and  will  be 
twice  as  much  when  the  developments  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  are  completed. 

NEW  CALEDONIA. 

A  new  French  company  is  starting  high  furnaces 
for  cobalt,  in  Noumea,  and  the  Nickel  company 
intends  to  move  its  smelting  works  from  Thio  to 
Noumea.  New  Hebrides  haborers  cannot  be  used 
for  mining  purposes,  ticket-of-leave  men  are  not  to 
be  relied  upon,  and  it  has  lonsequentlv  been  found 
necessary  to  import  Japanese  labor  to  work  the 
mines.  The  increase  in  the  shipping  is  principally 
due  to  the  export  of  ore  from  the  mines. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

In  his  report  to  the  State  Department  Consul- 
Gmeral  Frye  .says  as  follows  concerning  the  gold 
mining  industry  of  this  province: 

Tne  product  for  1891  is  a  little  less  than  for  1890. 
The  returns  show  that  31..543  tons  of  quartz  were 
crushed  yielding  21.131  ounces  of  gold,  worth  here 
not  less  than  $450,000.  A  little  more  than  .5.30,000 
ounces  of  gold  have  been  extracted  within  the  last 
W  years;  The  average  value  per  ounce  of  Nova 
Scitia  gold  is  about  $18.75.  At  that  rate  the  yield 
m  30  years  has  been  about  $10,000,000.  The  crushed 
ore  yields  an  average  of  about  $13.60  per  ton.  For 
the  last  10  years  the  average  product  of  the  mines 


has  been  a  littlejmore  than  $.390,000  per  year.  The 
number  of  mines  reported  in  the  province  is  34; 
number  of  crushing  machines,  39. 

Oldham  Gold  MiningCompany. — It  is  reported  that 
this  company  will  permanently  close  its  Baker  mine 
in  September,  the  extensive  prospecting  work  done 
underground  during  the  past  two  years  having 
failed  to  show  any  paying  proposition. 

Rhode  Island  Gold  Mining  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany  after  sinking  over  100  ft.,  cut  the  Dunback  lode 
on  its|western  extension  on  the  August  20th  'I'he  lode 
showed  only  2  in.  ot  black,  barren  looking  quartz. 
This  is  the  third  place  on  the  property  on  which  this 
lode  has  been  cut,  and  each  opening  failed  to  show 
pay  quartz. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Straits  of  Magellan. 

Societc  des  Ilouilleres  du  Detroit  de  Magellan. — 
This  company  has  been  formed,  with  $400,000  capital, 
to  work  the  beds  of  lignite  recently  discovered  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  of  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  made  mention.  The  mine  has  been  examined 
by  Messrs.  Willeurs  and  Rousson  who  state  that 
there  are  two  seams,  of  which,  however,  the  upper 
is  the  only  one  that  is  workable.  It  has  a  thickness 
of  15  to  26  ft.,  but  is  divided  into  layers  of  3  to  6  ft. 
by  intervening  clay  partings,  4  in.  thick.  They  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  mine  could  supply  a  demand  of  80.0(K) 
tons  per  year. 


CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Sept.  9. 

Heavy  Chemicals.— The  feature  of  the  week  in 
the  heavy  chemical  market  has  been  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  bleaching  powder.  The  cholera  scare 
abroad  has  caused  a  most  active  demand  for  bleach 
for  disinfecting  purposes  and  producers  are  so 
crowded  with  orders  that  they  cannot  supply  all 
wants.  We  call  attention  to  our  Liverpool  corre¬ 
spondence  on  this  point.  In  this  country  a  similar 
state  of  affairs  has  prevailed  during  the  past  week, 
aggravated  by  the  alleged  possibility  of  delays  in 
future  shipments.  To-day  we  hear  of  sales  at  8c., 
and  many  are  asking  10c.  for  their  holdings.  There 
are  no  stocks  on  first  hands  here,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  price  will  be  reached  before  the  demand 
ceases.  In  carbonated  soda  ash  there  has  been  con- 
sideral)le  trading  for  forward  contracts,  and  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  alkali.  Caustic  soda  is 
quiet  and  steady  and  shows  no  change  as  to  price. 
Our  quotations  this  week  are  : 

Caustic  soda,  60%,  3‘17K(«  3'20c.;  70%,  2’95@3'12J^c.; 
74%,  2-97i#®3-123^c.;  76%,  3-12i^fa;3-2.5c.;  77%,  3  121-^® 
3'25c.  Carbonated  soda  ash,  48%.  l  o7K®l‘60c.;  58%, 
l-47ii@l-.52Xc.  Alkali,  48%,  l-50@il-.55c.;‘  M%,  1-47X® 
l-52Xc.  Sal  soda,  English,  r07X@l'b^c:  American, 
l-0.5@l-10c.  Bleaching  powder,  6®8c.,  according  to 
quantity. 

Acids. — The  usual  .jobbing  demand  for  the  various 
acids  is  reported.  No  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
acid  market  as  to  price  and  the  features  which 
have  characterized  it  for  many  months  past 
may  be  noted  to-day.  Our  quotations  are:  Acid 
per  100  lbs.  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  in  lots  of  50 
carboys  or  more:  Acetic,  $1.60@$2  according  to 

uality;  muriatic,  18°,  $1®$1.2.5;  20°,  tX)c.®$1.10;  22°, 

1.25@-$1.50;  nitric,  40°,  $4;  42°,  $4.50@$4.75;  sul¬ 
phuric,  85c.@$1.10;  mixed  acids,  according  to  mix¬ 
ture;  oxalic,  ii?7.2.5@ $7.7.5,  Blue  vitriol  is  quoted  all 
the  way  from  $3.5()@;$3.75;  alum,  lump  or  ground, 
$1.70@$2.  Glycerine  for  nitro  glycerine,  llX@12Xc., 
according  to  quality  and  quantity. 

Brimstone. — The  market  for  Sicilian  brimstone 
is  quiet  and  dull.  Quotations  this  week  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Best  unmixed  seconds  to  arrive  near  due, 
$24..50;  future  shipments,  $24  for  best  unmixed  sec¬ 
onds;  thirds  are  held  at  7.5c. @$1  less. 

Fertilizing  Chemicals. — There  is  no  change  of 
importance  to  report  of  the  market  for  fertilizing 
chemicals.  There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  ammoniates, 
and  some  sales  are  reported,  but  on  the  whole  the 
market  is  quiet.  Our  quotations  are  as  follows: 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  $2.87X@$3.95  for  bone 
goods  and  $2.90@' $2.95  for  gas  liquor.  Dried  blood, 
$2@$2.05  per  unit  lor  high  grade  and  $2  for  low 
grade ;  acidulated  fish  scrap,  $13.50  f.  o.  b.  factory; 
dried  scrap,  $23@$2;3..50.  Azotine,  $2.  Tankage, 
$18@ $22,  according  to  grade.  Bone  tankage,  $22.50 
(g$23.50;  bone  meal,  $2;i.50@'$25..50. 

Double  Manure  Salts —Quotations  are  as  follows 
for  lots  of  from  10  to  .50  tons  ex- vessel  New  York, 
48-53,^;,  $1.1.3X@$1.23X;;  90-9.5%,  $‘2.1.3@$2.23X. 

Kainit. — There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in  this 
market.  Prices  remain  $8.75  for  invoice  weight  and 
$9  for  actual  weight.  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Muriate  of  Potash.— This  market  is  very  quite. 
During  the  past  week  the  arrivals  have  aggregated 
375  tons.  Sales  for  future  deliveiy  amounted  to  400 
tons.  Vessels  are  being  delayed  now  on  account  of 
the  quarantine  regulations,  but  shipments  continue 
to  come  regularly.  The  prices  fixed  by  the  Sales 
Syndicate  prevail  as  follows:  Fifty-ton  lots  or  over. 
New  York  and  Boston,  $1.81X ;  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  $1.84 ;  Southern  ports,  $1.86X. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — Nitrate  has  been  quiet  owing 
to  the  recent  advance.  Quotations  are  as  follows: 
$1.95  to  $2  on  the  spot  and  $1,95  to  $1.97X  to  arrive, 
according  to  quality, 

Messrs.  Mortimer  &  Wisner,  the  well  known 
nitrate  brokers  of  this  city,  send  us  the  following 
interesting  statistics,  as  given  in  their  monthly 
statement  of  nitrate  of  soda: 


1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Imported  into  Atlantic 
ports  from  West 
Coast  S.  A.  from 
Jan.l.  1892,  to  date... 
imported  into  Atlan- 

493,135 

456,212 

483,802 

349,801 

tic  ports  from  Eu- 

18,802 

193,455 

481,014 

483,802 

319,801 

Stock  in  store  and 

afloat  8ept.  1,  1892,  in 

58,627 

38,754 

53,076 

1,000 

in  Kaltimote . 

4,200 

5,000 

3,500 

11,500 

To  arrive,  actually 

144,000 

171  500 

Visible  supply  to  Dec. 

206.727 

76,000 

•^73.243 

250,000 

Additional  charters  . . 

4^,7()6 

257,000 

Total  supply,  when 

282,727 

523,243 

531,954 

321,576 

Stock  on  hand,  Jan.  1, 

Deliveries  pa.st  month. 
Dtliveries  since  Jan.  1 

60;758 

92,’781 

40;023 

51,419 

to  date.. . 

484,313 

421.725 

463,577 

372,268 

Total  yearly  deliver- 

631,207 

673,679 

546,589 

Pricecurrent  Sept.  1, 

1892 . 

l-95c. 

l-90(a 

l-70c. 

1%@1.90. 

1-95C.I 

- - 

Liverpool.  August  31. 

(Special  Correspondence  of  Joseph  P.  Brunner  &  Co  ) 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  excitement  this  week  in 
bleaching  powder,  but  with  this  exception  there  is  no 
change  to  report.  Soda  ash  is  still  very  scarce  for 
any  position  to  the  end  of  this  year,  and  quotations 
are  quite  nominal  as  follows,  viz.:  Caustic  ash,  48%, 
£5  6s.  .3d.  per  ton;  57@58%,  £6  7s.  6d,  per  ton;  earn, 
ash,  48%,  £5  93.  9d.  per  ton;  .58%,  £6  12s,  9d.  per  ton; 
ammonia  ash.  .58%,  £6  7s.  6d.  ner  ton  all  net  cash 
For  prime  brands  of  caustic  and  carbonated  ash,  a 
considerable  premium  on  above  figures  would  have 
to  be  paid. 

Soda  crystals  are  in  request  at  £3  7s.  6d,@£3  10s. 
per  ton,  less  5%. 

Caustic  Soda  is  still  quiet,  but  perhaps  rather 
more  doing.  Quotations  are  without  change,  as 
follows:  60%,  £9  2a.  6d.  per  ton;  70%,  £10  .5s.  per  ton; 
74%,  £11  5s.  per  ton;  76%,  £12  5s.@£12  10s.  per  ton, 
all  net  cash.  For  parcels  under  10  tons  5%  per  ton 
extra  is  charged.  These  quotations  apply  to  all 
quarters  except  United  States  and  Canada. 

Bleaching  Powder — Owing  to  the  cholera  scare 
and  the  short  supplies  of  other  disinfectants 
there  has  been  quite  a  rush  of  orders  from 
the  Continent  for  bleaching  powder,  and  prices 
have  advanced  daily  this  week,  being  at  the  close 
20s.  per  ton  higher  within  the  last  three  days.  Sales 
have  been  made  of  softwood  to-day  at  £8  10s.  per 
ton  and  £8  1.5s.  per  ton  for  hardwood,  net  cash. 
Manufacturers  are  declining  to  give  any  firm  offers 
and  talk  of  a  further  advance. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  is  in  small  compass,  6Xd.  per 
lb.,  less  .5%,  is  about  nearest  value  for  auy  position, 
although  possibly  a  resale  parcel  might  be  picked  up 
from  second  hands  at  6%,  but  these  resale  lots  are 
now  getting  very  scarce.  Bicarb.  Soda  selling  for 
£6  15s.  per  ton,  less  2X%.  for  one  cwt.  kegs,  with 
usual  allowances  for  larger  packages.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  practically  without  change.  The  near¬ 
est  values  on  the  spot  being  about  £10  Is,  3d@£10 
2s.  6d.  per  ton  for  good  grey,  24%;  £10  2s.  6d.®£l0  .5s. 
per  ton  for  25%,  both  in  double  bags,  less  2X%, 
f.  o.  b.  Liverpool.  There  are  a  fair  number  of  inqui- 
riesm  the  market,  but  buyer’s  ideas  of  price  are  low. 


MINING  STOCKS. 


(For  complete  quotations  of  shares  listed  in  New  York, 
Boston.  San  Francisco,  Aspen,  Colo.,  Baltimore,  Pitts¬ 
burg.  Dead  wood.  Dak.,  St  Louis.  Helena,  Mont.,  Loudon 
and  Paris,  see  pages  283  and  264.  | 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Sept.  9, 1892. 

The  mining  market  continues  dull  and  quiet. 
During  the  week  nothing  of  interest  has  transpired, 
and  not  a  single  transaction  of  importance  can  be 
reported.  The  holiday  on  Monday  did  much  to 
increase  the  dullness. 

The  Comstocks  show  little  or  no  change  from  last 
week.  Consolidated  California  &  Virginia  was  dealt 
in  to  the  extent  of  425  shares  at  $3.05@$3.35.  There 
was  a  single  transaction  of  100  shares  of  Hale  &  Nor- 
cross  at  80c.  and  another  of  KX)  shares  of  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  at  4.5c.  Comstock  Tunnel  stock  continues  to 
show  large  transactions;  during  the  week  4,000  shares 
changed  hands  at  12@ljc.;  of  this  company’s  bonds 
we  note  a  sale  at  17c.  Other  sales  were  as  follows : 
1(X)  shares  of  Yellow  Jacket  at  65c.;  100  shares  of 
Bullion  at  45c.;  100  shares  of  Mexican  at  $1.30;  100 
shares  of  Union  Consolidated  at  30c.,  and  200  shares 
of  Fotosi  at  70c. 

Of  the  Tuscarora  stocks  there  was  a  sale  of  500 
shares  of  Commonwealth  at  10c. 

Of  the  California  stocks  Bodie  Consolidated  under¬ 
went  sales  of  9(X)  shares  at  30(a)37c.  Of  Brunswick 
Consolidated  3,500  shares  are  reported  to  have 
changed  hands  at  10@12c.  At  the  close  10c.  was 
paid  tor  this  stock.  Belmont  shows  a  single  tran¬ 
saction  of  .500  shares  at  36c.,  and  Middle  Bar,  one  of 
100  shares  at  Ic. 

Of  the  Colorada  shares  Chrysolite  shows  a  sale  of 
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100  shares  at  18c.  Leadville  Consolidated  was  sta 
tionary  at  I.tc.,  with  sales  of  600  shares.  Little  Chief 
was  very  quiet.  Only  200  shares  were  sold  at  24  to 
25c.  No  other  Colorado  stock  was  dealt  in. 

The  black  Hills  stocks  were  quiet  this  week.  Of 
Caledonia  there  was  a  sale  of  100  shares  at  $1.  An 
equal  number  of  shares  of  Deadwood  Terra  were 
sold  at  $2.1.5.  Father  deSniet  declined  from  30  to 27c.; 
sales  af?}i;reeated  but  200  shares,  Sullivan  Consoli- 
da*^ed  appears  again  in  the  otticial  sales  list  of  the 
Consolidated  Slock  and  Petroleum  Exchantre,  but 
this  week  only  200  shares  are  alleged  to  have  been 
sold.  The  official  price  was  $1.05‘ 

Castle  Creek  shows  a  transaction  of  1,000  shares 
at  2c. 

Alice  was  fairly  steady  at  60(o  fi3c.;  total  sales,  600 
shares. 

Plucnlx  erf  Arizona  this  week  shows  sales  of  2,(100 
shares  at  50c. 

According  to  the  official  list  of  sales  at  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Exchange  El  Cristo  was  dealt  in  to  the  ex’ 
tent  of  "O')  shares  at  3.5((7  40c. 

HoMtuii.  September  8. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Copper  stocks  continue  to  decline  on  the  pressure 
to  sell  and  the  weakness  of  the  ingot  market.  There 
is  no  speculative  interest  in  the  market  and  buying 
by  room  traders,  who  have  sold  stocks  short,  seems 
to  be  the  only  support  given  to.i)rice8.  The  divi- 
dend  paying  stocks  have  felt  the  pressure  as  wel', 
and  sales  are  made  only  on  concessions.  Calumet 
&  Hecla,  which  sold  last  week  at  $’21).5,  declined  $10 
per  share  during  the  week  and  only  ilO  shares  are  re¬ 
ported  as  being  sold  at  S2tKKo  $2.S5. 

Tamarack  was  more  freely  wanted  and  it  took 
quite  a  large  block  to  break  the  price  from  $1.58  to 
$155. 

The  Montana  stocks  have  been  forced  upon  the 
market;  every  broker  has  some  for  sale;  the  shorts 
are  not  anxious  to  buy,  and  in  the  absence  of  out¬ 
side  orders  to  purchase  concessions  have  to  be  made 
in  order  to  effect  sales. 

Boston  &  Montana  sold  at  $34  early  in  the  week, 
but  the  price  weakened  on  free  offerings  to  .$31}^. 
butte  &  Boston,  which  has  held  quite  firm  for  sonie 
weeks  at  $9(0'$t),V,  was  also  forced  down  to  $8)4;  on 
sales  of  only  100  shares  to-day.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  outlook  at  the  mines  to  account  for  the  decline, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  at  present  prices  these 
stocks  ought  to  be  a  good  purchase  for  a  long  pull. 

Osceola,  in  sympath  with  the  rest  of  the  market, 
also  declined  $2  from  $31  to  $20.  The  company  in¬ 
creased  its  output  for  the  month  of  August  433^  tons 
over  last  year,  and  the  prospects  of  the  mine  are 
considered  good. 

Franklin  sold  only  in  a  small  way  at  $12Vf« 

The  August  product  shows  a  loss  of  10  tons  from 
last  year. 

There  was  a  little  more  activity  in  Kearsarge  at  a 
decline  from  11%  to  10%. 

Centennial,  on  the  unfavorable  reports  from  the 
mine,  declined  from  $7  to  $.5.  It  is  stated  that  de¬ 
velopments  on  the  conglomerate  are  anything  but 
encouraging. 

Atlantic  declined  to  $10.  A  strike  of  the  miners 
and  the  closing  of  the  mine  and  mill  until  grievance 
is  settled,  is  the  cause  for  the  decline. 

Tams  rack  .Ir.  sold  at  $‘23,  a  decline  of  $1.25  from 
last  week.  Arnold  is  quite  firm  at  $1.25  to  $1..50. 
The  prospects  are  considered  favorable  for  a  good 
mine,  which  will  pay  to  work  when  the  condition  of 
tne  copper  market  warrants.  Allouez  holds  steady 
af  $1.  Santa  Fe  sold  at  123i(^10c.,  and  Wolverine 
w  IS  quoted  at  $2.  Xapa  Quicksilver  declined  from 
$6  r2i  j  to  $6.  We  hear  of  bids  of  $120  for  Quincy, 
and  none  otfered  less  than  $1*24. 

3  p.  M.  This  afternoon  Boston  &  Montana  was 
pressed  for  sale  and  declined  to  31  on  sales  of  l,5tX) 
shares.  Tamarack,  on  free  offerings,  further  declined 
to  $1.52.  Centennial  sold  at  $5,  and  Butte  &  Boston 
at  $8,121^, 

San  Francisco.  Sept.  2. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  mining  stock  market,  after  a  few  days  of 
active  trading,  has  settled  back  into  the  old  rut  of 
quiet  stagnation.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  slight  advances  in  values  are  being  sustained 
despite  the  small  volume  of  business  being  done, 
and  this  fact  alone  carries  with  it  some  hope  of  more 
active  trading  in  the  near  future. 

The  north  end  Comstocks  have  during  the  week 
monopolized  attention  on  account  of  the  west  ledge 
being  cut  in  Seine,  Xev.  That  stock  has  within 
tbe  week  sold  at  an  advance  ofoverl(X)%  on  the 
ruling  rate  of  a  week  ago.  Sales  have  been  fairly 
large  and  to-day,  in  regular  session,  850  shares 
sold  for  $1.3.5.  From  now  on  until  it  is  seen  whatthe 
mine  de  volpment  amounts  to  this  stock  will  certainly 
receive  more  than  ordinary  attention.  Consolidated 
California  &  Virginia  has  ruled  at  $3.’25,  Mexican 
at  $l.‘25;  Ophir  at  $2.35;  Union  Consolidated  at  $1.30; 
and  Utah  Con  at  ’25  cents.  All  these  pricis  are  an 
advance  on  last  week’s  prices. 

Of  the  middle  group  of  Comstocks  Savage  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  attention  than  any  other  on  account  of 
the  large  offerings.  In  both  the  San  Francisco  and 
Pacific  exchanges  the  sales  have  been  heavy  at 
prices  ranging  from  65  cents  to  75  cents.  Two 
causes  have  combined  to  throw  large  blocks  of  this 
slock  on  the  market.  First,  when  the  manipulating 
powers  wished  to  control  Savage  they  had  to  go 
into  the  market  and  purchase  the  stock.  The  price 
was  run  up  until  it  touched  the  $3  mark.  Having 
gained  the  end  aimed  at,  they  have  recently  been 
allowing  tbe  public  tbe  proud  privilege  of  again 


holding  the  stock.  Roughly  estimated,  the_  loss 
falling  on  the  inside  ring  by  this  little  deal  will  be 
the  neighborhood  of  $4,5.(X)b.  Query:  How  do  they 
hope  to  recoup  themselves,  if  not  by  swindliug  mill¬ 
ing  operations? 

Second.  The  Savage  stock  belonging  to  the  Ho¬ 
bart  estate  is  being  peddled  out.  The  market  is 
scarcely  in  a  condition  to  absorb  this  amount,  but 
the  dealings  are  being  made  shrewdly  and  evidently 
under  orders. 

Hale  &  Xorcross  has  remained  throughout  the 
week  steady  at  9.5c.  The  promise  of  a  good  ore 
development  on  the  1,800  level  has  not  yet  been  ful¬ 
filled,  or  if  so  has  no(.  been  made  public.  Best  & 
Belcher  at  $1.25;  Chollar  at  60c.;  Gould  &  Curry 
at  91)c.  and  Potosi  at  6(lc.,  have  all  sold  at  better 
prices  than  last  week. 

The  south  end  Comstocks  and  Gold  Hills  have 
not  lieen  active,  albeit  prices  are  being  sustained. 
The  reports  from  the  Overman  are  so  gratifying  that 
it  might  be  expected  the  stock  would  advance.  Ore 
assaying  from  $25  to  $30  per  ton  is  being  taken  out 
at  a  point  further  west  from  the  shaft,  1,100  level, 
than  it  has  ever  been  found  before.  Despite  this 
showing  the  stock  has  ruled  at  35  cents  steady,  a  5 
cents  decline  on  the  week’s  trading.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  “Bob”  Morrow,  tbe  able 
lieutenant  of  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co.,  has  ever  been  a 
wily  manipulator  of  Overman  and  other  stocks  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  clique  for  whom  he  acts.  Belcher  at 
$1.15;  Bullion  at  25 cents:  Challenge  at  30  cents:  Con¬ 
fidence  at  .$1.10;  Crown  Point  at  (M)  cents;  Consoli¬ 
dated  X’^ew  York  at  30  cents;  .lustice  at  15  cents; 
Kentuck  at  10  cents;  Occidental  at  30  cent.s;  Seg. 
Belcher  at  20  cents,  and  Yellow  .lacket  at  60c.  have 
sold  with  varying  fortune,  the  first  five  named  at 
an  advance  on  the  week’s  trading  of  from  5  to  15 
cents  per  share. 

Of  the  outside  stocks  Bodie  Con.  has  sold  for  30 
cents,  Bulwer  Con.  for ’25  cents  and  Mono  for  10  cents. 

Of  the  Quijotoas.  Central,  Crocker,  Peer  and  Peer¬ 
less  have  sold  for  5  cents  with  nominal  sales. 

The  Tuscarora  group  have  been  so  quiet  that  trad¬ 
ing  has  been  almost  nil.  Quotations  to-day  ran: 
Belle  Isle,  15  cents  ;  Del  Monte,  15  cents  ;  Grand 
Prize.  10  cents  ;  Xavajo,  10  cents  ;  Xorth  Belle  Isle, 
•5  cents  ;  Xorth  Commonwealth,  5  cents,  and  Xevada 
Queen,  15  cents;  all  asked. 

Of  miscellaneous  stocks  Eureka  Con.  has  sold  for 
$2.00,  and  Mt.  Diablo  for  $1..0,  with  otferings  small. 


EASTERN  AND  NORTHERN  SHIPMENTS. 


- 1892. 

1891. 

Week. 

Year. 

Year. 

Phila.  &  Erie  R.  R . 

_  1.0-29 

.57,013 

12.5.491 

Cumberland,  Md . 

....  79,212 

2,479  977 

2,811,001 

Barclay,  Pa . 

_  783 

36.485 

125.637 

Broad  Top,  Pa . 

.  12.717 

397,824 

3.36.072 

Clearfield,  Pa .  . 

.  71,83) 

2,646,489 

2.694,475 

Allegheny.  Pa . 

....  23.106 

851,198 

872.634 

Beach  Creek,  Pa . . 

....  38,781 

1.617,514 

1,628.1.57 

Pocahontas  Flat  Top . 

....  51.380 

l,()l-2.637 

1,.552.293 

Kanawha,  W,  Va. . 

....  *78.804 

1,610,758 

1,575,670 

Total  ...  . 

...  357,972 

ll.’239,9,55 

11,721,430 

the 

nt- 


Mono  Gold  Minin  g  Company,  at  the  office  of 
company,  room  62  .Vevada  Block,  Xo.  30!)  Mo 
gomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  15th 
at  1  p.  M. 

University  Gold  Mining  Company,  at  the  office  of 
the  company  at  XewYork,  Septeniber  16th  at  11  A. 
M. 


1)1  VIUKNUN. 

Deadwood  Terra  Mining  Company. dividend  Xo.  45 
of  five  cents  per  share,  10,000,  payable  September 
20th,  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Loun'sberry  &  Co.,  Xo. 
15  Broad  street,  Xew  York. 


ANNKNNltl  KNTS. 


COMPANV. 


Best  &  Belcher.Xev. 

Bullion,  .Nev _ 

Ohalleiige  Con., Xev. 

Oonfldence,  Xev _ 

Crocker,  Nev . 

Del  Aloiite,  Nev _ 

Kxcliequer,  Nev _ 

Florida  Hill  Gravel, 

Idaho . 

Gold’n  Fleece  Grav¬ 
el,  Cat . 

Guasucarau  &  Cali- 
j  fornia.  Hon.  C.  A. 
j  Hak&Norcross.Nev 

'  Justice,  Nev . 

j  Mountain  Tunnel 

I  Gravel,  Cal . 

j  Navajo.  Nev . 

1  jNorth  Belle  Isle.Nev 
I  Norinwestern,  B.  C, 

!  Peer.  ‘  riz  . 

1  Scorpion.  Nev . . 

Silver  Hill,  Nev _ i 

Silver  Kin f,  Ariz  ..' 

Tere.sa,  Mex  . 

Union  Con.,  Nev..  . 
Western  Star.  Cal.. 


No. 


When  DTnQ’t!,,„„ 

levied.  in  IL*®? 


'  oitice. 


sale. 


62  Aug.  17 

3!)| . 

12  Aug.  24 
12  Aug.  13 

i-A . 

61 

^  July  27 
fljuly  27 
17^  July  16 
7  Aug.  9 


Sept.  22;Oct.  13 
Sept.  2  lOct.  4 
Sept.  ’271001.  18 
.■'ept.  lojOct.  6 
Sept.  ‘jjOct.  18 
Aug. ’2(5  i  Oct.  5 
Aug.  31 1  Sept. 20 

Sept.  2} Sept. 28 
Aug.24|.Sept.  20 


•  XIUK.  ./'Sept.  l.'ilOct.  O 
102  Aug.  11  Sept.  15  Oct.  7 
51  July  ’JOjAug.  3liSept  19 

5  July  28!sept. 

•22  Aug.  17  Sept 
2  Sept.  1  Oct. 

5  Aug.  17  Sept. 

13  July  19  Aug. 

4  July  11  Aug. 

31  Aug.  29  Sept. 
t  Aug.  26  Oct. 

8' July  19  Sept. 

46  July  18  Aug. 
lJuly  25  Aug 


Sept.  26 
Oct.  14 
Nov.  7 
Oct.  15 
8>ept.  22 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  27 
7  Nov.  4 
22|Oct.  8! 

24  ept.  13 
iOlSept.  21 


Amt 

per 

share. 


.25 

.■25 

.10 

..50 

.05 

.10 

.10 

.30 

8.00 

.(« 

l.,50 

.,50 

.10 

.07 

.10 

.10 

.20 

.10 

.05 

.05 

.25 

.10 

.25 

.02 


The  total  sales  of  pipe  line  certificates  at  the 
Sfcock  Exchange  up  to  Sept.  9  amounted  to  68,000 
bbls. 


COAL  TRADE  REVIEW. 


Nkw  York.  Friday  Evening.  Sept.  9. 
Production  ok  Bituminous  Coal  for  week  ending 
Septeniber  3d,  and  year  from  January  Ist. 


WiCSTKKM 

Pittsburg.  Pa . .  . 

Westmoreland,  Pa . 

Monongtibela,  Pa . 

Week. 
25,312 
.  .30,116 

.  14,192 

Year. 
8.59.042 
1,1-24, .398 
122.578 

Year. 

819,096 

1,361.153 

408,333 

Total . . 

..  69,620 

2,406,018 

2,618,582 

Grand  total . . . 

427,592 

13,645,973 

14,340,012 

♦  Week  ending  August  31st. 

Production  of  Coke  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  for 
the  week. ending  Sepieinber  3d,  IsOz,  ami  yeai  iroru  Jan¬ 
uary  Ist,  in  tons  of  2,000  lbs.;  Week.  95,674  tons;  year 
.3,614,723  tons;  to  corresponding  date  in  1891,  2,682,160  tins. 

Anthracite. 

In  spite  of  the  advent  of  fall  the  anthracite  trade 
does  not  exhibit  any  approach  to  briskness ;  in  fact 
the  dullness  that  has  characterized  the  trade  fora 
month  or  more  still  continues.  The  demand  is  slow, 
the  stocks  are  high,  and  production  is  curtailed  to 
as  little  as  three  days  a  week  at  most  mines.  The 
etibrts  of  the  baron’s  to  flog  the  trade  into  briskness 
by  putting  up  the  prices  are  not  giving  the  results 
they  apparently  expected.  The  continued  dullness 
surely  means  that  many  consumers  are  still  holding 
off  ill  hopes  that  the  State  and  government  author¬ 
ities  will  he  able  to  do  something  to  lower  the  price. 
It  is  certain  also  that  many  are  trans¬ 
ferring  their  orders  to  bituminous  dealers, 
though  to  what  extent  this  transfer  is  going  on 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  while  the  bituminous  producers  have 
more  orders  than  they  can  find  transport  for,  the 
anthracite  producers  are  forced  to  work  on  short 
time  as  all  the  available  storage  room  would  other¬ 
wise  be  filled.  Toward  the  end  of  this  month  when 
the  first  cold  snap  comes,  domestic  sorts  will  be  in 
demand,  but  whether  the  soi-disant  benefactors  of 
humanity  will  take  advantage  of  the  demand  to  still 
further  raise  the  price  of  coal  remains  to  be  seen. 
For  ourselves  we  quite  expect  this  move. 

The  State  Senate  Committee  resumed  its  sittings 
in  this  city  on  Wednesdav  last  and  on  that  occasion 
Mr.  MacLeod  made  an  official  statement  explaining 
the  position  of  the  Reading  company  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  show  that  the  policy  of  raising  the  prices  of 
coal  is  due  to  their  desire  to  cover  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  freight,  and  not  to  obtain  an  exorbitant 
profit  simply  to  enable  them  to  pay  a  respectable 
dividend  on  the  watered  stock  or  the  companies. 
We  give  an  abstract  of  his  statements  here  in  order 
to  place  his  official  opinions  on  record. 

“As  may  be  seen  from  the  official  lists,  the  prices 
in  July,  1891,  compare  with  those  of  July,  1892,  as 
follows : 

Broken.  Egg.  Stove.  Chestnut.  Average. 
July,  1891.  $3.91)  $4.09  $1.05  $.3.75  $3.92!4 

July,  1892.  $4.00  $4.30  $4.50  $4.40  $4.30 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  at 
present  is  only  373^  cents  a  ton  greater  than  at  this 
time  last  year. 

“Then  the  accusation  has  been  made  that  we  are 
restricting  the  production.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  producing  every  ton  of  coal  that  the  public  will 
take.  As  is  perfectly  well  known,  the  storage  plants 
'  are  full  and  we  have  been  ohli;;ed  to  work  only 
three  days  a  week  during  the  last  three  months  011 
account  of  this  great  plethora  of  stocks.  At  the 
present  time  the  Pennsvlvania  &  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  have  something  like  one  and 
a  quarter  million  tons  of  coal  si  ored  at  various  points 
of  distribution  waiting  for  the  public  to  buy  it.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  there  is  any  desire  to 
,  create  a  scarcity  of  coal  on  our  part. 

“  The  cost  of  producing  and  shipping  the  coal  is 
1  very  great.  The  total  coal  produced  by  my  company 
;  during  1891  cost  on  an  average  $1.55  a  ton  on  the 
cars  ;  to  this  must  be  added  .50  cents  as  loss  on  small 
I  sizes,  freight  to  Jersey  City  $1,  loading  on  boats  15 
j  cents,  and  com mis.sions  to  middlemen  15  cents  ;  so 
that  the  total  cost  of  delivering  a  ton  at  Jersey  <i!ity 
mounts  up  to  $3.95.  In  this  sum  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  interest  on  or  depreciation  of  plant,  nor  is 
;  any  mention  made  of  dividends  on  capital.  I  hope, 

;  therefore,  that  you  will  grant  that  the  difi'erence 
between  the  cost  of  production  and  shipping  $3.95, 
and  selling  price  $4.30,  does  not  constitute  an  un¬ 
reasonable  profit. 

“As  regards  the  question  of  small  sizes,  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  small  sizes  amount  to  about  30%  of  the 
whole  production,  and  cannot  be  sold  except  on  com¬ 
petition  with  bituminous  for  steam  purposes.  Dur¬ 
ing  1890  their  sale  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $1.09  per  ton. 
If  they  had  not  been  sold  at  this  loss  they  would 
have  remained  unsold,  and  would  have  been  put  on 
the  waste  heap.  Thus  the  total  loss  would  have 
been  greater  still.  As  the  mining  of  the  small  sizes 
costs  $1.59  a  ton,  just  the  same  as  the  larger  sizes,  it 
follows  that  the  loss  in  selling  the  small  sizes  aver¬ 
aging  30%  of  the  output,  must  be  placed  to  the  cost 
of  mining  the  large  sizes.  Thus  it  is  that  the  item 
of  .50  cents  appears  in  the  above  estimate.” 

This  method  of  calculating  coats,  profits,  or  losses 
will  bring  a  very  broad  smile  upon  the  face  of  every¬ 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  coal  trade  and  the 
actual  cost  of  producing  and  transporting  anthra¬ 
cite.  We  have  not  here  the  space  to  analyze  these 
statements  but  shall  refer  to  them  again  in  the 
Journal  and  endeavor  to  show  the  actuftl  condition 
of  the  coal  trade. 

Still  another  action  has  been  broug^ht  against  the 
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Readins:.  This  time  by  Timothy  G.  Brown,  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  who  has  asked  for  an  injunction  against 
the  Reading.  Jersey  Central  and  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  companies.  Chancellor  McGill  has  named 
Monday,  September  12th.  as  the  day  for  hearing  the 
application,  which  is  similar  in  outline  to  other  re¬ 
cent  litigants’  contentions. 

As  we  stated  last  week  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  Railroad  Co.  have  given  notice  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  that  its  joint  rates  for  the  transport 
of  anthracite  will  be  done  away  with.  Following  on 
this  comes  the  news  that  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  .Jersey  has  taken  up  the  same  position  as  the 
Reading  and  served  a  similar  notice  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

This  action  will  cut  ofi  nearly  2,000,000  tons  a  year 
of  anthracite  from  the  Pennr.syl vania.  Last  year 
the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  carried  7,2i7,J4H  tons  and  of 
this  3,010,070  tons  came  from  the  Pennyslvania  Coal 
and  Iron  Company.  The  remainder,  3,  670,6()9  tons 
was  received  from  the  Reading,  Jersey  Central  and 
Lehigh  Valley.  Itwill  thus  be  seen  that  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  Reading  and  its  followers,  the  Peim- 
svlvania  R.  R.  will  lose  half  its  anthracite  traffic. 
Though  some  retaliatory  move  is  expected  from  the 
Pennyslvania  people,  nothing  certain  has  been  made 
public  as  yet,  and  in  all  probability  no  steps  will  be 
taken  until  the  new  tariff  regulation  goes  into 
effect  on  the  12th  inst. 

The  result  of  this  rate  will,  no  doubt,  be  somewhat 
similar  to  what  occurred  some  years  ago.during  Mr. 
Gowen’s  administration  of  the  Reading,  when  the 
Pennsylvania  refused  to  agree  with  the  Reading  in 
advancing  the  rate  of  coal  to  I’hiladelphia.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  was  an  immediate  loss  to  the  Reading  of 
$1,000  a  day  in  freights  owing  to  the  diversion  of 
traflic,  and  so  the  tariff  had  to  be  abandoned.  Now 
the  conditions  are  changed.  The  situation  is  so  ex¬ 
actly  reversed  that  conditions  which  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  cost  the  Reading  $1,000  a  day,  will  prob¬ 
ably  net  the  company  at  present  $1,-^X)  a  day. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Company 
are  threatened  with  a  universal  strike  of  engineers 
and  train  hands  generally.  A  grievance  committee 
have  waited  on  Mr.  McLeod  and  asked  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  wages  ot  20  per  cent,  and  an  hour  less  work 
everyday.  It  is  stated  that  active  preparations  are 
being  made  on-both  sides  for  a  strike,  and  that  it  will 
certainly  come  off  unless  the  men  obtain  their  terms. 
They  are,  of  course,  urged  to  this  course  by  the  in¬ 
creased  price  of  coal,  as  they  are  desirous  of  sharing 
in  the  plunder.  If  such  a  strike  does  occur,  it  will 
be  another  blow  at  the  combine,  and  will  hinder  the 
shipments  of  coal  and  divert  trade  from  anthracite 
to  bituminous. 

BitllllllllOIIH. 

The  boom  in  bituminous  coal  which  we  mentioned 
last  week  still  continues.  The  demand  is  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  transportation  facilities,  and  producers  are 
very  much  annoyed  that  at  this  season  of  the  year 
they  are  not  able  to  get  all  the  coal  to  market  that 
they  could  mine  and  sell.  Next  week  a  still  more 
annoying  event  will  occur,  viz.:  an  entire  stoppage 
of  coal  transport  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  from  the  14th  to  the  l.Sth 
on  account  of  all  the  ioccmolives  being  required  to 
carry  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  to  Washing¬ 
ton. 

This  stoppage  will  cause  a  very  great  loss.  If  any¬ 
thing  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  worse  than  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  at  present  in  the  matter  of  transport,  for 
their  deliveries  have  become  exceedingly  slow. 
There  isa  good  supply  of  vessels  at  all  ports,  and 
ocean  freights  are  low.  From  Philadelphia  the 
freights  are  :  To  Boston,  Salem  and  Portland,  .To® 
(iOc.;  to  Sound  ports,  (iOc.  From  Baltimore,  Newport 
News  and  Norfolk  the  freights  are  60fa6.5c.;  to 
Boston.  Salem  aud  Portland,  and  to  the  Sound 
ports.  70c.  Local  trade  in  the  city  and  neighborhood 
is  excellent. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  coal  shippers  of  Pittsburg  are  making  arrange 
ments  to  offer  their  coal  for  sale  in  Cuba  through  an 
agency  in  Havana.  England  has  hitherto  been  sup¬ 
plying  the  coal  markets  of  Cuba,  but  it  is  believed 
that  Pittsburg  and  Alabama  coal  would  stand  a  fair 
show  in  competition.  The  work  is  to  be  pushed 
through  a  company  known  as  the  Southern  Trans 
portation  Company.  The  matter  is  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  President  Har 
rison  in  his  letter  of  acceptance.  He  declared  that 
the  reciprocity  policy  by  which  the  United  States 
will  import  Cuban  sugar  will  assist  American  coal 
exporters  very  materially.  Shipments  of  coal  to 
Cuba  from  England  now  amount  to  about  150,000 
tons  per  annum. 

From  now  until  the  middle  of  the  month  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Pennsvlvania’s  construction  department 
will  have  their  hands  full,  as  they  intend  to  open 
several  new  extensions  on  their  .system.  That  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Cambria  and  Clearfield  road  between 
Clearfield  Junction,  near  Cresson.  and  La  .Jose,  was 
opened  for  traffic  on  Wednesday,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  line  from  Kaylorto  Ebensburg,  which  forms  the 
main  stem,  and  which  traverses  the  upper  Susque¬ 
hanna  coal  fields  and  the  large  deposits  of  soft  coal 
in  Indiana  county,  will  al.so  be  opened.  The  opeia- 
tion  of  other  stems  will  commence  at  an  early  date, 
and  the  work  of  placing  in  the  market  3  0,000, OOu 
tons  of  heretofore  uncovered  bituminous  coal  will 
then  have  been  started  in  earnest. 

BuKion.  Sept.  8. 

This  has  been  a  very  (piiet  week  in  the  hard  coal 
business  in  this  city.  The  retail  dealers  all  have 
their  yards  well  stocked,  aud  are  in  no  need  of  fresh 


supplies.  The  great  topic  of  interest  here  is  the 
action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  advance  rates  to  a  basis  with  those  of  the 
Reading  and  allied  companies.  Some  in  the  Boston 
trade  are  disposed  to  think  the  Pennsylvania  com¬ 
pany  can  ir.ake  trouble  for  the  combination.  Prices 
as  yet  have  remained  untroubled. 

Quotations  are:  Stove,  $4.75;  egg,  $4.50;  chestnut, 
$4  (55;  broken.  $4.10. 

There  is  a  growing  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  soft  coal.  Clearfield  is  receiving  the  most  atten¬ 
tion.  Prices  on  it  are  still  low,  however,  ranging 
from  $3.10  to  $3.15  per  ton  on  cars  here.  George’s 
Creek  c^al  is  quiet  at  $3.40  to  $3.45  per  ton  on  cars 
here. 

-Freight  rates  are  in  a  number  of  cases  five  cents 
per  ton  lower  than  they  were  a  week  ago.  'They  are 
as  follows :  From  New  York,  60(o)t),TC.;  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  65(ei70c,;  from  Baltimore,  90c.@$l.(X). 

The  retail  dealers  are  doing  but  a  very  limited 
business,  as  fall  buying  has  not  really  commenced 
yet.  Prices  are  very  firm  at  the  advance.  The  re¬ 
tailers  talk  of  making  another  advance  the  first  of 
next  month,  whether  the  producing  companies  put 
up  prices  or  not.  Now  seems  to  be  the  time  for 
consumers  to  lay  in  their  winter  stocks. 

Boston  retail  prices  are:  Stove,  $6.25;  nut.  $6.25; 
egg.  $6;  furnace,  $.5.75;  Franklin,  $7.50;  Lehigh  egg, 
$(5.25;  Lehigh  furnace,  $6.25.  Wharf  prices  50  cents 
less  than  the  foregoing. 

Buffalo.  Sept.  8. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  coal  trade  has  nearly  arrived  at  what  may  be 
called  its  normal  condition.  Receipts  are  free  though 
the  anthracite  movement  is  not  adequate  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  vesselmen  for  western  shipments  by  lake. 
A  large  business  is  expected  by  carriers  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  season  of  1892.  Purchasers  of  anthracite 
are  bitterly  denouncing  producers. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  moderately  active  and 
there  is  less  firmness  in  the  market.  The  tug  boats 
are  now  all  busy,  so  that  a  good  demand  is  mani¬ 
fested  from  that  quarter.  'The  nominal  quotations 
are:  From  $1.50  for  slack,  $1.70(a$L80  for  nut  and 
slack  mixed.  .$1.95(g:$2  for  screened  nut  and  run  of 
mines,  $2.()5@$2.15  for  lump  and  nut  mixed:  and 
$2.15Ca/$2.25  for  screened  lump,  per  2,000  lbs.,  to  con¬ 
sumers  on  track. 

The  propeller  “Gilcher”  left  this  port  on  Tuesday 
last  laden  with  3,:J00  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  the 
largest  cargo  ever  shipped  from  this  or  any  other 
lake  port. 

A  circular  which  reads  as  follows  is  being  distrib¬ 
uted  around  our  city  :  “  Why  pay  high  prices  for 
coal  I  The  anthracite  monopoly’  has  again  ad 
vaiiced  the  price  of  hard  coal  and  we  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  to  stop  its  further  cupidity.  But  there  is  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  using  hard  coal  when  coke  can  be  had  so 
much  cheaper.  Coke  is  smokeless,  cleaner  and  more 
lasting  than  coal.  It  is  more  widely  used  in  domes¬ 
tic  hot-air  furnaces,  kitchen  ranges  and  base  burn¬ 
ing  stoves.  We  make  our  coke  from  the  celebrated 
Connellsville  coal.  It  is  nothing  like  gas-house  coke, 
which  latter  is  black,  charred  and  spongy.  Our  coke 
is  solid,  clean  and  uniform  in  size.” 

Lake  shipments  have  increased  during  the  past 
week.  Freights  are  firm,  coal  not  plenty  yet,  but 
supply  better  than  for  some  weeks  past. 

The  shipment  of  coal  westward  by  lake  from  Sep¬ 
tember  1st  to  6th,  both  days  inclusive,  aggregated 
f5;i,604  net  tons,  distributed  about  as  follows:  19,000 
to  Chicago,  19,600  to  Milwaukee,  7,600  to  Duluth, 
1.000  to  CJIadstone,  6,700  to  Superior,  495  to  Windsor, 
650  to  Detroit, 3,850  to  Toledo,  840  to  Laae  Linden, 
114  to  Marquette,  350  to  Saginaw,  1,590  to  Bay  City, 
.525  to  Portage,  and  270  to  Marine  City.  'The  going 
rates  of  freight  were  6.5c.  to  Racine;  55c.  to  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Green  Bay;  50c.  to  Portage  and 
Lake  Linden;  35c.  to  Duluth,  Superior,  Gladstone. 
Bay  City,  and  Marine  City;  45c.  to  Marquette  and  25c. 
to  Toledo,  Detroit  and  Windsor — closing  firm;  fairly 
active.  The  canal  report  for  the  first  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember  shows  the  receipts  of  coal  at  this  port  were 
1,554  net  tons  and  the  shipments  1,145  net  tons. 

The  following  statistics  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
William  Thurstone,  Secretary  of  the  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change,  showing  the  coal  trade  of  Buffalo  thus  far 
this  year,  as  compared  with  preceding  years:  Rail¬ 
road  receipts  and  shipments  at  this  port  of  coal  are 
not  reported,  by  request.  Receipts  of  coal  by  lake 
thus  far  this  season,  none.  Shipments  of  coal  bv 
lake  westward  for  the  month  of  August,  247,562  net 
tons,  as  compared  with  289,6(50  net  tons  in  1891  and 
260,900  net  tons  in  1890;  for  season  to  September  1st, 
1,420,347  net  tons,  as  compared  with  1,433,910  net 
tons  in  1891  and  1.111,500  net  tons  in  1890.  The  re 
ceipts  of  coal  by  canal  for  the  month  of  August, 
6,145  net  tons,  as  compared  with  144  net  tons 

in  1891  and  7,966  net  tons  in  1890;  the  ship¬ 

ments  3,545  net  tons,  as  compared  with  3,0/2 
net  tons  in  1891  and  2,658  net  tons  in  1890. 

I’otal  receipts  by  canal  of  coal  this  season 

to  September  1,  11,4.36  net  tons  as  compared  with  625 
net  tons  in  1891,  and  16,146  net  tons  in  1890;  the  ship¬ 
ments  18,764  net  tons  as  compared  with  19.921  net 
tons  in  1891,  and  6,148  net  tons  in  1890.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  shipments  of  coal  by  lake  thus  far  this  season 
to  Sept.  1  show  a  decrease  of  13,.563  net  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1891,  and  an  increase  of  ;J04.847  net  tons 
as  compared  with  1890.  The  rate  of  freight  on  coal 
hence  to  points  named  during  August  were  (i0(^55c. 
to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ;  35c.  to  Duluth  and  Lake 
Superior  ports  ;  25c.  to  Toledo  and  Detroit ;  60^ 55c. 
to  Green  Bay  ;  40c.  to  Saginaw,  and  35c.  to  Bay  City. 
A  y(:ar  since  the  rate  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  was 


.50c.,  and  to  Duluth  and  Lake  Superior  ports  40c.  per 
net  ton.  Coal  freights  by  canal  from  Buffalo  during 
August  were  as  follows :  60c.  per  gross  ton  to  Utica; 
50c.  per  gross  ton  to  Syracuse,  and  80c.  pergro.ss  ton 
to  Hudson  ;  all  free  on  and  off. 

The  shipments  ot  coal  by  lake  from  Buffalo  thus 
far  this  season  to  Sept.  1,  were  distributed  about  as 
follows: 

Buffalo  to:  Chicago,  .51.3,730  net  tons;  Milwaukee, 
.322,675:  Duluth,  109,458;  Superior,  93,185;  Gladstone, 
26.950;  Green  Bay.  21,805;  Racine.  18,565;  Toledo,  .59,- 
825;  Detroit,  8,000;  Ft.  William.  9,9^:  Algonac  Mills, 
1,110;  St.  Clair.  1.400;  Alpena,  !^)0;  Lake  Linden,  720; 
Ft.  Huron,  3.920;  Sault  Ste,  Marie,  2,275; 
Kincardine,  915;  Ft.  Stanley,  200;  Bay  City, 
12,(505;  Amherstberg,  414;  Hancock,  1,7(50; 
Owen  Sound,  4(50;  Barry  Sound,  6(X);  Ashland.  7,850; 
Marquette,  14,835:  Marinette,  1,;J50;  Manitowoc, 
5,240;  St.  Ignace,  700;  Menominee,  5,620;  Saginaw, 
21,625;  Windsor,  1,940;  Marine  City,  1,390;  Wash- 
hum,  2,100;  Sheboygan.  3,(540:  Cheboygan,  1,050; 
Houghton,  3,075;  Escanaba,  l,4-5();  Kenosha,  3,385; 
Traverse  City,  4(i0;  Oscoda,  500;  Pt.  Dover,  746;  ves¬ 
sels  from  Tonawandanot  reported  at  Custom  House, 
etc.,  151,(531. 

Clilcago.  Sept.  8. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

And  now  there  looms  up  the  specter  of  another 
advance  to  offset  the  advance  to  he  made  in 
freight  rates  from  the  mines  to  Buffalo,  and 
from  that  great  entrepot  to  the  distributing  points 
in  the  West.  The  public  may  well  ask,  “  When 
is  there  to  be  an  end  of  these  advances?”  The  con¬ 
solidated  companies  have  the  unquestionable  right 
to  put  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  to  any  figure  they 
like,  but  they  certainly  have  no  right  to  add  insult 
to  injury,  as  expressed  in  the  language  used  by 
their  president  in  reference  to  the  decision  of 
Chancellor  McGill.  The  people,  through  the 
courts,  have  “rights”  which  it  is  evident  the 
combine  have  violated,  and  the  sooner  the 
end  comes  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
public  who  will  finally  have  to  foot  all  the  bills. 
The  advance  on  September  1st  was  attended  with 
the  usual  amount  of  grumblingand  strong  language 
and  was  followed  by  a  considerable  falling  off  in 
demand  both  wholesale  and  retail.  A  large  share 
of  the  country  orders  which  could  not  be  shipped  by 
August  31st,  have  been  canceled.  This  is  taken  as 
proof  conclusive  that  the  advance  is  as  hateful  to 
dealers  as  it  is  to  consumers.  There  is,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  a  fair  amount  of  business  in  progress, 
but  there  is  no  snap,  no  life  to  it,  altogether  of  a 
perfunctory  character. 

Country  orders  are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
actual  and  known  requirements,  aiid  although  most 
of  them  are  for  small  lots  of  a  few  cars  at  a 
time  the  aggregate  tonnage  is  fairly  satisfactory  to 
the  shippers.  This  condition  will  continue  until  a 
week  or  so  before  the  next  advance  when  another 
rush  will  be  made  to  cover.  Retail  trade  is  moder¬ 
ately  fair,  that  also  having  dropped  off  wonderfullv 
since  the  first  proximo.  The  effort  made 
by  the  Coal  Exchange  here  to  fix  the  retail  price 
at  $7.50  has  ingloriously  failed,  and  none  of  the  down 
town  merchants  ask  moro  than  $7.25  delivered.  Do¬ 
mestic  consumers,  as  a  rule,  are  taking  less  coal 
than  usual,  and  the  economy  thus  practiced, 
although  onlv  amounting  to  a  few  tons  in  each  case, 
yet  on  the.whole  foots  up  into  the  thousands  of  tons, 
in  the  event  of  along  winter  or  late  spring  next  year, 
the  small  trade  may  continue  right  up  to  end  of 
April  as  it  did  this  year. 

Bituminous  coal  is  in  good  demand;  prices  firm 
and  the  usual  annual  scarcity  of  cars  seems  greater 
than  ever  this  year.  Operators  in  all  grades  of  soft 
coal  and  all  railroads  carrying  it  appear  to  be  equally 
short  of  cars,  with  every  prospect  of  these  conditions 
existing  for  some  time  to  come.  In  the  event  of  a 
severelwinter,wlth  the  increased  trade  from  the  nat- 
u  ral*  growth  of  the  countn  ,  and  the  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  soft  coai,  brought  about  by  the  marked 
advances  in  the  cost  of  anthracite  to  consumers, 
demand  for  bituminous  will  he  heavy. 

Country  trade  is  already  such  that  circular  price 
is  now  very  closely  adhered  to.  In  some  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  Indiana  and  Northern  Illinois  coal 
fields  cars  are  so  hard  to  get  that  prompt  delivery 
orders  are  only  taken  subject  to  car  service.  Hock¬ 
ing  is  in  excellent  demand,  as  also  Brazil  block  and 
other  good  grades  of  steam  coal.  The  prospects  for 
bituminous  were  never  brighter,  and  an  active  trade 
is  fully  assured  right  through  the  whole  season. 

Coke  is  still  dull  but  is  quietly  gaining.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  crude  iron  trade  precludes  any  pro¬ 
nounced  activity  at  pre  ent.  Foundry  coke  is  in  fair 
demand  only:  but  is  improving  each  week.  Crushed 
coke  is  in  some  inquiry,  but  by  no  means  active. 

Quotations  are:  $4.65  furnace;  $5.05  foundry 
crushed;  $5.40  Connellsville;  West  Virginia.  $3.si0 
furnace,  $4.10  foundry  :  New  River  foundry,  $4.75  ; 
Walston,  $4.65  furnace,  $5  foundry. 

Circular  prices  are  at  the  following  rates :  Lehigh 
lump.  $6..50 :  large  egg,  $5.a5;  small  egg,  range  and 
chestnut,  $6.10.  Retail  prices  per  ton  are :  Large 
egg,  $7.:^:  small  egg,  range  and  chestnut,  $7.25. 

Prices  of  bituminous  per  ton  ot  2.000  lbs.,  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago,  are;  Pittsburg, $3.15  ;  Hocking  Valley,  $3; 
Youghiogheny,  $3.25:  Illinois  block,  $1.90(^2 ; 
Brazil  block,  $2.40<a' $2.50. 

Plttaburg.  Sept.  8. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Coal. — The  most  important  question  at  present  is 
the  settling  of  the  price  of  mining  among  the  coal 
miners  along  the  Monongabela  Valley,  Will  they 
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accept  the  half  cent  reduction  asked  or  will  they  go 
out  on  astrike?  The  general  impression  is  that  there 
will  he  a  strike  Saturday,  10th  instant,  to  quit  pay¬ 
ing  3k.  and  to  fix  the  price  of  mining  in  the  first 
three  pools  at  3c.  and  2k_;in  the  fourth  pool.  So  far 
the  miners  have  not  given  out  what  course  they 
will  pursue;  the  coming  week  will  undoubtedly 
settle  the  ouestion.  The  coal  men  argue  that  as 
the  raUroid  men  pay  only  three  cents  the  prices  on 
the  river  ought  to  l)e  the  same.  There  was  no  river 
shipments  during  August.  A  coal  shipper  has  this 
to  say  :  “A  Cincinnati  agent  asked  a  hid  on  121,.^ 
tons.'  Yon  may  lie  certain  that  there  was  some  close 
ligaring  for  that  contract,  hut  here  a  Monongahela 
Valley  railroad  company  hid  onecent  a  bushel  below 
ours  and  of  course  the  contract  went  to  his  firm, 
the  railroad  operatives  pay  14c.  a  ton  for  mining 
less  ilian  we  do.  That’s  where  the  secret  lies.” 

Coiiiiellsville  C’oke. — The  improvement  in  the 
volume  of  business  noted  in  our  last  has  been  main¬ 
tained.  There  is  a  decidedly  more  hopeful  feeling 
among  producers  all  through  the  region.  The 
opinion  seems  general  that  better  times  are  not  far 
oil’.  A  large  number  having  blown  out,  the  active 
plants  are  now  making  a  fair  average  run  with  a 
good  prospect  of  increasing.  The  Frick  company 
have  fired  up  cold  ovens  to  the  extent  of  30S  ovens. 
In  the  running  order  of  their  plants  20  made  six  days 
and  three  made  five  days. 

The  McClure  company  also  increased  its  average 
run.  making  a  .>days’  run  at  its  eight  active  plants 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  increasing  to  six  days.  At 
least  live  other  plants  are  making  arrangements  to 
run  six  days.  Week’s  shipment  aggregated  97,200 
tons;  increase  over  previous  week,  3,478  tons.  Ship¬ 
ments:  To  Pittsburg,  1,4.50  cars;  east  of  Pittsburg, 
1,1.50  cars ;  west  «f  Pittsburg,  2,800  cars— total.  5,400 
cars.  Western  shipments  increased  132  cars;  East¬ 
ern.  11  cars;  Pittsburg  increased  50  cars.  Pricea 
without  change. 
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METAL  MARKET. 


Xrw  York,  Friday  Evening,  Sept.  9,  1892. 

I'rlceii  of  Silver  Per  Ounce  Troy. 
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Holiday. 

Silver  has  remained  steady  to  firm,  with  consider¬ 
able  purchases  for  London  on  India  account.  Sup¬ 
plies  have  been  temporarily  larger,  but  are  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  maintained  on  an  equal  scale. 

The  ITiited  States  .Assay  ollice  at  New  York  re¬ 
ports  t  he  total  rc<  eipts  of'silvcr  for  the  week  to  he 
75,1X10  oz. 

X^overiiiiieiit  Silver  Piir<-liaM“s. 

The  C.overnment  has  purchased  during  the  week 
the  following  quantities  of  fine  silver  at  the  accom- 
panving  prices  per  fine  ounce: 

S  ptember  17th,  32.5,000  oz.  at  83.6c.  to  83.04c.;  Sep¬ 
tember  9th,  UX),0tX)  oz.  at  8:i..54c.  to  83.58c. 

There  were  sold  during  the  week  ending  Friday, 
September  9,  140.tXK)  ounces  in  silver  bullion  certi¬ 
ficates  at  from  8:pf  to  8:1'^  cents  per  ounce, 

G  Id  and  Silver  Kxporls  and  liiiporttt  at  New 
V«rk  I  »r  Week  Kiidtiig  September  3rd,  1892, 
and  lor  l’eui>  Iroiii  January  1st,  1892,  1891. 


Cold.  1 

[  Silver. 

1  Excess 

I 

'Exports. 

Exports.!  Imports. 

Exports . 

Imports. 

Week  . 

1892.  .  . 
1891 . 

'$2,600,000  $19,517 

1  57.955.:iS3  6.H8,3‘27 

1  7o.-218.9l0  3,010.879 

$852,273 

15,100,408 

10,870,112 

$127,141  $3,30.5,612 
1,468.021  65,139,120 
1,391.802  81,653,371 

During  the  week  ending  September  10th  the  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports,  so  far  as  ascertained,  have  been 
as  follows  :  Exports  gold,  $45,000  ;  silver,  $371,000. 
Imports,  gold.  $28.494 ;  silver,  $.99,887.  The  greater 
part  of  the  gold  went  to  England. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  time  for  the  meotingof  the  International  Silver 
Conference  has  not  yet  been  appointed,  the  delay  be¬ 
ing  caused  by  the  ditticulty  in  agreeing  upon  a  place 
of  meeting  in  consequence  of  the  almost  universal 
quarantine  established  against  the  cholera. 

A  late  cable  from  Herlin  states  that  Privy-Coun¬ 
cillor  Glasenapp,  of  the  Imperial  Treasury,  has  been 
appointed  the  representative  of  Germany  at  the  con¬ 
ference. 

The  Journal  (les  Mines,  in  speaking  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  says  that  since  1881  European  banks  of  issue 
have  increased  their  holdings  of  gold  by  $.534,(XK),000, 
or  from  $1, 000,(1)0,000  to  $l,.5:i  1,1X10,000. 

In  contrast  with  this  the  increase  in  silver  is 
small,  being  only  $2,000,(XX).  All  the  banks 
have  participated  in  the  increase,  but  those  of 
Germany,  France  and  Russia  have  increased  the 
most. 

The  reason  for  this  increase  of  the  banks’  holdings 
of  gold  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  extended  use  of 
paper  money.  The  journal  intimates  that  just  as 
notes  have  replaced  gold  so  will  the  notes  in  time 
be  replaced  by  the  system  of  Clearing  House  ex¬ 


changes,  now  so  generally  in  use  in  the  United 
States. 

This  view  is  important,  showing  as  it  does  the  he 
lief  that  the  amount  of  metallic  money  does  not  in¬ 
crease  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  world’s 
commerce.  'This  view  which  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  .Journae  has  always  asserted  has  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  silver  question,  for  if  a 
great  gold  reserve  is  not  required  for  carrying  on 
the  wo_rld’s_ business, still  less  will  silver  be  required, 
and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  many 
eminent  financial  writers. 

A  quite  opposite  view  of  the  matter,  however,  is 
taken  by  some  prominent  statisticians.  Dr.  Eduard 
Siiess.  for  example,  in  his  recent  work  Die  Zukunff 
ties  Silhers  argues  that  the  production  of  gold  is 
gradually  becoming  less  (which  is  not  the  case)  and 
that  the  amount  in  existence  will  be  absorbed  in 
time  for  use  in  the  arts,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
the  ca.se,  and  from  this  he  argues  that  silver  is  the 
metal  of  the  future. 

,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Coin. 

I  The  following  are  the  latest  market  quotations 
j  for  the  leading  foreign  coins : 

Mexican  dollars .  $ 

.  Peruvian  soles  and  Chilian  pesos .  .61 

'  Victoria  sovereigns .  4.86 

;  Twenty  francs .  3.86 

I  Twenty  marks .  4.74 

I  Spanish  25  pesetas .  4.79 

I  Copper.— -The  market  is  in  a  still  more  unfavor- 
j  able  condition,  as  sellers  are  becoming  more  numer¬ 
ous.  This  is  particularly  true  as  regards  lake  cop- 
i  per,  the  supplies  of  which  Jare  accumulating  quite 
I  extensively  as  few  of  the  mining  companies  have 
I  for  .sometime  past  been  able  to  make  sales  at  the 
I  prices  at  which  they  were  holding,  manufacturers 
I  not  feeling  warranted  in  taking  in  supplies,  beyond 
what  was  urgently  needed,  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
business  and  unstable  condition  of  the  copper 
market.  Now,  lake  is  freely  offered  at  llV^c., 
and  in  .some  quarters  can  be  bought  at  from 
ll'lXKe  :i5,  the  best  bid  obtainable  being  11 Y, 
and  that  only  for  limited  quantities.  It  becomes 
more  and  more  evident  that  in  order 
to  establish  a  healthy  condition  of  things  this  mar¬ 
ket  will  have  to  be  relieved  of  its  surplus  at  such 
prices  as  Europe  is  ready  to  pay,  as  otherwise  val¬ 
ues  here  must  necessarily  suffer  further,  unle.ss  there 
should  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  business,  for 
which  one  can  hardly  look  in  view  of  the  generally 
disturbed  condition  of  affairs.  Casting  copper  is 
(|uoted  at  10}';;c.  delivered  thirty  da.vs,  while  Arizona 
is  decidedly  lower,  being  obtainable  now  at  93.<c. 
The  foreign  market  opened  a  little  lower,  G.  M.  B'.’s 
being  quoted  at  £44  .5s.(a  7s.  (id.  for  spot  and  £44  1.5s. 
f«  17s.  (id.  for  futures.  It  closes  at  2s.  Od.  lower  for 
the  former  and  .5s.  lower  for  the  latter,  manufactured 
sorts  being  <iuoted  as  follows  : 

English  Tough,  £46 10s  @  £47  ;  Best  Selected.  £48C«] 
(o  £48.5s.;  Strong  Sheets,  .f54  10s.^:£5.5;  India  Sheets, 
£51f«  £51  10s.;  Yellow  Metal  Sheets,  4Ji. 

'rill  has  been  very  inactive,  the  fluctuations  rang¬ 
ing  within  such  narrow  limits,  that  to-day’s  closing 
prices  of  20'3.5  for  spot  and  Sentember  and  20-50  for 
futures,  are  the  same  as  those  ruling  last  week. 
Though  to  day’s  cable  from  abroad  reported  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  7s.  6d.  over  yesterday’s  figures,  this  has  not 
had  the  least  effect  on  values  here,  it  being  gener¬ 
ally  considered  that  the  gain  will  soon  be  lost.  'The 
foreign  market  opened  at  £92.17s.  6d.  (a)  £!);4  for  spot 
and  £93fa£93  2s.  6d.  for  futures,  and  closes  at  the 
same  figures. 

I^ead  continues  to  be  quite  firm,  in  view  of  the 
light  offerings,  and  a  fair  demand  from  manufactur 
ers  all  over  the  country.  It  is  true  several  hundred 
tons  have  changed  hands  at  a  somewhat  lower  fig¬ 
ure  (4>^),  but  as  no  more  can  be  bought  thereat,  the 
market  must  again  be  quoted  4-1.5@  The  for¬ 

eign  market  is  even  lower  than  last  week,  Spanish 
being  quoted  in  London  at  £10  Is.  3d.  and  English 
at  £10  3s.  fid. 

Chicago  Lead  Market.— The  Post  Boynton  Strong 
Company  telegraph  us  as  follows:  “The  market  has 
ruled  quiet  at  4c.  asked,  with  sales  early  in  the 
week  at  that  price.  Latterly  values  are  easy  at  4c.. 
with  3-95c.  bid.” 

St.  Louis  Lead  Market.— The  John  AVahl  Com¬ 
mission  Company  telegraph  us  as  follows:  “In  the 
early  part  of  the  week  the  market  was  quite  strong 
at  3  9^3-97Kc-  for  both  common  and  refined.  With¬ 
in  the  past  couple  of  days  the  demand  has  slackened 
off  some  and  forced  sales  have  been  made  •02c.  less. 
JIarket  closes  quiet.” 

Spelter  is  still  weaker,  owing  to  the  great  falling 
off  in  demand,  and  sales  have  been  made  at  $4.55 
@$4.(‘)0,  New  York.  The  foreign  market  has  also 
come  down,  and  for  good  ordinaries  we  quote  £20 
5s.  Id.  with  2s.  6d.  more  asked  for  specials. 

Antimony  is  about  the  same,  Cookson’s  1'2K, 
L,  X.  at  11  and  Hal  left’s  at  lOt^. 


IRON  MARKET  REVIEW. 


New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Sept.  9,  1892. 

Pig  Iron  Production,— The  following  table  gives 
the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast,  and  the  estimated 
production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States,  during 
the  week  ending  Saturday,  September  5th,  1891,  and 
for  the  corresponding  week  ending  September  3d, 
1892.  Also  the  total  estimated  production  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1st  of  last  year  to  these  dates.  This  table  has 
been  corrected  by  the  official  returns  of  the  Ameri¬ 


can  Iron  and  Steel  Association  for  the  first  six 
months  of  each  year.  'The  figures  are  in  gross  fons 


Fuel  used. 

[  Week  ending- 

- 

!  From 

From 
Jan. ,’92. 

Sept.  .5, ’91. 

1  Sept. 

3,  ’92. 

Jan. ,’91. 

F’cs.j  'I'ons. 

1  F’ck’i 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Anthracite.. 

91  36,1311 

68  ' 

29,000 

il.-27.5,003 

1,21.5,366 

Coke . 

16.5  1.31,151! 

132 

H8,l()0| 

3.176,015 

4,7‘27,976 

Charcoal.... 

,51  [  11, 1-20 

40  1 

8,200! 

365,127 

367,281 

Total . 

313  i  181.705 

i  i  ! 

-.'10 

155,300 

! 

5,116,146 

6,310,621 

'The  pig  iron  trade  in  this  district  continues  to  be 
discouraging.  Buyers  are  taking  very  little  and 
only  for  quick  monthly  tleliveries.  The  fall  boom 
which  is  expected  at  this  time  of  year  has  not  set  in 
with  any  heartiness,  and  what  increase  of  trade 
there  is,  i.s  only  a  feeble  reflection  of  usual  fall  in¬ 
creases.  Eastern  dealers  state  that  there  is  no  stiff¬ 
ening  of  prices  and  that  they  are  only  just  able  to 
sell  what  they  do  at  minimum  prices. 

The  only  merchants  who  have  a  satisfactory  tale 
to  tell  are  the  agents  for  Southern  irons.  These 
claim  to  have  sold  a  good  deal  of  all  qualities  lately 
and  to  have  secured  a  better  price.  To  what  extent 
their  statement  represents  actual  facts  we  are  not 
prepared  to  decide.  'The  production  of  pig  through¬ 
out  the  country  is  still  decreasing,  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  is  much  less  than  half  a  year  ago. 

In  all  probability  we  are  in  a  period  of  stagnation 
in  the  iron  trade.  Of  course  the  cholera  scare  is  to 
blame  for  a  good  deal  of  the  stagnation  of  buying  as 
many  manufacturers  are  afraid  of  overburdening 
them-  elves^with  stocks  and  orders,  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  being  able  to  keej)  their  works  going. 
'I’he  prices  quoted  for  Northern  brands  continue  as 
follows;  No.  1  is  $15;  No.  2,  $14  ;  gray  forge,  $13  to 
$13.50  at  tide  water, 

Spiegelieseii  &  FeironiaKgaiiese. — 'riie  market 
for  ferromanganese  is  gaining  in  strength  with  the 
fall  and  it  is  probable  that  no  dealers  have  tender¬ 
ed  such  low  prices  as  have  been  ruling  lately.  No 
prices  are  given  to  us,  but  hints  are  made  that  $58,Jthe 
$.59  price  lately  ruling  has  been  placed  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  an  advance  of  two  or  three  dollars  in¬ 
sisted  on.  A  few  supplementary  orders  for  small 
lots  of  soiegeleisen  are  reported  as  having  come  in 
during  the  last  two  weeks. 

Steel  Rails.— 'The  steel  rail  mills  are  beginning  to 
fear  that  a  period  of  scarcity  of  work  is  about  to 
commence.  It  is  certain  that  the  order  books  of  the 
various  Eastern  companies  are  in  a  poorer  state  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years.  There  seems  to  be 
a  doubt  whether  the  mills  will  have  enough  work 
to  occupy  them  this  fall.  Usually  at  this  time  of 
year  the  mills  have  sufficient  orders  for  forward 
delivery  to  keep  them  occupied  for  many  months. 

'ThelEastern  makers  will  meet  here  sometime  next 
week  for  their  usual  monthly  meeting,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  reorganization  of  prices  will  be 
effected  or  even  considered.  Prices  continue  at  $:X) 
at  mill,  and  $:X).75  at  tidewater.  'I’he  only  new 
transaction  recorded  this  week  is  an  order  for  2,(X)0 
tons  for  a  New  England  railway. 

Rail  Fastenings.- The  demand  for  rail  fasten¬ 
ings  is  very  dull.  We  quote  prices  as  follows:  Fish 
and  angle  plates,  l'55(ff-165c.  at  mill;  spikes,  P90^i 
2c.;  bolts  and  square  nuts,  2’5(Xa;2‘7()c.;  hexagonal 
nuts,  2'70(o  2'80c.,  delivered. 

Merchant  Iron  and  Steel. — The  sales  for  all 
kinds  of  merchant  iron  and  steel  continue  slow  and 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  There  is  no  variation 
in  prices,  which  stand  as  follows;  Mushet’s  special, 
48c.;  English  tool  steel,  15c.  net;  American  tool  steel, 
6>^(a7j^iC.;  special  grades,  I3^18c.;  crucible  machin¬ 
ery  steel,  4'75c;  crucible  spring,  3-75c.;  open  hearth 
machinery,  2’2oc.:  open  hearth  spring,  2‘50c.;  tire 
steel,  2  2.5c.;  toe  calks,2  25(^2'50c.;  first  quality  sheet, 
10c.;  second  quality  sheet,  8c. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel. — This  department  still 
continues  to  be  the  brightest  feature  of  the  iron 
trade.  The  works  are  all  crammed  with  orders, and 
deliveries  are  very  slow.  There  has.  however,  not 
been  much  new  business  received  just  lately,  but 
the  orders  now  in  hand  are  sufficient  to  last  for  two 
months  on  an  average.  There  are  still  some  orders 
coming  in  to  Eastern  mills  that  would  usually  go  to 
Pittsburg  district,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  sign 
of  Western  material  coming  here  in  competition 
with  local  manufactures.  Prices  are  as  follows  : 
Beams,  2'3(a2-5c.,  except  for  ’20  inch  beams,  which 
are  2'8c-;  angles,  2'15c.;  sheared  plates,  2(^2-l()c.; 
tees,  2’40^<r2-(i()c.:  channels,  2':i5@'2‘50c.;  universal 
plates,  2@2'10c.;  bridge  plates,  2(®2'10c.,  all  on  dock. 

Bii  Halo. 

(Special  report  by  Rogers,  Hrown  &  Co.) 

Iron  is  being  ordered  forward  rapidly  on  old  con¬ 
tracts,  indicating  that  requirements  are  fully  up  to 
expectations.  'I’here  has  been  a  fair  demand  during 
the  week.  Some  furnaces  with  lari;e  stocks  located 
at  a  distance,  in  order  to  move  iron,  are  naming 
prices  which  must  net  a  heavy  Ioms  to  them.  Our 
quotations  remain  unchanged,  and  are  for  casn  i.  o. 
b.  cars  Buffalo.  No  1  X  Foundry  Strong  Coke  Iron 
Lake  Superior  Ore,  $15.25;  No.  2  X  Foundry  Strong 
Coke  Iron  Lake  Superior  Ore,  $14.35;  Ohio  Strong 
Softener  No.  1.  $15.’25;  Ohio  Stron-g  Softener  No.  2, 
$14.25;  Jackson  County  Silvery  No.  I,  $17.30;  o^acksou 
Countv  Silvery  No,  2,  $16.80;  Lake  Superioi'  Char¬ 
coal,  $16.50;  'rennessee  Charcoal.,  $17*00;  Southern 
Soft  No.  1,  $14.15;  Alabama  Q^r  Wheel,  ^19.00; 
Hanging  Rock  Charcoal,  $20.50. 
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Clilraeo.  i^cpt.  8. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  event  of  the  week  in  industrial  circles  was 
the  grand  parade  on  Labor  Day  of  the  wage  earners 
of  Chicago.  “The  Iron  Brigade.”  composed  of  men 
employed  in  the  various  branches  ot  crude  and  tin- 
ishcd  iron  and  steel  was  the  most  notable  in  the 
whole  line.  There  were  upward  of  211,000  machinery 
men.  The  boiler  makers  settled  their  strike  last 
week  by  going  to  work  at  the  old  rate  of  w  ges  and 
hours.  They  liave  been  out  since  May,  about  four 
months,  and  their  obstinacy  has  diverted  a  large 
amount  of  business  in  boilers,  tanks,  etc.,  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  shops  are  now  all  running  full  and  have 
plenty  of  work.  The  prospects  tor  crude  iron  so  far 
as  regards  tonnage  are  improving,  but  values,  de¬ 
spite  the  heavy  demand  lor  finished  material,  are 
still  weak,  and  agents  look  for  no  betterment  for  sev¬ 
eral  montns. 

Pig  Iron.— Some  dealers  are  taking  courage  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  as  trade  in  all  forms  of  linished  iron  is 
larger  than  was  expected  both  from  mill  and  foun¬ 
dry,  and  the  consumptive  demand  greater  for  the 
crude  article,  prices  should  gain  strength  in  the 
near  future.  Local  cast  iron  was  ra' her  quiet  last 
week.  Sales  generally  were  confined  mostly  to 
small  lots  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  fons  or  so.  Several 
negotiations,  however,  are  in  progress  for  round 
lots,  and  as  competition  is  keen  our  inside  pricas 
may  be  shaded  20  to  00  cents.  As  stated  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  report,  with  some  makers  tonnage  apparently 
cuts  a  more  important  Figure  than  price 
Lake  Superior  charcoal  iron  is  very  dull 
but  as  most  of  the  larger  furnaces  arc  well 
sold  ahead,  values  are  fully  maintained.  Southern 
coke  iron  isin  moderatedemand,  but  prices  com  inue 
weak.  Some  of  the  stronger  furnace  companies  con 
sider  the  present  time  a  good  opportunity  to  go  out 
of  blast  for  repairs  and  several  liave  already  done  so. 
with  others  to  follow.  In  some  brands  the  figures 
have  gone  so  low  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  make 
an  offer  that  is  any  thing  in  reason.  Foundries  are 
taking  in  more  woik  and  consumption  is  steadily 
increasing. 

Quotations  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  arc: 
Lake  Superior  charcoal,  $lb.55(e  $17,00;  Lake 
Superior  coke.  No.  I,  $14.25(0, $11.75 ;  No.  2,  $13.50((7 
$14;  No.  3,  $13.2o(q-$13  75;  Lake  Superior  Bessemer, 
$10.50;  Lake  Superior  Scotch.  $1.5.50(0, .$16,  American 
Scotch,  $16.75(0 $17.75;  Southern  coke,  foundry  No. 
1,  $14.50;  No.  2,  $13.25;  No.  3,  $12.50;  Southern  coke, 
soft.  No.  1,  $13.25;  No.  2,  $12,.50;  Ohio  silveries,  ao 
1,  $17;  No.  2,  $16..50;  Ohio  strong  softeners.  No.  1. 
$f7;  No.  2,  $16,50;  Tennessee  charcoal.  No.  1. 
$17;  No.  2,  $16.50;  Southern  standard  car  wheel, 
$20Co$21. 

Steel  Hillets  and  Kods. — Billets  continue  in 
good  inquiry,  and  the  local  steel  company  is  tiooa- 
ing  some  coiitracts  at  $24..50.  Rods,  though  quieter, 
are  steady  at  $34. .50. 

Kiriiclural  Iron  and  Steel.— Inquiry  and  demand 
are  good,  the  season  considered.  Some  l,W)i)  tons  of 
iron  and  steel  will  be  required  for  the  Public  Library 
building,  and  contracts  will  be  awarded  this  week. 
Shapes  are  in  lietter  supply.  Regular  quotations, 
car  lots  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  are  as  follows:  Angles,  $2 
(tf  $2.25;  tees,  $2.30^)$2.40;  universal  plates,  $l.(l.5(«,$2; 
sheared  plates,  $1.95(ta  $2  ;  beams  and  channels, 
$2.L5fa,$2..50. 

Plates,— The  settlement  of  tie  boiler  makers’ 
strike  has  already  caused  an  improvement  in  mill 
orders.  Warehouse  business  is  fair  and  prices 
steady.  Tulies  are  stronger.  Steel  sheets,  10  toll, 
$2.30(«  $2.40;  iron  sheets,  10  to  14,  $2.20^$2.:i0 ;  tank 
iron  or  steel,  $2.10Jff($2.15 ;  shell  iron  or  steel,  $2.75to 
$3;  firebox  steel,  $4.25(^  $.5,.5!J ;  flange  steel,  $2.75 
(ffi$3.00;  boiler  rivets,  $4.00(®$4.1.5;  boiler  tubes, 
in  and  smaller,  60“':  7  in.  and  upward,  70'’4. 

Jflerctiaiit  Steel. — The  laige  carriage  makers  are 
now  in  the  market  for  tire  and  other  steels.  In  this 
line'of  trade  there  has  been  marked  activity  duiing 
the  past  week.  Jobbers  are  also  placing  orders  for 
miscellaneous  steels.  Tool  steel  is  fairly  active. 
We  quote  tool  steel.  $6..50(a  $6.75  and  upward; 
tire  steel,  $2 10(?'$2.20;  toe  calk,  $2.404$2.50; 
Hessemer  machinery,  $2.10(«)$2.20,  Bessemer  bars, 
$1.7.5(«^$I..SO;  open  hearth  inacliinery,  $2.40fe)$2.(i0; 
open  hearth  carriage  spring.  $2.2.5(a$2.30;  crucible 
spring,  $3.75(tf  $4. 

(•nlvniiizcd  Kheet  Iron.— Demand  is  very  heavy; 
mil!  shipments  so  entirely  inadequate  that  agents 
have  to  l>uy  from  each  other.  Discounts  are  firmer 
at  70  and  10  %  off  on  mill  lots,  and  70%  on  Juniata, 
and  70  and  5%  off  on  charcoal  from  warehouse. 

Itlack  Sheet  Iron. — Quite  a  good  deal  ot  new 
business  is  coming  forward,  all  of  it  fur  quick  and 
early  shipment,  but  as  mills  are  crowded  with  this 
class  ot  work,  some  jobbers  will  go  short.  Prices  are 
steady  at  2'tMJ(a2  95c.  for  No.  27  Common,  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago.  Steel  sheets  are  10c.  higher.  Dealers  quote 
3‘10(a  3'20c.  from  stock,  same  gauge. 

liar  Iron. — Valley  mills  and  those  in  this  vicinity 
are  very  conservative  as  to  acceptance  of  orders  for 
earlier  delivery  than  November.  An  assorted  order 
of  five  cjrjoads  for  San  Francisco  was  quoted  on  or 
about  l'.5.5i*.  rates,  half  extra  f.  o.  b.  Youngstown. 
Ihe  general  tone  of  the  bar  iron  market  is  firm  and 
*^^hg  at  l'62}^fa,l'6.5c.  Chicago.  Jobliers  quote  1*8^ 
l.JOc.  in  less  than  car  lots  from  stock. 

nails  are  more  active  from  mill  and 
$1./J  case  is  bottom  and  mills  behind  with  orders. 
Jolibers  quote  $1.85  from  store.  Steel  cut  nails  are 
also  in  good  demand  from  factory  at  $1.60^:1.621^, 
JuCj^average.  Jobbing  price  is  $1,75  In  less  than  car- 


Steel  Rails.— Inquiry  for  si  eel  rails  is  mostly  for 
light  weight  sections  arid  in  small  lots.  No  demand 
worthy  of  note  is  reported  for  heavy  sections,  but 
price  is  unchanged  at  $.tl(a/$32..50  according  to  quan¬ 
tity.  Bolts,  splice  bars,  etc  ,  are  in  fair  demand  at 
$1.70  for  iron  or  steel  splice  bars;  spikes,  $2.05(a'$2.15 
per  100  lbs.;  track  bolts,  hexagonal  nuts,  $2.65; 
square,  $2.55. 

Scrap  — Some  inquirv  is  noted,  but  dealers  report 
demand  still  very  iignt,  and  prices  nominal.  No.  1 
railroad.  $15;  No.  1  forge,  $14:  .\o  I  null,  $9..50;  fish 
plates,  $17;  axles,  $19;  horseshoes,  $15..50;  pipes  and 
Hues,  $7;  cast  borings,  $5..50;  wrought  turnings,  $8; 
axle  turnings,  $!)..50:  machinery  castings,  $10:  stove 
plates,  $8.50;  mixed  steel,  $10.60;  coil  steel,  $14;  leaf 
steel,  $15:  tires,  $14.59. 

Old  Rnteiial.— Iron  rails  in  lots  of  several  bun¬ 
dled  tons  can  be  had  at  $18,  but  holders  ask  more 
for  round  quantities  of  .500  to  1,000  tons.  Offerings 
are  light.  014  steel  rails  are  quoted  at  $12.5(%$14 
as  to  length  and  condition.  Old  carwhcels  are 
stagnant  at  $14.75'o;$15. 

I'liiladelpliia.  S^pt.  8. 

PigJIron. — The  possibility  of  slightly  higher  prices 
for  certain  desirable  brands  of  pig  iron  is  the  reason 
assigned  by  a  few  buyers  of  large  lots  this  week  for 
mainly  October  delivery.  Other  equally  shrewd 
buyers  regard  higher  pig  iroii  quotations  within  the 
next  four  or  six  weeks  as  highly  improbable.  Selling 
prices  do  not  vary  But  little  No.  1  has  been  sold 
above  $15;  but  it  should  be  said  the  finer  brands  are 
for  the  present  not  in  the  market.  Certain  makes  of 
No.  1  are  selling  at  $14.25^14.50,  but  poor  makes  go 
slowly.  There  is  a  promised  increase  of  activity  in 
forge;  average  price  $13.  Stocks  at  most  mills  are 
low.  Makers,  instead  ot  offering  additional  induce¬ 
ments  to  make  sales,  are  discounting  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  getting  25  cents  more  next  month.  A.  quiet 
improvement  is  certainly  in  progress,  but  an  actual 
advance  is  just  now  a  remote  contingency. 

Muck  liars. — Manufacturer.-,  while  speculating 
on  the  possibility  of  higher  prices,  are  taking  orders 
this  week  at  $2.5.50(S$26. 

St'-el  llill»ts. — Trie  lowest  quoted  price  this  week 
was  $25 on  an  inquiry  for  a  large  lot.  late  delivery. 
The  higtest  price  paid  was  $26.25.  Competition  is 
active,  and  buyers  appear  to  have  the  advantage. 
Makers  anticipate  a  heavy  demand  on  the  first  signs 
of  an  upward  tendency,  which  they  all  insist  must 
soon  show  itself. 

Merchant  Iron.— The  market  is  quite  sensitive, 
as  was  shown  in  the  sharp  compet’tion  this  week  for 
a  large  order,  in  which  a  cut  of  one-tenth  was  made 
below  the  lowest  price  quoted  for  10  days.  Mill 
owners  are  very  anxious  for  bu-lness  for  early  win¬ 
ter.  and  will  cut  to  get  it.  For  early  deliveries, 
prices  range  from  1'70@1'80,  Orders  are  abundant 
and  prospects  good. 

>aiSs. — Buyers  sav  the  advance  in  nails  means 
nothing,  but  makers  are  confident  an  upward  ten¬ 
dency  has  set  in  which  will  be  maintained. 

Skelp. — Makers  report  some  i.ew  business  at  1'63 
^,1’80  ri  spectively  for  grooved  and  sheared. 

Pipes  and  Tubes.— Only  small  orders  are  com¬ 
ing  in. 

Sheet  Iron.— Mills  keep  full  of  work  and  less 
shading  is  reported.  Galvanized  is  now  being  or¬ 
dered  for  early  winter.  The  retail  demaml  is  espe¬ 
cially  active. 

Plate  and  Tank.— On  late  delivery  orders  prices 
are  in  favor  of  buyers;  on  early  deliveries  makers 
terms  are  not  questioned.  This  oversold  condition 
is  likely  to  continue  for  several  weeks  at  least. 
Some  more  sanguine  brokers  aud  mill  men  hazard 
the  prediction  that  mills  will  be  crowded  all  winter 
and  at  present  selling  prices— an  improbable  thing 
Tai-k,  1'85@1  95;  shell.  2  20. 

Structural  .Material.— There  is  manifested  a 
strong  desire  among  manufacturers  to  book  large 
orders  for  late  delivery,  and  this  has  led  to  a  shading 
of  prices  on  such  orders.  They  say  that  as  soon  as 
a  little  more  work  is  accumulated  winter  quotations 
will  approximate  closely  to  current  rates,  a  con¬ 
clusion  buyers  do  not  accept.  Angles  are  2(a!2TO. 
Beams,  tees  and  channels  2'2.5(S2’40. 

Steel  Kails. — There  are  hut  few  inquiries.  One 
broker  predicts  two  or  three  large  orders  in  a  few 
days.  Price  $;40. 

<)ld  Rails. — Iron  are  offered  at  $19,  and  sell  slowly. 
Steel  $16. 

Scrap.— There  is  an  abundance  of  No.  1  at  $17. 

Pittabnre.  Sept.  9. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent  ) 

Raw  Iron  and  Sled.— There  is  no  particular 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  mar¬ 
ket.  The  sales  for  some  time  past  have  shown  up 
remarkably  well,  all  things  taken  into  consideration 
The  mills  that  have  been  idle,  undergoing  repairs 
and  adjusting  the  scale  of  wages,  are  gradua'Iy 
starting  up,  and  will  soon  be  running  steadily  with 
or  without  the  scale.  The  demand  for  Bessemer, 
steel  billets  and  grey  forge  have  been  large;  sales 
the  past  two  weeks  amount  to  114,435  tons.  Values 
are  practically  unchanged,  prompt  delivery  com¬ 
manding  the  top  figures;  later  delivery  sold  at  vari 
ous  prices  according  to  circumstances  and  the  views 
of  dealers. 

As  usual,  the  largest  demand  was  for  standard 
descriptions.  The  present  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
good  time  for  producers  of  iron  and  steel  to  meet  to 
gether,  establish  prices  and  systematize  their  branch 
of  the  business.  Formerly  they  have  been  going  it 
alone,  pulling  against  one  another  instead  of  work¬ 
ing  together,  and  it  is  not  singular  that  the  con¬ 


sumers  have  been  able  to  take  “advantage  of  their 
lack  of  policy  and  bold  the  ma^et  against  them. 
Producers,  it  is  true,  will  have  to  start  out  this  Fall 
with  considerable  dead  weight  in  the  shape  of  a<-cu- 
mulated  stocks  against  them,  riut  this  has  to  be 
overcome,  and  no  man  ever  a^ained  success  by 
Hinching  because  the  odds  were  apparently  against 
him  at  tne  outset. 

Tfe  outlook  is  certainly  encouraging,  there  being 
increased  inquiries  and  a' good  deal  of  business  actu¬ 
ally  in  hand  and  more  in  prosj>ect.  'faking  all 
things  into  consideration,  therefore,  the  trade  have 
good  reason  tor  feeling  amply  satisfied,  although 
it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  the  im¬ 
provement  will  continue  without  reaction.  The 
curtailment  of  production  since  the  Ist  of  July 
caused  a  shrinkage  in  finished  material  which,  of 
course,  will  be  overcome  as  the  mills  get  to  work, 
although  with  such  a  good  start  it  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  full  activity  will  be  maintained  to  the 
close  of  the  year  unless  something  unexpected 
occurs. 

Buyers  are  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  condition 
of  the  market,  and  the  numerous  inquiries  made  in¬ 
dicate  the  probability  of  larger  buying  during  the 
fall  months.  There  have  been  some  good-sized  or¬ 
ders  placed  and  some  buyers  who  bought  a  few 
weeks  ago  express  a  willingness  to  duplicate  the  or¬ 
der  upon  the  same  terms,  but  the  leading  producers 
are  firmly  adhering  to  present  prices  for  deliveries 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  and  are  not  disposed  to 
accept  orders  at  less. 

A  well-informed  Eastern  dealer  has  this  to  say: 
“Without  being  particularly  active  there  is  a  steady 
demand  at  firm  prices  for  good  .brands  of  pig  iron. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Iron  is  dealer  to  buy, 
that  is  to  say,  the  asking  price  is  the  selling  price, 
and  not  merely  a  basis  for  negotiation  at  some  other 
mice.  'Inis  was  so  common  up  to  a  recent  date  that 
quotations  had  but  little  real  meaning,  and,  in  fact, 
some  sellers  claim  that  such  is  the  case  at  present 
as  regards  ’the  other  fellow,’  but  of  course  they 
would  scorn;todosuch  things  themselves.”  The  mar¬ 
ket  noted  steady;  prices  fairly  maintained;  the  sales 
below  will  describe  the  situatiqn. 

Voke  Smelted  Lake  and  Native  Urea. 


5,noo  Tons  Bessemer,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec  . $1 1 .00  cash. 

3  OOO  Tons  Hesspii.er,  City  Furnsice .  11.00  cash. 

3,000  Tons  Grey  Forge.  City  Furiace .  12.50  cash. 

3,0U0  Tons  Bessemer,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov .  13.85  casli. 

2.000  'Tons  Grey  Forge . 12.60  casn. 

2  OOO  'I  ons  Bessemer . .? . H.OO  cash. 

2.000  Tons  Grey  Forge .  12.55  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Mill  Iron .  12.50  cash. 

1,000  'I  ons  Grey  Forge . .  12  .W  cash. 

1.000  Tons  Grey  Forge .  12.50  cash. 

1,000 ms  Bessemer  . 11.00  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Grey  Forge,  del,  at  Valley  Mills —  12..'.0  cash. 

500  I  ons  Foundry  No.  2 .  13.75  cash. 

.500  Tons  While  and  Mottled .  12.00  cash. 

.‘00 'Fons  Gr  y  Forge  .  12.55  cash. 

150  Tons  No.  1  -<ilvery .  16.50  cash. 

150  Tons  No.  1  Foundry .  14  50  cash. 

lOo'TonsNo.  2  Silvery .  15..M)ca8h. 

Charcoal. 

200  Tons  Cold  Blast . ‘26.50  cash. 

l  iO  Fons  Cold  Blast  .  •.:&50  cash. 

100 'I  ons  Cold  Bla‘t .  26.00  cash. 

100  Tons  No.  2  Foundry . 19.00  cash. 

75  Tons  No.  1  Foundry . 20.00  cash 

75  Tons  Cold  Blast . 26.50  cash. 

Steel  Slabs  and  Hillets. 

3.500  Tons  Billets,  Sept.,  Oci.  at  mill .  ‘23.00  cash. 

3,000  Tons  Billets,  Oct.,  Nov..  Dec,  at  mill .  23.65  cash. 

1.500  'Fons  Billeis,  Oct .  Nov  ,  at  mill .  23.75  cash. 

1,500  I'ons  Billets,  prompt .  ‘24.n0  cash. 

1.000  Tons  Billets  and  SI  ibs,  prompt .  24.50  cash. 

5,.0  'Fons  Billets,  at  mill  . ‘23  75  cash. 

Muck  bar 

1,000  Tons  Neutral,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov .  25  00  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Neutral.  Sept.,  Oct..  Nov .  25  00  cash. 

400  Tons  Neutral .  24  75  Cash . 

Skelp  Steel. 

800  Tons  Wide  Grooved .  1.50  4  m. 

250  Tons  Wide  Grooved .  l.£0  4  m. 

Skelp  Iron. 

750  Tons  Sheared  Iron .  1.85  4  in. 

51'0  Tons  Narrow  Grooved .  1  60  4  m. 

300  Tons  Wide  Grooved  .  1.62)44  ui. 

Sheet  Bars. 

2f0  Tons  Sheet  Bars,  prompt .  30. .50  cash. 

150  Tons  Sheet  Bars,  "prompt . 30.50  cash 

Steel  Wire  Rods. 

600  Tons  No.  5  Gauge  American  at  Mill .  32.25  cosh 

Ferro-Ma  nganese. 

100  Tons  80  percent.  Foreign  Seabound .  56.50  cash. 

Blooms,  Reams,  Rail  and  C,  Ends. 

500  Tons  Bloom  and  Billet  Ends . 16.50  cash. 

500  I  ons  Bloom  and  Billet  Ends — .  16.50  cash. 

Old  I'  ll  and  Steel  Rails. 

650  Tons  Steel  Kail  ,  Mixed  Lengths .  15.00  cash. 

500 'Tons Old  Iron  Ri  ils .  19.50  ca.sh. 

500  Tons  Old  Steel  Kails . 15.60  cash. 

400  Tons  Old  Steel  Hails .  15.60  cash. 

Scrap  Material. 

.500  Fon«  No.  W.  R.  R.  Scrap,  net .  14..50ca8h, 

500  Tons  Upon  Hearth  Melting  Steel,  net .  16.00  cash. 

300 'Fons  Steel  Scrap,  net .  15.75  ca.sh. 

‘200 Tons  Leaf  Spring  Steel,  gross . 21.10  cash. 

lOJ  Tons  No.  1  Wrought  scrap,  net . 15.20  cash. 

100  Tons  Cast  Boiings.  gross .  7.50  cash. 

50  Tons  Coil  Springs,  gross .  18. 00  cash . 


Weekly  sales  raw  iron  Au  ustfor  fire  yearr. 


August  4 . 

AuRfustll  .  ... 

1888. 

1889. 

!  1890. 

i 

18£L 

1892. 

27,9-25 

30,955 

18.000 

31.275 

‘26.‘270 

4.5,805 
45,275 
35,113  1 
40  380  ; 
38,665 

1 

13.450 

42,25!) 

62.‘2‘25 

46,555 

36,610 

31,455 

28,691 

1.5.125 

28,400 

1  54,320 

23.305 

33,725 

23.500 

52,160 

62.27s 

August  25 . 

September  2 . 

Total . 

134.425 

225,300  j 

201,090 

1  156,901 

194,965 
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Adams,  Colo . I . 

Alice.  Moot . 62 . 

Amador,  Cal . 

Atlantic,  Hlch . 

Belcher,  Nev .  ... 

Belle  Isle,  Nev . 

Bodie  Coos.,  Cal . U . 

Bo8..&  Mont.,  Hont . 

Breeoe,  Colo . 

Bulwer,  Cal . 

Caledonia,  8.  Dak . 

Catalpa,  Colo . 

Chrysolite,  Colo . 13 . 

Colorado  Central,  Colo . 

Commonwealth,  Nev . 

Comstock  T.  bond8,Nev . 

“  scrip.,  Nev . 

Cons.  Cal.  &  Va.,  Nev....  8.30; . 

Crown  Point,  Nev . 

Dead  wood.  Dak . 

Enterprise,  Colo . 

Eureka,  Cons.,  Nev . 

Father  de  Smet,  Dak . 30 . 

Freeland,  Colo . 

Oould  &  Curry,  Nev . 

Orand  Prise,  Nev . 

Hale  &  Norcross,  Nev...  .80  . 

Homestake,  Dak . 

Horn -Silver,  Utah . 

tndepende'ncc,  Nev . 

Iron  Hill,  Dak  . 

Iron  Silver,  Colo . 

Leadvllle  Cons.,  Colo . 15 . 

Little  Chief,  Colo . 35  .24  . 

Martin  White,  Nev . 

Mono  . 

Mf.  Diablo,  Nev . 

Navajo,  Nev . 

N.  Belle  Isle,  Nev . 

Ontario,  Utah . 

Ophir,  Nev . 

Overman,  Nev . 

Plymouth,  Cal . 

Quicksilver,  Pref.,Csl . 

“  Com.,  Cal . 

Quincy, Mich . 

Robinson  Cons.,  Colo . 

Savage,  Nev . 

Sierra  Nevada,  Nev . 45 . 

Silver  Cord,  Colo . 

silver  King,  Alls . 

Silver  Min.  of  L.  Valley . 

hmall  Hopes,  colo . 

Standard  Cons.,  Cal . 

ello  w  Jacket,  Nev . I . . 

•Ex-dlvldend.  4  Dealt  at  in  New 


.15 . . 

.35,  .24 . 


•;45 


Alpha.,  Nev . 

Alta,  Nev . 

American  Flag,  Colo. . . . 

Andes,  Cal . 

Astoria,  Cal . 

Augusta,  Oa . 

“  bonds . 

BarceiQBiL  Nev . 

Belmont,  cal . 

Best  &  Belcher,  Nev . 

Bonanza  King,  Cal . 

Brunswick,  Cal . 

Bullion,  Nev . 

Butte  &  Bost.,  Mont . 

Castle  Creek,  Idaho.  .. 

Chollar . 

Comstock  T.,  Nev . 

Con.  Imperial,  Nev . 


. . .  i  Con.  Pacific, 6al . 

.  215 .  lUO  Crescent,  Coio .  . 

.  Del  Monte,  Nev .  . 

.  El  Crlsto.  Ren.  of  Col .  . . 

.  EmmeR,Colo .  . 

.  Exchequer,  Nev .  . 

.  Hollywood,  Gal . . 

.  Julia,  Nev.... .  . 

.  Justice,  Nev .  . 

.  King.  &  Pembroke,  Ont.  ..."  "i" . ; . 

.  Lacrosse,  Colo .  . 

.  Lee  Basin,  Colo .  . 

.  Mexican,  Nev .  1  80  . 

.  .  Middle  Bar, Cal . i"; . Ai . 

.  Monitor,  Colo .  . . . 

.  Mutual  S.&  M.Co..  Wash.  ] !  . . . 

.  Nevada  Queen,  Nev .  . 

.  N.  Standard,  Cal .  . 

.  N.  Commonwealth,  Nev.  . 

.  Occidental,  Nev . . 

.  Oriental  &  Miller.  Nev..  . 

.  Phcenlx  Lead,  Colo . . 

.  Phoenix  of  Arlz . . x  w . 

.  Potosl,  Nev . .  . i,-  •  ■ 

.  Rappahannock,  Va .  . .  •  • 

. '• .  S.  ^bastian,  S.  Sal . . 

.  Santa  Fe,  N.  M . . 

.  Scorpion,  Nev .  . 

.  Seg.  Belcher,  .Nev .  . 

.  .  Shoshone,  Idaho . . 

.  Silver  Queen,  Arlz  .  .  . 

.  Syndicate,  Cal . . 

.  Tornado  Con.,  Nev .  . 

. . .  Union  Cons,,  Nev .  "  ’  . 

. . . 65  . . Utah,  Nev .  ..."]  . * . 

YorkStockEx.  dividend  8hares‘«;id;4;925'.’Nou^ivldendsha 


Name  op  Company.  i  Sept.  2.  |  Sept.  8.  i  Sept.  5  ♦  i  St>pt.  6. 


BOSTON  MINING  STOCK  QUOTATIONS. 


Sept.  8.  {Sales. 


Atlantis,  Mich . .  ll.OOi .  . I.. 

Bodie,  Cal . . .  . . 

Bonanza  Development..! . I . I . . 

Bost.  &  Mont.,  Mont . St.-IU  33.25  34  110  33 

Breece,  Colo . 

Calumet  &  Hecla,  Mich . 

Catalpa,  Colo . 

Central,  Mich . 

Ooeur  d’Alene,  Id . 

Con.  Cal.  &  Va.,  Nev . 

Dunkln,  Colo . :  . 

Eureka,  Nev . 

Franklin,  Mich . 12.25 . 12.  M  .. 

Honorlne,  Utah . 

Horn  Silver,  Utah . 

Kearsarge,  Mich . 11.18  lo.oo  10.25  !! 

Lake  Superior,  Iron . 

Little  Pittsburg,  Colo . 

Minnesota  Iron,  Minn . ] . 

Napa,  Cal . 

Ontario,  Utah .  j 

Osceola,  Mich .  30.75  2.4.75  30.00  's 

Quincy,  Mich . 

Ridge,  Mich .  ■■ 

sierra  Nevada,  Nev . . 

Silver  King,  Arlz . . " 

Stormont,  Utah . 

Tamarack,  Mich . 158  . i"" 

lecumseb, Mich .  .... 


Dividend  shares  sold,  8,C62. 


Name  of  Company. 

Allouez,  Mich . 

Arnold,  Mich . 

Aztec,  Mich . 

Brunswick,  Cal . 

Butte  &  Boston,  Mont. . . . 

Centennial,  Mich . 

Colchis,  N.  Mex . . 

Copper  Falls,  Mich . 

Crescent,  Colo . 

Dan^  Mich . 

Don  Enrique,  Mex . 

Geyser,  Colo . 

Hanover,  Mich . 

Humboldt,  Mich . 

Hungarian,  Mich . 

Huron,  Mich . 

Mesnard,  Mich . 

National,  Mich . 

Native,  Mich . 

Oriental  &‘M.,Nev . 

Phoenix,  Arlz . 

Pontiac,  Mich . 

Rappahannock,  Va . 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex . 

Shoshone,  Idaho . 

South  Side,  Mich . 

Tamarack,  Jr,  Mich . '. 

Washington,  Mich . 

Wolverine,  Mich . 


Non-dividend  shares  sold,  5,469. 


I  Sept.  2.  I  Sept.  8.  |  Sept.  5.*  |  Sept.  6.  |  Sept  7.  |  Sept.  8.  |  Sales 


Total  shares  sold,  13,531. 


COAL  STOCKS. 


Sept.  3. 

Sept.  5.* 

Sept.  6. 

Sept.  7. 

Sept.  8. 

Sept.  9. 

Cambria  Iron . 

Cameron  Coal  &  I.  Co . 

Ches.  &  O.  R.  R . 

Chic.  &  Ind.  Coal  R.  R . 

Do.  pref.  . 

CoLC.ft  I . . 

CoL  C.  &  Hocking  C.  I . 

CDnsolldatlon  Coal . 

Del.  &  H.  C . 

D.,  L.  *  W.  R.  R. . 

Hocking  Valley . 

do.  pref  . 

Hunt  &  Broad  Top . 

Do.  pref . 

IlllnouC.  &  Coke  Co . 

Lehigh  C.  &  N . 

Lettgh  Valley  R.  R. . 

Lehigh  ft  Wllk.  CoaL . 

Mahoning  Coal . 

Do.  pref . . . . . 


Do.  pref . . . 

Maryland  Coal . 

Morris  ft  Essex . 

New  Central  Coal . 

N.  J.  C.  R.  R . 

N.  Y.  ft  S.  Coal . 

N.  Y.,  Susq.  ft  West. . 

Do.  pref . 


N.  T.  ft  Pem-  C.  ft  I . 

Norfolk  ft  West.  R.  R... 

Do.  pref . 

Penn.  CoaL . 

Penn.  K.R. . 

Ph.  ft  R.  R.  R . 

Monday  Creek  Coal . 

Do.  Pref . 

lenoessee  C.  ft  I.  Co.... 

Do.  prei . 

Westmoreland  Coal.... 


S***  Francisco  RllnlnK  Stocfc 
Quotations. 


Names  op 
Stoceb. 


Alpha . 

Alta . 

Belcher . 

Belle  Isle . 

Best  ft  Belcher . 

Bodie . 

Bulwer . 

Chollar . 

Commonwealth . 

Cons.  Cal.  ft  Va . 

Cons.  Pacific . 

Crown  Point . 

Del  Monte,  Nev . 

Eureka  Consolidated . 

Gould  ft  Curry . 80 

Hale  ft  Norcross . 90 

M.  White . 

Mexican..  ...  j.20 

Mono . 10 

Mt.  Diablo... . . 

Navajo. . . 

Nev.  Queen . 

N.  Belle  Isle . 

N.  Commonwealth . 

OpWr- .  2.25 

Potosl .  55 

Savage . .  TO 

Sierra  Nevada .  1  so 

Union  Cons .  i -TO 

Utah . 

Yellow  Jacket. . . 60 


Closing  Quotations. 


1.30  1.80 

.25  .25 


Nahk  and  LocATioa  or  Capital  - 
CoMFANT.  Stock. 

1  ACamS,  8,L.C .  UOlO..  S1,5UJ,UUU 

2  Alice,  8 . • .  Mont.  10,000,000 

3  Alma  &Nel  Wood.,  a  Idaho  300,000 

4  Amador,  a . .  Cal.  1.250,000 

5  American,  a . Colo..  3,000.000 

6  American  Belle.R.o.c  Colo..  2,000,000 

7  Amerlc’n&Nettle.o.s  Colo . 

8  Atlantic,  c . Mich..  1,000,000 

6  Argenta,  s .  Nev. .  10,000,000 

10  Argyle,  o . Colo..  1,000,000 

11  Aspen  Mg.  &  S.,  8.  L..  Colo. .  2,000,000 

12  Aurora,! .  Mich..  2,5M,000 

13  Badger,  8 . Ont...  250,000 

14  Bald  Butte . Mont.  250,000 

15  Belle  Isle,  8 .  Nev. .  10,000,000 

16  Belcher,  8.  o .  Nev. .  10,400,000 

17  Bellevue,  Idaho,  8.  l.  Idaho  1,250,000 

18  Best  iTlend . Colo.  1,000,000 

19  Bi-Metallic,  8.  » . Mont.  5,000,000 

20  Bodle  Con.,  a.  I . . . .  Cal. . .  10,000,000 

21  Boston  &  Mont., O....  Mont.  2.500,000 

22  Boston  A  Mont.,  c.  8.  Mont.  3,125.000 

23  Brooklyn  Lead,  L.  8. .  Utah .  SOO.Ott) 

24  Bulwer,  o . Cal. ..  10,000,000 

25  Bunker  Hill  &  S.8.L.  Idaho  3,000,000 

26  Caledonia, o . Dak..  10,000,000 

27  Calliope,  8 . Colo. .  1,000,000 

28  Calumet  A  Hecla  o. .  Mich..  2.5(X),00U 

29  Centen’I-Eureka,  8.L.  Utah.  1,500,000 

.10  Central,  c . Mich..  500,000 

31  Champion,  o . .a  Cal...  340,000 

;?2  Chrysolite,  8.  l .  Colo. .  10,000.000 

33  Clay  County,  o . Colo. .  200.000 

.11  Coeur  D’Alene,  8.  L.. .  Idaho  5,000,000 

.15  Colorado Central,8.L.  Colo..  2,750,000 

36  .Commonwealth,  8...  .Vev ..  10.000.000 

87  Confidence,  8.  L.  .  Nev...  2,496,000 

as  Cons.  Cal.  &  Va.,  s.o.  Nev...  21,600,000 

39  Contention,  8 .  Arlz.,  12,500,01X1 

40  **Cop. Queen  Con., c.  Arlz..  1,400,000 

41  Cortez,  8 .  Nev..  1,500,000 

42  Cre8cent,  8.  l.  a . Utah .  15,000,000 

43  Crown  Point,  o.  8....  Nev...  10,000,000 

44  Cumberland,  l.  8..,.  Mont.  5,000,(XX1 

45  Daly,  8. L. . Utah.  3,000,000 

46  Deer  Creek,  8.  o . Idano  1,000, (xxi 

47  Deadwood-Terra, a..  Dak..  5,000,000 

48  DeLamar,  8.  o .  Idaho  2,000,000 

49  Derbec  B.  Orav.,  a. . .  Cal. . .  10,000,000 

511  Dunkln,  8.  l . Colo. .  5,000,000 

51  Blkhorn,  8.  l . Mont.  l.OUl.OOO 

-  100,000 

1,000,000 
500,000 
10,000,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
51X1,000 
10,S(X),00U 
10,000,000 
500,000 
10,000,000 
1,250,000 
11,200,000 
1,500,000 
3,315,000 
10,000,000 
12,500,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
10,000,000 


levied,  amonntof  last  paid. 


Total  I  Date  A  am  ount 


Namk  ahd  Location  of 
Com  PANT. 


1,000,000 


150,000  $10  *  .  . 

4(XWIOO  25  *  . 

90,000  10  ♦  . 

250,000  5  •  . 

300,000  10  *  . 

400,(X)0  5  *  . 

goo  000  . 

toiooo  "25  $286,000  April  1875  $1.00 
100,000  100  825,000  July.  1889  .10 


200,000  10 

100,000  25 

50,000  5 

250,000  1 


$637,500  Jan..  1892  .05 

975,(XX)  Nov.  1891  .06}* 

60.000  Jan..  1889  .  50 

31,250  Aug..  1890  .12M 

225, IXX)  Mar..  1892  .  05 

50.000  April  1891  .121^ 

175,000  Mar..  1892  .05 

700,000  Feb..  1891  1.00 

41 ,000  Feb..  1880  .20 

2U.IXX)  Mar.  1892  .01 

741,000  Aug.  1892  .10 


25  .  455.100  June  ’.892  1.00 

5  .  37.5(0  Mar.  1890  .25 

1  »  72,500  Mar..  1892  .03 

00  219  00  June  1892  .10  300,000  Dec..  1879  .25 


1,C00!(XX)  1.000,000  1 

oloooiooo  200,000  25! 


100,000  100  21 0  00  June  1892 
104»(XX)  100  3,16J.(  00  May  1892 
iSlXXi  10  1  •  000  Dec..  1889 


100,000  100 

250,000  10 

125,000  25 

50.000  10 

100,000  10 

300,009  10 


5  0,000  June  1890 


,30,000  Aug..  1889 


25  15,397,000  April  1876  1.00 
25  200.UX)  Jan..  1890  .10 

90,000  Feb..  !892  .01 

..  1,800,000  Nov.  1891  .35 

25  1,602,572  April  1885  .  50 

..  520,000  June  1886  .15 

..  2,07.5.600  Nov..  1891  1.00 

1-27.(XX)  July.  1887  05 

.25  185,01X1  April  1892  .10 

150, 0(X)  Oct. .  1888  .061 


S.  —  Alliance,  s.  a . Utah 

)6}*  1  Allourz,  c . 1  Mich. 

JO,  .  2  Alpha  Con.,  o.  8 .  Nev. . 

*2}<  8  Alta.  8 .  Nev. . 

"  4  .Vmerican.  c . Idaho 

121*  5  American  Flag, 8....  Colo. . 

6  Amity,  8 . Colo.. 

5  7  Anchor  s.  l.  o .  Utah. 

^  8  Amglo-Montana,  Lt..  Mont. 

01  9  Astoria,  Q .  Cal. . . 

10  10  Barcelona,  o .  Nev. . 

00  11  Belmont,  a . Cal... 

®  12  Belmont,  8 . Nev. . 

03  13  Best  &  Belcher,  8.  o. .  Nev. . 

5  14  Black  Oak, o . Cal... 

00  15  Boston  Con.,  o .  Cal. . . 

10  16  Brownlow.o .  Colo.. 

01  17  Brunswick,  o . Cal. .. 

5  18  Buckeye,  s.  l .  Mont. 

50  19  Bullion, 8.  o .  Nev. . 

15  *  Butte  &  Boston,  c.  8. .  Mont. 

00  21  Butte  Queen,  o .  Cal... 

05  »  Calaveras,  o . Cal. .. 

10  ^  California,  « . Cal... 

Wcarlsa,  Q . Wy... 


100,000  100  505,000  May.  1885  .16  192,<XX  C)cl. .  1890  .08  25  Carupano,  d.  8.  L’.'c. .  Ven... 

1.000,000....  .  140,0(XI  .Tan..  1891  .00}*  W  Cashfe.  o.  8 . Colo.. 


00,000  25  1.200.(XX) .  38,350,0(XI  Sept.  1892  5  00 

30,000  SO .  562.51X1  April  1892  .  50 

20  (XX)  25  100.090  Oct. .  1861  .65  1.970.'XlO  Feb..  1891  1.00 

34,000  10  .  1"1.300  Aug..  1892  .10 

!00,000  50  •  1.650.U0t  Dec..  1884  .25 

XXl.OOO  1  *  56,000  Nov..  1891  .02 


34,000  10 

200,000  so' 

200,000  l' 

500,000  10 

275,000  10 

100,000  100 


310.000  Nov.  1891  .02 

475,UXI  July.  1892  .05 

100,000  100  170.000  Nov..  1888  .  5(  20,000  Nov..  1890  .20 

24,960  100  1,589.550  Aug..  1892  .  60  199,680  April  1889  l.(X) 

216,000  100  108,000  Jan..  1885  .  20  3,6828U)  Aug.  1891  .50 

250,000  50  ♦2,6.S7,.500  Aug.  1892  .20 

14o!oOO  . .  21".00l'  Feb..  1889  .  50 

300,(XX)  05  ♦  687,(XXi  Mar..  1892  .  50 

600,000  25  *  228,000  Oci. .  1888  .03 

100,000  100  2,675,000  Mar..  P'9*  .50  ll,898.00(i  .Ian..  1875  2.00 

500,000  10  *  .  153XX)  Snv.  1889  .03 

1.50,000  20  .  2,512,500  Aug.  1892  .  25 

200,000  5  •  -Al.lXXi  .liiue  1889  .05 

200,000  25  *  1.14o,(X)0  Sept  1992  .25 

400,0(X)  5  416,000  July..  1892  .  25 

100,000  100  90,(X)0  Dec..  1881  .1(  260.U(X)  Aug..  1891  .10 

200,(XX)  25  *  390.000  Oct. .  1889  .05 

200,(XX)  5  •  16.58.500  Mar.  1892  .  50 

10,000  10  •  550,lXXi  Sept.  1892  .10 

50,000  100  550,000  June  1889  .  5(  5,017, 50(i  Jan  1892  .25 

50,000  10  *  .  1.450, tXX.  Dec.  1889  .  25 

100,000  100  200,000  Nov..  1878  l.ft  '.125,00(.  Dec..  1885  .  20 

40,000  25  220,(XX)  June  1871  .  1,100, U»  July  1892  2.00 

200,000  25  ♦  13«.'XX  July.  1886  .10 

10O,U(X)  5 .  9U.(XX'  April  1888  .12 

108,000  100  4,591,200  June  1892  .^5  3,826,80(  Oct. .  1870  10.00 


52  Enterprise, 8 . Colo..  100,000 

51  Eureka  Con.,  8.  L..  o.  Nev...  1,000,000 

54  Evening  Star,  s.  l _ Colo. .  500,000 

55  Father  de  Smet,  a...  Dak.,  10,000,000 

56  Franklin,  c . Mich..  1,(X)0,0(X) 

57  Freelsmd.  8.  o . Colo. .  5,000,000 

58  Garfield  Lt.,  o.  a.  ...  Nev...  5iX1,000 

59  Gould  ft  Curry,  8.  a. .  Nev...  10,S(X),0UU 

50  Grand  Prize,  8 . Nev...  10,000,000 

61  Granite,  8.  l .  Idaho  500,000 

62  Granite  Mountain,  8.  Mont.  10,000,000 

63  Green  Mountain, a..  Cal...  1,250,000 
61  Hale  &  Noreross,  o.  8.  Nev...  11,200,000 

65  Hema  Con.,  8.  o.  L.  c.  Mont.  1,500,000 

66  Hel’aMg.ftRed,s.L.a.  Mont.  3,315,000 

67  '••Holmes,  8 .  Nev...  10,0(X),000 

68  Homestake,  o . Dak. .  12,500,000 

69  Honorlne,  8.  l . V tah .  500,000 

70  Hope,  8 .  Mont.  1,000,000 

71  Hom-Sllver, 8.  l . Utah.  10,0(X),000 

72  Hubert, a . Colo..  1,000,000 

73  Idaho,  o . Cal...  310.000 

74  Illinois,  8 . N.  M..  100.000 

75  Iron  Hill.  8 . Dak. .  2,500,000 

76  Iron  Mountain,  8....  Mont.  500,000 

77  Iron-Silver,  8.  L . Colo. .  10,000.000 

78  Jackson,  a.  8 . Nev. .  S.IXXI.OOO 

79  Kearsarge,  c .  Mich..  I,u00,00u 

8(1  Kennedy . Cal...  10,(xX),00(j 

81  Kentuck,  8.  a .  Nev..  3,000,000 

82  La  Plata,  8.  L .  Colo..  2,000,000 

81  Leadvllle Con., 8. L.. .  Colo..  4,000,000 

34  Lexington,  a.  8 . Mont.  4,ixxp(XI0 

85  Little  Chief,  8.  L . Colo. .  lo.ixxl.ooo 

86  Little  Rule, 8 . Colo.,  500,000 

87  Mammoth,  8.  L.  c . Utah .  lO,o0o,OOU 

SJ  Martin  White,  8 . Nev. .  10.000,000 

89  Mary  Murphy,  8.  a...  Colo..  350,000 

90  Matchless,  8.  L . (jolo. .  500,000 

91  Maxfield  . Utah.  .1,000,000 

9- >  May  Mazeppa,  8.  l...  Colo..  1,000,000 

93  Minas  Prleta8,o.  8...  Mex..  1,000,000 

94  Minnesota,  c . Mich..  1,000,000 

95  MolUe  Glbion.  8 . Colo. .  5,000.000 

96  Monitor,  a . S.Dak  2,500,000 

97  Mono, a . Cal...  5,000,000 

9S  Montana,  Lt.,  a.  8. . , .  Mont.  3,300,000 

911  Morning  Star,  8.  l.  . .  Colo. .  1,000,000 

loii  Morning  Star  Drift,a  Clal. . .  240,000 

101  Moulton,  8.  a . Mont.  2,000,000 

10- >  Mt.  Diablo,  8 . Nev. .  5,000,(XJO 

103  Napa,  <4 . Cal. . .  700,000 

104  Navajo,  a.  8 . Nev. .  10,000,000 

105  New  California,  a....  Colo..  8(X),000 

106  New  Guston,  8 . .  Colo..  550,000 

107  N.  Hoover  Hill,  a.  a/.  N.  C..  300.000 

103  North  Belle  Isle,  s...  Nev. .  10,000,000 

409  North  Star,  a . Cal. . .  l,oOo,000 

110  Omaha  Cons., a .  Cal...  2,400,000 

111  Ontario,  8.  L .  Utah.  15,000,000 

112  Ophlr,  a.  8 .  Nev. .  lo,000,oOo 

113  Original,  8.  c .  Mont.  l,500,oOo 

114  Oro,  8.  L.  a . Colo. .  5OO,o0o 

115  Osceola,  c . Mich..  1,250,000 

116  Pacific  Coast, B . Cal...  l,500.00u 

117  Parrot,  c .  Mont.  I.8O0.0O0 

118  Plumas  Eureka,  a...  Cal...  1,406,250 

119  Plymouth  Con., a....  Cal...  5,000,000 

I^  Quicksilver,  pref.,  (4.  Cal...  4,300,000 

121  “  com.,  14  Cal...  5,7(X).000 

122  Quincy,  c . Midi..  1, 250,000 

123  Red  Cloud . Idaho  1.000,000 

124  Reed  National,  8.  a..  Colo..  500,000 

125  Rialto,  a . Colo. .  300,000 

126  Richmond,  8.  l .  Nev. .  1,350,000 

127  Ridge,  c .  Mich..  500,000 

128  Robinson  Con., 8. L..  Colo..  10,0U0,iXX) 

r>9  Running  Lode,  a....  Colo..  1,000,000  1,000,000 

130  Savage,  8 .  Nev. .  11,200,000  n2,000| 

131  Sheridan, 8.  a . Colo..  300,000 

132  Shoshone,  a .  Idaho  150,000 

133  Sierra  Buttes,  a . Cal. ..  2,2:S,U00 

134  Sierra  Nevada,  8.  a. .  Nev. .  10,000,000 

135  Sierra  Nevada,  8.  L. .  Idaho  1,000,000  1,000,0001 

136  Silent  Friend . Colo..  500,000  500,000 

137  Silver  Cord,  8.  L.  a...  Colo..  4,500,000 

138  Sliver  King,  8 . Arlz..  10,000^00 

139  Silver  Mg.of  L.V.,8.l.  N.  M..  500,009 

140  Small  Hopes  Con.,  8.  Colo..  5,000,000 

141  Spring  Valley, a...  .  Cal...  200,000 

142  Standard,  a.  8 . Cal. . .  10,000,000 

143  Stormont,  8 .  Utah.  500,000 

144  St.  Joseph, L . Mo..  .  1,500,000 

145  Tamarack,  c .  Mich..  1,250,000 

146  Tombstone,  0.8. L...  Arlz..  1^500,000 

147  United  Varde, c . Arlz..  3,000,000 

148  Viola  Lt.,  8.  L .  Idaho  750,000 

159  Ward  Con.,  8 . Colo. .  2,000,000 

150  WoodsMe,  8.  L . Utah.  100,000 

151  W.  Y.O.  D .  Cal...  30,0,00 

152  rankeeairl,8 .  Colo..  1,31X),000 

1.53  Yellow  JackeL  o.  a.  Nev.  12,000,000 

1>4|  Young  America. a...  Cal . j  . 


. .  210.(XXi  Feb..  1889  .  50 

06  «  687,lXXi  Mar..  1892  .  50 

Wj  •  . .  ...  228,(XXi  Oct. .  1888  .03 

00  2,675,000  Mar..  P 9*  .51  11.898.000  .Ian..  1875  2.00 

m  ♦  15;(XX)  Snv.  1889  .03 

20  .  2,512,500  Aug.  1892  .  25 

5  •  2il.(XXi  111 ue  1889  .05 

25  •  1.14o,(X)0  Sept  1*92  .25 


90,(X)0  pec..  1881 


550,000  June  1889  .  5( 
200,000  Nov.'.  1878  lift 


220,(XX)  June  1871  .  1,100, U»  July  1892  2.00 

♦  . .  .  190,iXX  July.  1886  .10 


100,000  100 

500,UXJ  1 


785,000  Jan..  1890 


400,000  25  .  12,040,000  June.  1892i 

125,000  10  *  . .  212.(XXI^Nov..  1881 

112,000  100  5,531,800  Ang.  1892  .  5(.  l.«‘*.(XX:  Aug.  1888 
10,000  50  .  1.860.00(  Aug  1892 


663,UX)  5 

100,000  100 
125,000  100 
230,000  2 

100,000  10 

400,000  25 


*  .  .  197,970  July.  1886 

370,000  May .  1890  .  25,  75.UX  April  1886 

200,000  July.  1878  l.wi  4,878,751  Aug.  1892 
37,500  April  1889  .o«  I25,0X)  Sept.  1887 


SO.iXXl  Sept.  1892  5  00  27  Cherokee,  a . Cal... 

H2.5(Xl  April  1892  .  50  28  Chollar,  8.  a..... . Nev.. 

7().000  Feb..  1891  1.00  29  Cleveland. T .  Dak. . 

)1 ,300  Aug..  1892  .10  30  Colchis,  8.  a .  N.M.. 

50.000  Dec..  1884  .25  ^  Coloraclo Silver . Colo.. 

56,000  Nov..  1891  .02  32  Comstock  Tun . Nev . . 

lO.OOii  Nov.  1891  .02  83  Con.  Imperial,  a.  8  .  Nev . . 

75,(XXi  July.  1892  .  05  34  Con.  New  York,  8.  a.  Nev.. 

20,000  Nov..  1890  .20  35  Con.  Pacific,  a .  Cal  . 

99,680  April  1889  l.(X)  36  Con.  Silver.  8 . Mo.... 

82,800  Aug.  1891  .50  87  Crescent, 8. L .  Colo.. 

.S<,.500  Aug.  1892  .20  M  Crocker,  s . Arlz.. 

lO.OUi  Feb..  1889  .50  39  Crowell,  a .  N.  C.. 

87,lXXi  Mar..  1892  .  50  <«  Dahlonega, a . Oa.... 

28,(XXI  Oct. .  1888  .03  41  Dandy,  8 . Colo. . 

98.000  Jan..  1875  2.00  42  Decatur,  8 . Colo.. 

I5;o0o  Snv.  1889  .  03  43  Denver  City,  8 . Colo.. 

I2,5(X)  Aug.  1892  .  25  44  Denver  Gold,  a . Colo. . 

2o.(XXi  June  1889  .  05  ^  Dlckens-Custer,  8....  Idaho 

l,14o,o0o  Sept  1*92  .  25  1®  Durango,  a . Colo.. 

416,000  July..  1892  .  25  47  Eastern  f)ev.  Co.,  Lt.  N.  8.. 

2liO.O(X)  Aug..  1891  .10  <8  El  Dorado,  8 .  Cal... 

390.000  Oct. .  1889  .  05  49  £i  Talento.  a .  U.S.C. 

16.58.500  Mar.  1892  .  50  Emmons,  8.  L. . Cola.. 

550,IXXI  sept.  1892  .10  5\  Empire,  8 .  .  Utah . 

5,017, 5(Xi  Jan  1892  .25  52  Eureka  Tunnel,  8.  L.  Nev... 

1,450, tXXi  Dec.  1889  .!B  53  Exchequer,  s.  a . Nev... 

'.125,0(X  Dec..  1885  54  Found  Treasure,  a.  8.  Nev... 

■  100,U»  July  1892  2.00  55  oogeblc  I.  Syn.,  1....  Wls.. 

90,iXX  July.  1886  .10  ^  Gold  Bank,  g.  8 . Colo 

9U.(XX  April  1888  .12}*  57  Gold  Cup, 8 .  Colo.. 

126,80(  Oct. .  1870  10.00  “  Golden  Era,  8 . Mont. 

195.000  Mar.  1884  .  25  ®  Gold  Flat, a . Cal... 

83,4(X  .Nov.  1890  .02  ~  Gold  Rock,  a . Cal... 

)4o,00li  June.  1892  .20  ^  Qoodshaw,  a . Cal... 

!12.(Xxr  Nov..  1^  .07}*  5;  Gcodyear  a.  8.  L  ....  Mont. 

e2.0(X:  Aug.  1888  .  50  *5  Qranj  Bgit  ^ . jex.  . 

!60.0(X  .Aug  1892  .  50  "4  Qrand  Duke . Colo.. 

97,970  July.  1886  .06  ”  Gregory  Con.,  a .  Mont. 

7.5.UX  April  1886  .25  "  Harlem  M.  ft  M.  Co.,n.  Cal. . . 

178,751  Aug.  1892  .10  Harter  Con.,  a .  Cal... 

25,0IX)  Sept.  1887  .  06  KiHead  c!ent.&Tr.,8.0.  Arlz.. 

ai.252  April  1^  .25  Hector,  a .  Cal... 


.25  3,826,801  (>ct. .  1870  10.00 


495.000  Mar.  1884 
83,401  Nov.  1890 


1,000,000  1,000,000 


_3.1l)0  100  . . .  .  2.353,;»(:  May..  1892  2.00 


100,(XX)  1  •  . 

250,000  10  134.000  July.  1889 

500,000  1  •  . 

500,000  20  ♦  . 

50.000  100  237,500  Nov..  1880 

40,000  25  190.000  Oct..  1887 

lOO.lXXI  10 . 

30,000  100  454,180  Oct. .  1891 

200,000  10  *  . .  . 

400,000  10  •  . 

40,000  100  »  . 

200,000  50  ♦  . 

500,000  1  . 

400,000  250  110,000  .  1882 

100,000  100  1,275,000  Jan..  1892 

3,.’>00  101  ♦  ..  . 


237.500  Nov..  1880  .20 

190.00opct..  1887  LOt 


454,180pct. .  1891 


45.000  April  .20 

.Oe  136.250  Nov..  1887  .07] 

175,000  May..  1892  .03 

...  2,500,000  April  1^  .20 

.20  60.1)00  Jan.  1891  .10 

.00  80,(XX.  Jan.  >890  2.00 

387.000  May..  1892  15 

.15  t,350,0(X.  Dec.  1886  .10 

610.000  Sept.  1882  .30 

435.50(1  Dec..  1891  .03 

609,000  Jan..  18W  2.O0 
820.000  Dec..  18?0  .05 

220,000  Dec..  1891  .02 

.25  1,040.0(X.  Dec...  1^1  .10 

.25  140,000  Dec..  Ig6  .25 

175,000  May..  1888  5.00 


oou.iziu  lui  -  ..  .  io,uiAi  jiay..  a.ou  ao  ziexican,  a.  a .  nev... 

500,000  500,()(X)  1  ♦  .  15.00C  Feb...  1890  .(X)}*  S  Middle  Bar,  a . Cal... 

.1,000,000  300,000  10 . 117,000  April  189}  .03  57  Mike  ft  Starr,  8.  c...  Colo.. 

1,01X1,01X)  lOO.OOO  1 .  205,01)0  Oct..  1891  .03}*  XA  Milwaukee,  8 . Mont. 

1,(XX),0U0  1(X).0(X)  10  *  ...  .  350.O1X;.  Dec...  1890  .  50  Monitor, o . Colo.. 

1,000,000  40,000  25  420,000  April  1886  l.G  l.«2U.UXi  Mar..  1876  .  Xj  Montreal,  a.  8.  L .  Utah. 

5,000.000  1.000,000  5 . 2.250.0(X)  Sept.  1892  .15  Xj  Mutual  Mg.  ft  Sm....  W’sh. 

2,500,000  250,000  10  45,000  Oct..  >890  .03  S  Native, c . Mich.. 

5,000,000  50,000  IQO  760,000  Sept.  1890  .  25  12.500  Mar..  1^  .25  X?  Neath,  a . Colo.. 

3,300,000  660,000  5  ♦  . .  2  619,075  June.  1891  12}*  ^  Nevada  Queen,  8 . Nev... 

1,000,000  100,WX)  in  . .  92.5,00(/  April  |89l  .25  S  New  Germany,  o....  N.  S.. 


250,000  10 

50,000  100 
660,000  5 

ioo,wx)  in 
2.4(X)  100  . 
400,000  5 

50,000  100 


760,000  Sept.  1890 


50,000  100  137,500  June  1880  2.01  210.01X)  July.  IW 

1«0,(XX)  7 .  480,IXX.  July. 

100.000  100  520,000  May..  1891  2t-  229,95C  April 

160,000  5  •  .  48,800  May..  18W 

110, (XX)  5 .  1,877,500  April  }8W 

120,000  2}*  ♦  .  30,000  Dec..  1885 

100,000  1(1(5  445,000  Aug„  1891  .25  230,000  May  . 


1(X),IX)0  10  .  .  .KiO.000  Anrli  1^9 


41,0(0  May..  1892  .15  Pennsylva’s Cons.,  a  Cal... 

4,175,IXX)  Aug.  1892  .50  .jV  Phoenix .  Arlz.. 

1,595,800  Jan. .  1^  1.00  110  Phoenix  Lead,s.L...  Colo.. 

138,000  Jan..  Ig?  .06  Jio  Pilgrim,  a . Cal... 

95.000  July.  1890  .20  liJ  ♦•Ploche  M.ftR.,s.o.L.  Utah. 

1.597.500  May.  1^2  1.00  Ji;  Potosl,  8 .  Nev... 

27o,(XX)  June.  1892  1.00  ne  Prou9tlte,8 .  Idaho 

1,532, (XX)  May..  189'2  .10  <17  Puritan, 8. o . Colo.. 

2,64.1,5.59  April  18^2  .18  jig  Quincy,  c .  Ckilo.. 

2, 280, (XX)  Feb..  18®  .40  119  Mippahannock,  o.  8.  t**.... 

1,823,911  June  18^  1.25  120  Red  Elephant,  8 . Colo.. 

643.867  July.  1^  .40  121  Red  Mountaln,Ltd.,s  Colo. . 

6.320,(XX)  Aug..  1892  3.OO  iS  Ropes,  a.  s .  Mich.. 

113,(00  Aug.  1892  .05  103  Ruby  ft  Dun.,  8.  u  o.  Nev. . 

50.000  Dec..  18®  .01  i-w  Russell,  a .  N.  C.. 

50,250  April  1892  .01}*  125  Sampson,  a.  8.  t . Utah. 

4,346,35  Aug..  1®I  .25  i2fi  Silver  Age,  s  1.  g.  ...  Colo.. 

99,785  Feb..  1880  .50  127  Silver  Queen,  o. . Arlz. 

58.5,000  Mar.  1886  .  05  i2g  South  Bulwer, a  ....  Cal... 

36,000  May  .  1892  .(X)  i-iQ  129  South  Hite . Cal.. . 

4,460.000  June  1®9  3.00  igo  South  Pacific . Cal... 

3(X),(XX)  Oct..  1891  2. .50  IS]  Stanislaus,  a . ‘Cal... 

7..500  April  1^  .01  132  St.  Kevin,  8.  o .  Colo. . 

1,507,^7  April  1892  .12  133  St.  Louis  ft  Mex..  8...  Hex.. 

102,000  Jan..  1.00  134  St.  Louis  ft  St.  Elmo.  Colo.. 

40.UK)  Hay..  1889  .02  135  St.  Lift  St.  Felipe,  0.8.  Mex.. 

60,000  Aug..  1891  136  St.L.  ft  Sonora,  a.  8..  ftriz.. 

26.5,000  April  1^  .10  137  Sunday  Lake,  i . Mich..' 

1.950.000  July  1^  .25  138  Sullivan  Con., a . Dak.. 

300,000  Dec..  1891  .06  139  Sylvanlte,  8 . Colo. . 

3.162.500  Oct..  1890  .10  140  Taylop-PIumas,  a....  Cal... 

.50,000  Jan..  1881  .25  141  Telegraph,  a.  s. .  Hex.. 

3,635,000  July..  1892  .10  142  Teresa,  a.  s . Cal... 

155,000  Nov .  1^  .05  143  Tioga  Con.,  a . Nev... 

1.974.000  Dec..  1890  .02  144  Tornado  Con.,  a.  s...  Nev... 

2,9®, 000  June  1892  4. 00  14%  Tuscarora,  8 .  Nev... 

1,250,000  April  1882  .10  146  Union  Con.,  a.  8 . Nev... 

207.500  Jan..  1892  .10  147  Utah,  8. . Nev.. 

337.500  Nov.  1888  .371*  148  Ute  ft  Ulay,  8.  L .  Colo.. 

20.G)0  Dec. .  1®9  .05  149  Wall  Street,  a.  s.  l...  Colo.. 

25.000  Oct...  1889  .25  150  Washington,  c . Mich.. 

21,000  May..  1892  .10  151  West  Granite  Ht.,  8..  Mont. 

1,405,(100  April  1891  .50  152  Whale,  8 . Mont. 

2,184,000  Aug .  1 1871  2.50  153  Yuma.  C.  8.  a . Arts. . 

l75,(XX)|Jan.  |1i)8«|  .10  ^154  Zelaya,  a.  8 .  C.  A.. 


150,000  100 .  14,175,000  Aug.  1892  .50 

100,000  100  4,210,640  April  1890  .  50  1,595,800  Jan. .  1^  1.00 

®,(X10  25  ♦  138,000  Jan..  }g?  .05 

100,(XX1  5 .  95.000  July.  1890  .20 

SO.IXX)  25  480,000  April  1876  1.60  1.597.500  May.  1®2  l.oo 

15,0(X  100 .  270,(XX)  Jime.  1892  1.00 

180,000  10 .  1,532, (XX)  May..  1892  .10 

140,625  10 .  2,64.1,5.59  April  1892  .18 

100,000  50  *  2,280,000  Feb..  1888  .40 

43,(XX)  100 .  1,823,911  June  18«  1.25 

57,000  100 .  643.867  July.  1^  .40 

50.000  25  200,000  Dec..  1862  .  6.320,000  Aug..  1892  3. 00 

200, (XX)  5 .  113,(00  Aug.  1892  .05 

500,00(1  1  ♦  50,(X(0  Dec..  18®  .01 

S®,(X)0  1  *  50,250  April  1892  .01) 

54,000  25  •  4,346,35  Aug..  1891  .25 

®,(XX)  25  219,939  Mar .  1886  .60  ®,T85  Feb..  >880  .50 

2®.IX)0  50  •  58.5,(XX)  Mar .  1886  .05 


219,939  Mar .  1886 


n2,(XX)  100  6,772,000  Feb..  1892  .50  4,4®.(X)0  June  1869  3.00 

3,(X)0  100  *  .  300,000  Oct..  1891  2. .50 

150,01X)  1  7..5(X)  April  1883  .01 

122,500  10  1,507J!d7  April  1892  .12 

1®,(X10  100  6,411,910  June  1892  .25  102,000  Jan..  1871  I.OO 

,000,000  1  •  . .  ....  40,(XX)  May..  1889  .02 

5®,000  1  60,000  Aug..  1891  .(» 

450,000  10  26.5,0®  April  1889  .lo' 

1®,U®  1®  1®,0®  Nov.  1890  .®  1.950.0®  July  1887  .  25 


1®,0®  1® 

5®,0®  1 

250,0®  20 
2®,0®  1 
1®,0®  I® 
5®,(XX)  1 

150,0®  10 

50,0®  25 

5®,(X)0  25 

3®,()®  10 

150,0®  5 

2®,0®  10 
1®,0®  10 
15,0®  2 

260,(X10|  5 


50,000 Oct..  1886 


.®  1.950.0®  July  1887  .  25 

300,0®  Dec..  189^1  .® 

....  3,162,5®  Oct. .  18®  .10 

.25  .50.0®  Jan. .  1881  .25 


1®,IX)0  June  18®  .50  3,635,0®  July..  1892  .10 

♦  155,0®  Nov .  1®1  .05 

•  1.974.0®  Dec..  18®  .02 

S®,(X)0  April  1885  3.®  2,960,0®  June  1892  4.00 

♦  1,250,0®  April  1882  .10 

•  207,5®  Jan..  1892  .10 


22,5®  Hay..>1891 


25.0®  Oct...  1889  .'25 

21,0®  May..  1892  .10 


260,0®!  5  . .  ..(....  .  1,405,0®  April  1 1891  .50 

120,0®  luul  5,778,0®' May. 1 18*2  .25  2,184,lX)olAug.|l^  2.® 


$t®,(XX) 
2,0®,(X10 
S,0®,0® 
10.0®,0® 
5,0®  (® 
1,250,0® 
250,0® 
3,(X)0,(X)0 
6®,(XX) 
2®,(X)l> 
5.(X)0.(X10 
5®,0® 
5,0®,(X)0 
10.0®,0® 
S,(X)0,00(I 
lO.IXXl.O® 
2.50,0® 
2,0®,0® 

I, 0®,(XX) 
10,0®,(Xt 

5,(X)0.0® 

1,000,0® 

S®,(X)0 

1,®0,0® 

5®,6® 

2W,0® 

S®,0® 

1,S®,0® 

II, 2®,0® 

1,0®,0® 

5®,0® 

1,625,0® 

10,0®,0® 

5.0®,0® 

5,(XX),0® 

6,0®,0® 

2,s®,rao 

3,ixx),(xig 

10,(XX),(X)0 

5®,lX)0 

250,0® 

5,0®,(XX) 

1,5®,IXX) 

5,(X)0,(XXI 

3®.0® 

2,1®,0® 

500,0® 

1,5®,0® 

1,0®,0® 

1,(X)0,0® 


Mn  I  Par  Total  Date  and  am ' 

NO.  Par  ■  BTled.  of  last. 

l®,e®  $1  $120}000  Feb..|189i|  .21, 
®,(XX)  25  737.0®  Jan..  1890,  .70 
»,0®  1® 


®,(XX)  25  737.0®  Jan..  1890  .70 

®,0®  1®  1®.5m  Jan..  1892  .15 
1®.8m  1®  8,369.880  Jan.  1892  .10 
•Uin  (¥¥)  1(1 

125 jxx)  10  "  3®',666  June  iffl7  ! ! ! ! ' ! 

250,0®  1 . 

I®,0®  20  410,0®  June  1890  .20 

120,0®  5 . 

1®,0®  2 . . 

2®,0®  25  *  . 

5®,0®  1  *  . 

®,(XX)  1®  785,(XX)  April  1886  .10 

1®,8®  1®  2.405,275  Aug..  1892  .25 

9®,0®  10  *  . 

I®.(tl0  1®  170,00(1  Nov..  1888  .35 

250,0®  1 . 

4®,(X)0  5 . 

5®,0®  2 . 

1®,(XX)  1®  2,8®, 0®  Aug.  1892  .35 
2(J0  0U() 

KO’.I®  "io . 6!(j6o  Jan'..  18®  '.'61" 

5®,(XX)  1  »  .  , 

■  "  9,000  Mar .  1892  .08 


1W,(X)0  10 . 

112,0®  UX)  1,820,0®  Hay..  1892  .® 

5®,0®  2  »  . 

®,(XX)  10 . 

325,0®  5 . 

1®,0®  IW  35.0®  Mar  .  1887  .IS 

®.0®  1®  2,062.5®  Jan..  1892  .25 

1®,(X)0  ®  110.000  Mar..  1892  .10 

®,(X)0  1®  1®,0®  June  18®  .10 

250,0®  10 . 

9®,0®  10  *  . 

1®,0®  1®  165,0®  Aug.  1892  .06 

9®,(X)0  1 . 

250,0®  1  •  .  . . 

5®,0®  10 . . . 

9®,0®  5  •  . ' . 

5®,(X)0  10  *  . 

®,0®  5  . 

4®,(X)0  5 . 

5®,®0  1  »  . 

1®.00()  lb  9®,0®  Mar.  1886  1.® 

250,0®  4  •  . 

mo®  2 . 


233.252  April  .25  ®9  Hector,  o .  Cal... 

4,5®,(l®  Mar.  .12}*  Highland, c .  Mich.. 

?47.(l00  Dec..  *889  .(X)}*  HolywoM .  Cal... 

2,3.5.3,35(;  May..  >892  2.(K)  «  Hortense,  8 .  Colo. . 

45.000  April  1^9  .20  1?  Huron,  c .  Mich.. 


2,0®.0®  2,0®;(X)0  1  . 

10,(X)0,001-  1®,0®  1®  . 

10,(X)0,0®  1®.U®  1® 

lO^O®,!)®  1®,(XX1  1® 

io,o®,(X)o  i®,o(x;  1® 

5,6®,00(|  2®,0(X'  25  . 

2.-iO,0®  250,0®  1 

5®,0®  9®,®U  I 

2,0®,0®  2®.(X)0  10 

1,0®, 0®  i®,ixx;  10 

1,0®,0®  mtwo  2 

10,(XX).0®  100,0®  1® 

l.tXX),0®  2®,0®  5 

lilXXJJXX)  1®,0®  1® 

8®.0®  ®,000  10  , 

S,0®,0®  3®,0®  10  , 

1,IXX),(X)0  2®.(XX)  5  . 

1,®0,0®  1®.0®  10 

10,0®,0®  1®,0®  IW 

1,5®,0®  9®,0®  5 

mo®  25,0®  ®  , 

2®,0®  1®,U®  2 


940,0®  Jam.  1892  .25 
1®,S®  Jam.  139*  .'0 


5,0®  Mar..  1892  .06 

*  . 

•  . 

13,0®  Feb..  1892  '^ijl 


22.0(Xi  Oct..  18®  .05 
16,®1  Har..U892  .03 
45,0®  Jam.  n889  .15 


i?  Ironton,  i .  Wls. . 

42  Iroquois,  c .  Mich.. 

42  J.  D.  Reymert,  s .  Arlz.. 

44  Julia  Con.,  0. 8 . Nev... 

Justice,  g.  8.  c . Colo. 

42  Lacrosse,  o . Colo.. 

^  La  Cunibre,  g.  8 .  Mex.. 

M  Lee  Basin,  s .  Colo. . 

^  Lone  Star  Cons.,  a..  Cal... 
^  Madeleine,  o.  s.  l..  . .  Colo., 
u  Mammotn  Gol(l,  a...  Arlz.. 
22  Mayfiower  Orsvel.o.  Cal... 

orMedora, o .  Dak.. 

24  Merrlmac  Con.,  o.  s.  Colo. . 
22  Mexican, 0.8 .  Nev... 


10,0®  April  1892 
4,.m  Feb..  1892 


585,0®  Mar.  18®  .56 


4.5,0®  Oct..  1890  .03  S  Native, c . Mich.. 

12.5®  Mar..  1^  .25  X?  Neath,  o . Colo.. 

619,0(5  June.  |89l  12}*  x4  Nevada  Queen,  s . Nev... 

925,00(1  April  |89l  .25  S  Germany,  o....  N.  S.. 
61,-;®  May..  1892  31,4)  New  Pittsburg,  s.  l.  .  Colo. . 

3®, 0®  Dec..  1^7  .07}*  North  Standard, o...  Cal... 

210.0®  July.  IW  .10  ini  Oneida  Chief,  o . Cal... 

4®,IXX.  July.  1892  .®  Oriental  ft  Miller,  s..  Nev... 

229,950  April  18®  .10  jlS  Original  Keystone,  8.  Nev. . 

48,8®  May..  1890  .12}*  Osceola,  o .  Nev... 

,877,5®  April  18®  .75  i}2  Overman,  o.  8 . Nev... 

®.0®  Dec..  1®5  .06}^  ixS  Park, 8 .  Utah. 

2®,0®  May.  1^  .®  ?(!4  Peer,  s . Arlz.. 

,09  Peerless,  s . Arlz. . 


®,(X)0,0®  2,0®,(XX)  10 


1®,0®  . . 

2®,0®  10 . —  . 

40,0®  25  2®,0®  May .  1887  3.® 

40,0®  25 .  . 

®,0®  25 . 

1®,0®  1® . 

110,0®  1®  1,463,0®  Jan..  1889  .10 

5®,0®  1  *  . 

1®,WX)  10  •  . 

8,0®  ®  •  . 

m.(XX)  10  ♦  . 

5®.(XX)  1  10,0®  April  1892  .00) 

1®,(X»  1  4,.5®  Feb..  1892  .00) 

49,0®  5  ♦  . 

1®,(XX)  10  •  . 

2®,0®  1  585,0®  Mar.  18®  .56 

mo®  10  . 

1®,(XX)  1®  •  . . 

2®,0®  2  2,892,960  May.  1892  .25 

2®.(X)0  5  *  . 

mo®  1  •  .  •••  •••■ 

1®,(X)0  1  12.500  May.  1881  .01 

150,0®  5  4,5®  Feb..  1892  .«( 

1®,0W  1  •  . 

40,0®.  25 . 

l®,0ro  10 . --Ai 

1®,0®  1®  2®,0®  Oct..  1889  .39 

1®,0®  1  *  . 

2®.!)®  10  *  .  . 

1®.0®  1®  ®,(X)0  Nov . 

125,0®  1®  •  . 

4®,0®  1® .  ..  ... 

100,0®  1®  250,0®  Mar..  1892  .10 

m,(XX)  10  •  . .  . 

115,2®  1®>  4,®1,840  May.  1892  .10 

2®,(X)0  10 . AAA  -"A 

1®,0®  1®  1®,0®  Feb..  1892  .10 

1®,(XX)  1®  405,0®  Oct...  189b  .15 

515,0®  10  36,0®  Feb..  1892  .10 

m,o®  1  •  .  . 

1®,0W  1  *  . 

®0,(XX)  2  ♦  . 


12.500  May.  l»l  .01 

4,5®  Feb..  *892  .Ot^ 


2®,0®  Oct..  1889  .39 


2®,0®  Mar..  1892  .10 


1®,0®  Feb..  1892  .10 
405,0®  Oct...  189b  .15 
36,0®  Feb..  1892  .10 


112,0®  1®  1,573,0®  Mar..  18®  .M 

2®,1XX)  1  •  . 

1®,(X)0  10  »  . 

mo®  10 . 

2®,0W  1  •  . 

5®.0W  1  •  . 

®,(XX)  5  *  .  . 

®,(X)0  C5  167.2®  Feb.  1891  .» 


1®,(X)C  May.  1881  .36 
195,0®  Jan..  1883  .« 


3®,(X)0  5 .  . . AA 

1®,(XX)  1®  288,15*  July.  1888  1.® 

2®,IXX)  10  ••  . 

2®,(X)0  25  •  . AA-  "i;- 

lomo®  1®  1®,0®  May.  Igl  .36 

1W,(X)0  1®  195,IXX)  Jan..  1883  .« 

1®,(XX)  5 . 

200,0®  . . 

ft0,(X)0  1  •  . 

m,o®  10  *  . 

2®,IX)0  10 .  •  • 

IWJXX)  10 .  . 

3®,lX)0  10  •  . 

®,(XX)  25 . 

2W.(X)0  8  •  . 

SOU  000  10  •  . . .  •  . . . 

65!o®  5  3,575  Mar..  1892  .01}i 

1®,0®  1  70,0®  Feb_  1892  .10 

2®,(XX)  5  10,(XX)  Feb..  1888  .10 

1(X),(XXJ  10  2®.0®  May.  1888  .  25 

m®0  20  2,385.0®  Jan'. !  i®2 

1®,0®  1®  370,0®  June  l«g 

1®.(XX)  1®  245,000  Aug..  18®  j85 

50®, 0®  2  1,5®  Mar..  1892  .W18 


3,575  Mar..  1892  .01}* 
70,0®  Feb_  1892  .10 
10,(^  Feb..  1888  .10 
295.0®  May.  1888  .  25 


1®,0®  1® 
1®,(XX)  1® 
50»,0®  2 

mooo  1 

40, IXX)  25 

1®,0®  5 

mo®  10 

4®,0®  -25 

3®.(XX)  2' 


l>4|Young  America, o... [Cal..  I .  ...f . '  | .  ..| . .  | . '|  l75.(X)0|Jan.  |1l»if  .10  '(i54'Zclays.  a.  8 . IC.  A..I  ftXi.lXXl'  3®.(XX)i  21 . . 

?”  S.,  Silver.  L.,  Lead.  C.,  Copper.  B.,  Borax.  *  Xon-asseasable.  tThis  company,  as  the  Western,  up  to  DecembeiT  10th,  1881,  paid  $1,400,000.  t  Non-aM* 

Ole  for  twee  years,  f  The  Deadwood  previously  paid  $275,000  in  eleven  dividends  and  the 'Terra  K5,000.  Previous  to  the  consolidation  in  August,  1884,  the  California 
bald  $31,320,000  in  dividends,  and  the  Cons.  Virginia  $42,''®,000.  **  Previous  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Copper  Queen  with  the  Atlanta,  August,  1885,  the  Copper  Queen 
$L350,000  in  dividends.  H  This  company  paid  $190,000  before  tne  reorganization  in  18^.  ••  This  compemy  acquired  the  property  of  the  Raymond  &  Ely  Comp 
which  had  paid  $3,075,000  in  dividends.  ***I^vlou8to  this  comnanv’s  acouLrinir  Northern  Belle,  t.hnt  mine  iieelered  12.400.000  in  dividends.  aKainst  $425,000  In  aaaessm* 


t  Non-assessa 
^alifomia  had 
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STOCK  IVIAKKKT QUOTATIONS 


Aspen. 


Sept.  3 


The  closing  quotations  were  ets  follows: 

^Kne8C . ....$  — 

Argentnm  Juniata . 60@.70 

Aspen  Deep  Shaft . 12 

Aspen  Contact .  4.00 

Rest  Kriend . 18 


Bushwacker . 

.  28@.30 

Carbonate  Chief . 

..  .11 

Empire  Champion . 

2^ 

Jnslice . 

.  12@.14 

..16'&'.18 

..  9.90 

Volan  Creek . 

Dark,  Mamie  &  Queen.. 
Pontiac  . 

..12@  14 

Sneep  Mountain  S.  &  M. 

Co... 

Sii'Uggler . 

..19.60 

St.  Joe  &  Mineral  Farm 

..  .14 

Yellow  Boy . 

,20 

Baltimore*  Md. 

Sept.  8. 

Bid. 

Asked. 

1  our  ANY. 

tlantic  Coal . 

9.  . 

1.00 

4ali.  &  N.C . 

tig  Vein  Coal . 

.04 

i!66 

r  nrad  Hill . 

.6i 

.03 

Cons.  Coal . 

IVamond  Tunnel.  — 

'.M 

Grorge’s  Creek  CoaL 

1.07@1.(»^ 

Lake  Chrome . 

VI HD  land  &  Charlotte 
N'rilb  State . 

.15 

''ilver  Valley . 

.60@.70  .77@.80 

Plttsbars*  Pa. 

Prices  highest  and  lowest  for  the  week 
ending  Sept.  8th: 


Company.  H.  U 

A llegheny  Gas  Co . S.  ...  9. 

Jndgewater  Gas  Co .  35.00  28.25 

Jhartiers  Val.  Gas . 12.75  12.00 

Columbia  Oil  Co . 

onsolidated  Gas  Co . 

Kast  End  Gas  Co . 

I'' isher  Oil  Co . 

sorest  Oil . 

riaziewood  Oil  Co . 

riidalgo  Mining  Ca . .  .  . 

ua  Noria  Mining  Co . 15  It 

Luster  Mining  Co .  9  50  9.13 

Uanstleld  C.  &  C.  Co . ^ 

Manufskclurers  Gas  Co . . .  . 

\ at.  Gsks  Co.  of  W.  Va .  . 

S.  Y.  &  Clev.  Gas  Coal  Co.  52.00  50.50 

Jbio  Valley  Gas  Co . 

Pennsylvania  Gas  Co .  10.00  . 

People's  Na>.ural  Gas  Co....  27.75  27  25 

People's  N.  G.  &  P.  Co .  16.25  15  25 

Philadelphia  Co  . 25.75  25.00 

'ineKunGasCo . 

Pittsburg  Gas  Co .  . 

(led  Cloud  Mining  Co . . 

j.lverton  Mining  Co. . 

south  Side  Gas  Co .  . 

Sterling  Silver  Mining  Co .  . 

I  unaOil  Co . 

(  nion  Gas  Co . 

W  ashington  Oil  Co . 

A  'moreland  &  Camb . . .  . 

'^heeling  Gas  Co. .  20.00  . 

W'bouse  B.  Light .  18.00  17  CO 

vV 'bouse  Air  Brake  Co . 140.00  133.50 

W’bouse  Brake  Co..  Ltd. . .  92.00  ..  .. 


Dead  wood* 


Bullion . 

Caledonia . 

Calumet . 

Pambrian . 

C  trtbage . 

Cora . 

I  lead  wood  Terra . 

De  Smet . 

Double  Standard . 

Elk  Mountain . 

Emmett . 

Equitable  . 

Florence . . 

Golden  Reward . 

General  Merritt . 

Harmony . . 

Hester  A . . 

Homestake . 

Hermit . 

Iron  Hill . . 

Isadorah . 

Maggie . 

Monitor . 

Rainbow . 

Retriever . 

Ross-Hannibal . 

Ruby  ^11 . 

Ruby  Wilkes . 

Seabury-Calkins  . 

Silver  Queen . 

Spauish  R . 

.■<tewart . 

Tornado . 

Troy . 


Sept.  3. 


Bid.  Asked. 


.05 

.06 

.90 

1  10 

.07 

.0794 

.02 

.01 

.0194 

.04 

05 

2  20 

2  25 

.25 

.30 

.20 

.22 

.0044 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.03 

.0494 

.01 

.02 

1.40 

1.50 

.08 

.10 

10 

.1294 

.02 

.9294 

14  00 

15.00 

.om 

.•1294 

.16 

.19 

.22« 

.26 

.07 

.10 

.0894 

!6iv4 

.0294 

.10 

.12 

.07 

.10 

.18 

.20 

.19 

.24 

.05 

.0594 

.02 

.0294 

.om 

.0294 

.12 

.15 

.25 

.3094 

.02 

.0294 

St.  Ijonls. 


Sept.  7. 


The  closing  quotations  were  as  follows: 

Bid.  Asked 


$ 
.m 

12  50 


.06 

'.os' 


Adams,  Colo  . $. 

American  &  Nettie.  Colo..  .35 

Bi-Metallic.  Mont . . . 

Central  Silver  . 

Elizabeth,  Mont . 45 

Granite  Mountain,  Mont. . 

Hope . 

Leo . 

Little  Albert  .  . 

Montrose  Placer,  Colo . 

Mickey  Breen  . 

Pat  Murphy,  Colo . 02 

Silver  Age . 

Silver  Bell . 

Small  Hoptes,  Colo . 90 

Yuma,  Ariz . 


Helena*  iTIont. 

(Special  report  by  Samuel  E.  Davis.) 
Prices  highest  and  lowest  for  week  end' 
Ing  Sept.  4 : 


Benton  Group,  Mont . 45 

Bi-Metallic,  Mont . 45 

California  (Castle),  Mont . 20 

Champion  (Oro  Fino),  Mont . 30 

Comb{nation(Philipsb’g).Mont.l .  15 

Copper  Bell  (Cataract),  Mont _ 05 

Cornucopia,  Mont . 25 

Chimberland  (Castle),  Mont . 50 

Elizabeth  (Pbillipsbupg),  Mont.. .60 

Florence  (Neihart),  Mont. . 30 

Fourth  of  July,  Wash.. 

Glengary  (Butte),  Mont _ 

Helena  &  Victor,  Mont . 1.25 

logersoll,  Mont . 15 

(run  Mountain(MissouIa),Montl.OO 

Jersey  Blue  (Butte) . 05 

Lone  Pine  Consolidated . 1.25 

Moulton,  Mont . 1.10 

I'olaris  (Beaverhead  Co.),Mont.  . 
Poorman  (Cceur  d’Alene),ldaho.  .90 

Qaeenof  the  Hills  (Neihart) _ 1.25  l.U 

SouthernCros8(Deer  Lodge),  .Mont20  . 15 
Wbitlach  Union  &  MacIntyre..  50 
Yellowstone  (Camile).  Mont . 20 


H, 

L. 

92.00 

$1.90 

...45 

.35 

...45 

.40 

...20 

.15 

..  .30 

.25 

t.1.15 

1.10 

...05 

.03 

...25 

.15 

....50 

.45 

t...60 

.55 

..  .30 

.25 

..1.25 

1.10 

...15 

.1294 

.97).6 

.04 

1.15 

.90 

2.25 

.82^ 


42^ 

.15 


Toretsn  Quotations. 

liondon.  August  27. 


Lowest. 

£2^4 

2a. 

2s.  6d. 


Highest. 

Alaska  Treadwell . £2^ 

Amador,  Cal .  28.  6d 

American  Belle,  Colo..  3s.  6d 

Appalachian,  N.  C _ 

Can.  Phosphate,  Can.. 

Colorado,  Colo . 

De  Lamar,  Idaho . 

Dickens  Custer,  Idaho. 

E)agle  Hawk . 

East  Arevalo,  Idaho.. 

Eberhardt,  Nev . 

Elkhorn,  Mont . 

Elmore,  Idaho . 

Emma,  Utah . 

Esmeralda,  Nev . 

Flagstalf,  Utah . 

Gar  Held,  Nev  . 

Golden  Feather,  Cal.. 

Golden  Gate,  Cal . 

Golden  Leaf,  Mont  ... 

Golden  River,  Cai.  . . . 

Idaho . . 

Jay  Hawk,  Mont . 

Josephine,  Cal . 

Kohinoor,  Colo . 

La  Luz, Mex . . 

La  Plata,  (Tolo . 

La  Valera,  Mex . 

Maid  of  Erin,  Colo . 

Mammoth  Gold,  Ariz. 

Mount  McClellan . 

Montana,  Mont . 

Mona  Lake  Gold . 

New  California,  Colo.. 

New  (3un$olidated . 

New  Eberhardt,  Nev. 

New  Gold  Hill,  N.  C.. 

New  Guston,  Cola _ 

New  Hoovei  Hill,  N.C. 

New  Russell,  N.  C . 

New  Viola,  Idaho . 

Old  Lout,  Colo . 

Parker  Gold,  N.  C . 

Pittsburg  Cons.,  Nev. 

Poorman,  Idaho . 

Plumas  Emeka,  Cal.. 
Richmond  Con.,  Nev. 

Ruby,  Nev . 

Sam  Christian,  N.  C... 

Sierra  Buttes.  Cal..... 

"  Plumas  Eur.,Cal. 

Silver  King . 

United  Mexican,  Mex. 

West  Aigentine,  Colo. 

Y  ankee  (jirl.  Colo . 


Pari*.  August  25. 

Francs. 

East  Oregon,  Ore .  0.75 

Forest  Hill  Divide,  Cal .  20  00 

Golden  River,  Cal .  130.00 

“  “  paits .  30.00 

Laurium,  Greece .  725.00 

Lexington,  Mont  . 105.00 

parts .  2  50 

Nickel.  New  Caledonia  . . 950.00 

Rio  Tinlo,  Spain  .  378  75 

“  “  oblig . 511.25 

“  . 515.00 

Tharsis,  Spain .  114.50 

Vieille-Montagne,  Belgium .  535.00 


i  £« 

m 

.  Os. 

33. 

£194 

£194 

6s. 

23.' 6d. 

Is.  6d. 

6s. 

38."" 

£1  11-16 

£1  9-16 

6s 

£94 

£1-9 

9s. 

38. 

2s.  9d. 

23.3d. 

.  9>. 

3s. 

18s. 

178. 

78. 

63. 

18.3d. 

9d. 

!  li8''6d. 

10s.  6d‘. 

2a' 9d. 

2s.  3d. 

Is. 

6d. 

263" 

158."" 

2s. 

Is.  6d. 

4s. 

38. 

5s. 

43.  6d. 

is. 

6d. 

Is. 

6d. 

£94 

9d. 

6d. 

£1  7-16 

£1  5-16 

28.  6d. 

98.' 

38."" 

£94 

4943. 

2943. 

28.  6d. 

Is.  6d. 

.  78.  3d. 

6s.  9d. 

£94 

12s. 

lls. 

68. 

33. 

m 

£94" 

£9-16 

£7-16 

£94 

£94 

2s. 

Is. 

7a  ■3d. 

6s.  9d. 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

These  quotations  are  for  wholesale  lots 
in  New  York  unless  otherwise  specified. 
Acid— Acetic,  No,  8,pure,l,040,%*lb.{l6(,d.08 
Commercial,  in  bbls.  and  cbys. .  .015(^.019 

Carbonic,  liquefied,  $  tb . 30 

Chromic,  chem  pure,  ^  lb  . 1.00 

for  batteries . 40 

Hydrobromic,  dilute,  U.  S.  P . 25 

Hydrocyanic,  U.  S.  P . 45 

Hydrofluoric . 20 

Alcoliol-95!t,  V  gall . l...92.30@S2.40 

Absolute.  . $3.80 

Ammoniated . 12.80 

Alum— Lump,  Ib . 016(^.017 

Ground,  ^  ft. . 0165@.0175 

Powdered . 04^@.06 

Lump  Ik  ton,  Liverpool .  £5 

Alnmlnum  Chloride— Pure,  $  lb.$1.25 

Amalgamating  solution,  Ik  ib . 60 

Sulphate . 019^(8.03 

Ammonia— Sul., in  bbl.lots,  Ik  lb.02)^C^03 
Carbonate, Iklb., English  and  6erman.679j 

Muriate,  white,  in  bbls.,  f<  Ib . 08t^ 

Aqua  Ammonia— (in  cbys)18‘'lklb,03@.0l 

20“,  Ik  lb . 04(8.05 

26».  Ib . 05 

Antimony— Oxymur,  ^  lb . 04(8.06 

Regulus.  $  ton.  London _ £42)4c8£i3^ 

Areola— Red,  powdered,  ^  lb . 1.5 

Araenlc— White,  powdered  ^  lb.02%@.03 

Red^  Ib . . 05@.065 

Yellow . 08(8.09 

White  at  Plymouth,  ^  ton  . £12  2  6 

Asbestoa— Canadian,  ¥  ton . 950(8|.300 

Italian,  $  ion.  a  i.  f.  L’pool _ £18(8£60 

Aahea— Pot,  Ist  sorts,  %i  lb . 4  75(85 

Pearl . 06i^.06)4 

Aaphaltnm- 

Prime  Cuban,  ^  lb . 04@.05)^ 

Hard  Cuban,  $  ton .  $28.00 

Trinidad,  refined,  ton .  9.30.00 

Egyptian,  Ik  Ib . 07.8.08 

Californian,  at  mine,  f)  ton . 912.00 

at  San  Francisco,^  ton.  $15.00 

Barium— Carbonate,  oure,  $  !b . 45 

Carbonate,  commercial,  $  Ib  ...  .06(8.10 

Chlorate,  crystal.  #  Ib . 75 

Chloride,  commercial,  $  lb . 0^.10 

pure,  ¥  lb . 16 

Iodide,  $  oz . 40 

Nitrate,  f  lb . 07(8.07)^ 

Sulph., Am. prime  white,  18  ton$17..50.8i$ig 

SuIpb.,foreign,iioated,Ikton . 921^923 

Sulph.,  offcolor,  $  ton . 9n.50@914.00 

Caro.,  lump,  f.  o.  b.  L’pool,  ^  ton . £6 

No.l.Casks,  Runcorn,  “  “  ..  £4  10  0 

No.  2,  bags,  Runcorn,  “  “  . .  £3  15  0 

Bauxite — $  ton  . 910.00 

Bichromate  of  Potash— Scotch, 

. 10U@.ll 

American,  Ik  Ib . 10t4(^.li 

Bichromate  of  Soda— $  Ib..  . 09^(8.10 
Borax— Refined,  ¥  lb.,  in  car  lots.08(8.08)4 

San  Francisco . 08Vk 

Concentrated,  in  car  lots . 08@.08V4 

Refined,  Liverpool  Ik  ton .  £29 

Bromine— Ik  lb . lf@.22 

Cadmium  Minion— ¥  lb . 92.00 

Cadmlnm  Iodide— $  Ib . 96.50 

Chalk— «  ton  .  91 .75(892.00 

Precipitated,  Ik  Ib . 05(8.06 

China  Clay— English,  $  ton.. $13<a 918.00 

Domestic,  Ik  ton . :9(8$ii 

Chlorine  Water— ^  Ib . 10 

Chrome  Wellow— ^Ib . 10(8.25 

Chrome  Iron  ©re— ton,  San 

Francisco . 910.00 

Chromalum— Pure,  Ik  lb . 40 

Commercial,  ^  lb . 12 

Cobalt— Oxide,  f  Ib . $2.50(8$2.90 

Copper— Sulpb.Engli8hWks.ton£20(8£21 

Vitriol  (blue),  ordinary . 03ki@.0394 

“  “  extra . 04)4 

Nitrate,  Ik  Ib . 40 

Copperas— Common,  ^  100  lbs . 73(890 

Best,  Ik  100  lbs . 85(891.00 

Liverpool,  $  ton,  in  casks .  £2 

Corundum— Powdered,  S  Ib..  .04^^. 09 

Flour,  ^  lb . 03 

Cryolite — Powdered,  V  Ib.,  bbl.  lots.  .07 

Bmery— Grain,  Ik  Ib.  (¥  kg.) . 01^1^.06 

Flour,  Ik  lb . 02!4@  .l0 

Epsom  Salt— Ik  Ib . 01)4 

Feldspar— Ground,  Ik  ton .  9‘20.00 

Crude . 91P(8$1I 

Fluorspar— Powdered,No.l,¥ton.930. 00 
Freneb  Chalk- 

Fuller’s  Earth— Lump.  ¥  ton.  920(a$»5 
Glauber’s  Salt— in  bbls.,  $  Ib.. 01(8.0:25 

Glass — Ground,  Ib . 10 

Gold— Chloride,  pure.crystals.^oz.  912.00 
pure,  15gr.,c.y.,$doz.  96.10 
liquid,  15  gr..  g. 

8.v.,$doz .  95.50 

Chloride  and  sodium.  Ik  oz  .  $6.00 

15gr.,c.v.,¥doz.  $2.88 

Oxide,  Ik  oz . $27.25 

Gypsum— Calcined,  $  bbl...  9i.25@$1.50 

Land  Plaster . 

Iodine— Resublimed . $3.30(893  35 

Iron— Nitrate,  40”,  V  lb . 01 

47”.  ^  Ib . 

Kaolin— See  China  Clay. 

Kleserlte— $  ton .  99(8910 

head— Red,  American, Ik  S>  ... 069^(8. 07H 
White,  American,  in  oil,  $tb.  .(>S^c8.07)4 
White,  English,  Ik  Ib.,  in  oil..  .08!4(8.089i 

Acetate,  or  sugar  of,  white . 12(8.13 

Granulated . 

Nitrate .  ..  .09(8.10 

Lime  Acetate— Am.  Brown.  91.00(891.05 
**  Gray.$1.75(8$l.87(v 
Litharge— Powdered,  V  S)..  .06?4@.07U 

English  flake.  Ik  Ib . 09t8.09H 

Magnesite— Crude,  Ik  ton  of  1,015 

kilos . $14  75 

Calcin^,  Ik  ton  of  2,210  lbs . 922.00 

Brick,  V  ton  of  2,240  lbs . 947.50 

Manganese— Ore.  per  unit . 23<8.28 

Oxide,  ground,  Ib . 02)4(8.06)4 

Mercuric  Chloride — (Corrosive 

Sublimate)  Ik  lb . 66(8.69 

Powdered,  V  .64 


Marble  Dust— Ik  bbl .  91. <5 

Metallic  Paint— Brown  Ik  ton.  920@$25 

Red .  920(8925 

Mineral  Wool— Ordinary  slag...  .01)4 

Ordinary  rock . 02)4 

Ground,  Ik  ton . 

Mica— In  sheets  according  to  size. 

1st  quality,  ¥  lb . 2^96.00 

Naphtha— Black . 

Nitre  Cake— $1  ton .  910.00 

Ochre -Rochelle,  ^  lb . $1.10(891.60 

Washed  NatOxrrd,Lump,¥lb.06)4@.0^ 
Washed  Nat  Oxf’rd, Powder, Iklb.07@.07)4 

Golden,  ^  lb . 03(8.05 

Domestic,  ^  ton .  912(8$20 

Oils,  Mineral- 

Cylinder,  light  filtered,  ¥  gal. ..  .14@.16 

Dark  filtered.  Ik  gal . 10@.]3 

Extra  cold  test,  #  gal.  .2((8.24 
Dark  steam  reflned,IkgaI.C9@.12 

Phosphorus- Ik  Ib . 55@.6(J 

Precip.,  red,  ^  Ib . 8k@.90 

white.  ^  Ib . 93@.97 

Plumbago— Ceylon,  Ik  tb . O4@.05 

American,  Ik  Ib . 05@.07 

Potassium— Cyanide,  ik  lb.,  C.  P.  .70 

671.  Ik  Ib . 45 

50!t,^lb . 40 

Bromide,  domestic.  Ik  lb . 23@.25 

Chlorate.  English.  Ik  Ih..  . 1294(8.13 

Chlorate,  powdered.  English,  V  Ib.. 

.13(8.13)4 

Carbonate,  ^  lb.,  by  casks,  82%  .0l)4@.0594 
Caustic,  ^  lb.,  pure  slick...  .06)4(8.07 

Iodide,  ?  Ib . 92.^92.63 

Nitrate,  refined,  Ik  lb . 06@.08 

Bichromate,  ^  lb . 10@.ll 

Yellow  Prussiate,  lb . 23)4@.24)4 

Red  Prussiate,  ^  Ib . 40@.45 

Pumice  Stone— Select  lumps,  Ib.04@.15 

Original  cks.,  Ik  lb . 01)4@.02 

Powdered,  pure.  ¥  Ib . 0194(8.1)2)4 

Pyrites— Non-cupreous,  p.  units.  .12@.15 

Quartz- Ground.  ^  ton _ |12.50(8$17.50 

Kotten  Stone,Powdered,|8  lb.03)4@.03)4 

Lump.  If  lb . 06(8.07 

Original  cks,  Ik  Ib . 04)4@.05)4 

Rubbing  stone,  R)  . . 03)4(8.04 

Sa)  Ammoniac— lump.in  bbls.,lk  Ib.SOH 
Salt— Liverpool.  CTOund,  ^  sack...  .700 

Domestic,  fine,  18  ton . 97(897„5 

Common,  fine,  ton .  . 94.56@|5 

Turk  8  Island.  Ik  bush . 26<8,28 

Salt  Cake— Ik  ton .  910  00 

Saltpeter— Crude.  Ik  ib . 0394(8,0414 

Soaustone— Ground,  ton .  95(09 

Blocs  and  slab  according  to  size 

Sodium— Pi ussiate,  Ik  Ib .  228.2 

Phosphate,  V  ft . 06(8.03 

Stannate,  ^  ft . 08@.15 

Tungstate,  ^  ft . 

Hyposulphite,  ^  ft.,  in  casks.  .023^.0246 
Strontium— Nitrate,  $  ft..  .  .09@.(9)4 

Sulphur— Roll,  V  ft . 02)4 

Flour,  ^  ft .  .  .02)1 

Sylvlnlt,23(827f,  S.O.P.,per  unit.40@.42)4 

Talc— Ground  French,  #  ft _ 01)4(8.01)4 

American  No.  I.  f  ft . 0I@.01)4 

American  No.  2 .  .06 

Terra  Alba— French,  ^ft . 75(8.80 

English.  ft . 70@.75 

American,  No.  1.  ^  ft .  1.00 

American,  No.  2,  ^  ft . 45@.50 

Tin— Crystals,  in  kegs  or  bbls . 14(8.15 

feathered  or  flossed.  .25 

Muriate,  single . O' (8.08 

Double  or  strong,  54®  B . K(8.12 

Oxy,  or  nitro .  IP 

Vermilion— Imp.  English,^  ft.  *858. tO 

Am.  quicksilver,  bulk . 57  (8.f2 

Am.  quicksilver,  bags . 58  (8  .62 

Chinese . 85  @91.00 

Trieste . 90  i8  .95 

American . 11)4(8  .12 

Zinc  WliHc-  Am.,  Dry,  ft  Olteia  06 

Antwerp,  Red  Seal,  Ik  ft . 06t<@  07)4 

Paris,  Red  Seal,  ^  ft . 08(8.08^ 

Muriate  solution . 06 

Sulnhate  crystals,  in  bbls.,  $  ft.  .0394 

THE  KAREK  METALS. 

Altimliium- ^  lb . 50@.65 

Arsenic- (Metallic),  per  lb . tb 

Barium— (Metallic),  per  gram _ ft  01 

Bismuth— (Metallic),  per  Ib .  |2.4( 

Cadmium— (Metallic),  per  lb .  $l.0b 

Calcium— (Metallic),  per  gram $10  01 

Cerium— (Metallic),  per  gram _  97.5C 

Chromium— (Metallic),  per  gram.  $1.00 

Cobalt— (Metallic),  per  lb .  $6.0C 

Didymlum— (Motallic),  per  gram.  $9.00 

Erbium— (Metallic),  per  gram . $7.M 

tiiallliim— (Metallic),  per  gram.. .$140.00 
Gluclniim— (Metallic),  per  gram .  .912.0C 

Indium— (Metallic),  per  gram .  99.00 

Irldliim— (Metallic),  per  oz .  97.00 

Lanthanum— (Metallic),  per  gr..910.00 

Lithium— (Metallic),  per  gram _ 910.00 

Magnesium  -  (Powdered),  per  Ib.  $4.00 

Manganese— (Metallic),  perib . $1.10 

Chem.  pure,  per  oz. 910.00 
Molybdenum— (Metallic),  per  gm  .50 
Niobium— (MetallinI,  ger  gram...  95.00 

Osmium- (Metallic),  per  oz . 965.00 

Palladium— (Metallic),  per  oz....$35.00 
Platluu  m— (Metallicl.per  oz. . ..  97@98 

Potassium— (Metallic),  per  lb . $'^8.00 

Rhodium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  95.00 
Ruthenium— (Metallic^,  per  gm..  $5.50 
Rubidium— (Metallic),  per  gram.  $2.00 

Selenium— (MetaUlc),  per  oz .  $1.80 

Sodium— (Metallic),  per  lb . 5(@.75 

Strontium— (Metallic),  per  gm . 60 

Tantalluin  (Metallic),  per  gram.  $9.00 

Telurlnm— (Metallic),  perib . $5.00 

Thallium- (Metallic),  per  gram . .  .20 

Tllaninm— (Metallic),  per  gram..  $2.20 
Thorium- (Metallic),  per  gram. ..$17.00 

Tungsten— (Metallic),  per  Ib . 80 

Uranium— (Oxide),  per  lb . $5.00 

Metallic,  per  gm . 20 

Vanadium- (Metallic),  per  gm.. .$22.00 
Vttrlnm— (Metallicl.per gram....  ^.00 
Zirconium- (Metallic),  per  oz  ..  •$H.O0 


